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Vivarium , XVI, i (1978) 


Boethius and Nicomachus: 

An Essay Concerning the Sources of De institutione musica 


CALVIN BOWER 


Remarquons que cette partie de la science musicale, par suite d'un vice de 
la nomenclature grecque, aggrev6 encore par les auteurs du moyen-age, a 
6 t 6 perdue pendant des si^cles, mel6e et confondue avec celle des tons ou 
6chelles de transposition. Le chaos, d6j& impenetrable k Boece, au Vie siede 
de notre 6re, n'a commence k se debrouiller que depuis le milieu de XVIIIe. 1 

T hese sentences of Frangois Auguste Gevaert, written a century 
ago, are representative of most scholarship concerning Boethius' 
De institutione musica during the last one hundred years. While 
the prejudice of recensior ergo deterior has been forsaken in most areas 
of classical and medieval studies, it seems to hang on with dogged 
tenacity in critical literature concerning Boethius' musical treatise. 
The only musicological study which has expressly challenged Gevaert 
is Henri Potiron's Boece t Theoricien de la Musique grecque (Paris, i960). 
But Potiron's study is principally expository in character and does not 
systematically deal with the question of Boethius' sources. The most 
thorough study concerning sources of Boethius' musical treatise, 
Ubaldo Pizzani's Studi suite fonti del “De Institutione Musica " di 
Boezio , 2 adopts Gevaert's attitude to the point of even citing the 
century-old work concerning fundamental theoretical matters. The 
attitude leads him to a somewhat distorted picture of the relationship 
between Boethius and his sources. 3 Hence the present study. 

I begin this inquiry with two underlying assumptions. First, Boethius 

1 Frangois Auguste Gevaert, Histoire et thdorie de la musique de Vantiquite, Gand 
1875-81, vol. I, p. 128. 

2 In: Sacris erudiri, 16 (1965), 5-164. 

3 I cannot agree with C. J. de Vogel's brief assessment of Potiron's and Pizzani's 
(not Pizzano, corrected in: Vivarium, 10 (1972), 37) works ( Boethiana , in: Viva¬ 
rium, 9 (1971), 52-53). As will become evident in the present study, Pizzani does 
not suggest that Boethius based his work on a Latin source, but rather on 
various Greek works, one of which was translated into Latin. Thus both Pizzani 
and Potiron agree that Boethius is not a homo unius libri. Potiron's comments 
on Boethius' sources take the form of opinions expressed, whereas Pizzani builds 
arguments and theses. Pizzani's arguments obviously overshadow Potiron's 
opinions. 
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was principally a translator when putting together the De institutione 
musica . The treatise seems to follow the De institutione arithmeiica in 
the chronology of Boethius' works, 4 and the arithmetical treatise is 
recognized to be a translation of Nicomachus of Gerasa siaocycoY*?) 
apt0|jL7]Ttx7). 5 Cassiodorus referred to Boethius' works on the various 
artes in the following terms: 

Translationibus enim tuis Pythagoras musicus, Ptolomaeus astronomus 
leguntur Itali, Nicomachus arithmeticus, geometricus Euclides audiuntur 
Ausonii. 6 

Boethius' method of composing in his early works is that of compiling 
through translation with some commentary; the arithmetical treatise 
and the logical works 7 clearly demonstrate this point. Thus in inquiring 
into Boethius' sources I am trying to determine which Greek treatise 
Boethius was translating when he compiled his musical treatise. 

My second assumption is that Boethius was a conscientious and 
competent translator. Boethius characterized his approach to trans¬ 
lating the mathematical works as adhering to the strictest law of trans¬ 
lation, but adding for the sake of elucidation, sometimes condensing 
when his source became too diffuse, and supplying charts and diagrams 
for the sake of clarity: 

. . . artissima memet ipse translationis lege constringo, sed paululum liberius 
evagatus alieno itineri, non vestigiis, insisto. Nam et ea, quae de numeris a 
Nicomacho diffusius disputata sunt, moderata brevitate collegi et quae 

4 See S. Brandt, Entstehungszeit und zeitliche Folge der Werke von Boethius , in: 
Philologus, 62 (1903), 152-154. A. P. McKinlay, Stylistic tests and the chronology 
of the works of Boethius, in: Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, 18 (1907)* 
123-156, challenges Brandt's view that the arithmetical and musical treatises 
belong together and are Boethius' first works. But McKinlay's stylistic statistics 
can be used to prove Brandt's view if similar subject matter in the two treatises 
is compared, as I will show in a forthcoming study. 

5 For edition see Introductionis arithmeticae Libri II, recensuit R. Hoche, Leipzig 
1866. See also Nicomachus of Gerasa, Introduction to Arithmetic, trans. into 
English by Martin Luther D'Ooge with studies in Greek arithmetic by Frank 
Egleston Robbins and Louis Charles Karpinski, Ann Arbor 1938, pp. 132-137. 

6 Cassiodorus Variae i, 45, 4 (ed. Mommsen, MGH, Auct. ant . 12, p. 40). 

7 Concerning the logical works see L. M. de Rijk, On the chronology of Boethius ' 
works on logic, in: Vivarium, 2 (1964), 1-49, 125-162. Recent studies of the logical 
works have argued that Boethius may have translated even more than a prin¬ 
cipal source, for in some cases his commentaries are translations of glosses on 
Greek treatises; see J. Bidez, Bobce et Porphyre, in: Revue Beige de philologie et 
d'histoire, 2 (1923), 189-201; L. Minio-Paluello, A Latin commentary (? translated 
by Boethius) on the Prior Analytics and its Greek sources, in: Journal of Hellenic 
Studies, 77 (1957), 93-102; James Shiel, Boethius ' commentaries on Aristotle, in: 
Mediaeval and Renaissance Studies, 4 (1958), 216-244 and L. M. de Rijk, Logica 
Modernorum I, Assen 1962, 28-39. 
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transcursa velocius angustiorem intellegentiae praestabant aditum mediocri 
adiectione reseravi, ut aliquando ad evidentiam rerum nostris etiam formulis 
ac descriptionibus uteremur. (De inst. arith., praefatio, 4, 28-5, 14) 8 

In a brief study of the relationship between Boethius' De institutione 
arithmetica and Nicomachus' treatise on arithmetic, Frank Egleston 
Robbins comments as follows: 

A comparison of the two books will convince the reader that Boethius 
follows Nicomachus from first to last, expanding here and condensing there, 
as he says in his preface that he will do, but never adding anything essential, 
either original or derived from other sources, that departs from his model. 9 

Boethius expressed his concern for careful translation again in the In 
Isagogen Porphyrii commenta , 10 and the logical works further attest to 
Boethius' skill as a translator. Arthur Patch McKinlay sees the in¬ 
fluence of translating from Greek to be the essential element in forming 
Boethius' style, and he characterizes Boethius' style of translation as 
“literal". 11 Since Boethius' knowledge and understanding of Greek and 
his ability as a translator are demonstrated in works for which his 
sources are extant, I hold that his abilities did not forsake him when 
he wrote concerning the art of music. Thus I assume that Boethius in 
compiling the De institutione musica followed the “path" if not the 
“footprints" of his Greek source. 

Since this essay is somewhat expository in nature, its organization 
must largely follow that of Boethius' treatise. Seven principal sections 
will be designated as follows : 

I. Pattern of citation in the mathematical works 

II. Books I and II 

III. Book III 

IV. Book IV 

V. Unity of Books I-IV 

8 Page and line citations following quotes or citations of Boethius' mathematical 
works refer to the edition of G. Friedlein, Anicii Manlii Torquati Boetii de 
institutione arithmetica libri duo, de institutione musica libri quinque , accedit 
geometria quae fertur Boetii, Leipzig 1867. 

9 D'Ooge, op. cit., p. 132. 

10 In Isagogen Porphyrii commenta, ed. S. Brandt, Leipzig 1906, p. 135, 5-10: 
Secundus hie arreptae expositions labor nostrae seriem translationis expediet, 
in qua quidem uereor ne subierim fidi interprets culpam, cum uerbum uerbo 
expressum comparatumque reddiderim. cuius incepti ratio est quod in his scriptis 
in quibus rerum cognitio quaeritur, non luculentae orationis lepos, sed incorrupta 
ueritas exprimenda est. 

11 McKinlay, op. cit., pp. 124, 127. 
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VI. Nicomachus and Ptolemy 

VII. Book V and the original scope of De institutione tnusica 


In that my conclusions concerning the first three books are similar to 
those of Pizzani and other writers, these sections may be brief and 
concise. Since my treatment of Book IV stands in sharp contrast to 
previous scholarship, that section must be the most detailed and 
extended. 

I. Pattern of citation in the mathematical works 

An initial step in determining the relationship between Boethius 
and his sources is a description of a certain pattern of citing other 
authors that appears in the De institutione arithmetica and De institu¬ 
tione musica. The De institutione arithmetica is a translation of the 
arithmetical treatise of Nicomachus, yet at no time does Boethius 
acknowledge that fact apart from the reference to expanding and 
condensing Nicomachus in his prefatio. Nicomachus is not even men¬ 
tioned during the course of Book I, and he is mentioned only three 
times in Book II. The first two citations of Nicomachus are merely 
“ut ait Nicomachus” clauses, referring to unusual words or accounts 
recorded in Nicomachus’ treatise (80, 5 and 114,17-18). The third 
citation of Nicomachus accredits him with having discovered a unique 
characteristic of arithmetical proportionality, a characteristic Nico¬ 
machus himself states has escaped the notice of other writers. 12 Almost 
all references to sources other than Nicomachus are taken over from 
Nicomachus himself, 13 and thus Boethius’ treatise basically predicates 
knowledge of no other treatise except that of Nicomachus. The signifi¬ 
cant pattern to note is that Boethius only cites Nicomachus when 
some aspect of general mathematical theory or language is unique to 
Nicomachus. So long as the text is consistent with the general arith¬ 
metical and philosophical position of Neo-Pythagoreanism which domi¬ 
nates Nicomachus’ text, Boethius apparently saw no necessity to refer 
to Nicomachus. 

This pattern can be further substantiated using Book V of De insti¬ 
tutione musica, for the last book of the musical treatise is clearly based 


12 Eisagoge arithmetica ii, 23; see D'Ooge, op. cit., p. 269, n. 3. 

13 Boethius adds one important gloss concerning categories in De institutione 
arithmetica ii, 42, according to which Archytas the Pythagorean first distinguished 
the ten praedicamenta [licet quibusdam sit ambiguum), and that Plato and Aristotle 
followed his distinction (139, 9*21). 
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on Book I of Ptolemy's * Apfiovixoc. 14 The following citations of authors 
occur in Boethius' fifth book: 


Chapter 3. 

4 - 

5 - 
7 - 
8. 

9 - 

10. 

11. 
13 - 
14. 
16. 
17 - 
18. 


Aristoxenus, Pythagoreans, Ptolemy 

Aristoxenus, Pythagoreans, Ptolemy 

Ptolemy 

Pythagoreans 

Ptolemy, Pythagoreans 

Ptolemy 

Ptolemy 

Ptolemy 

Aristoxenus 

Ptolemy 

Aristoxenus 

Archytas 

Ptolemy, Archytas, Aristoxenus 


Ptolemy is clearly cited more than any other source, yet he is never 
identified as the author upon which the text is based. Boethius attrib¬ 
utes theories to specific authors only a) where differences of opinion 
between Pythagoreans and Ptolemy arise, b) where theories of the 
Pythagoreans and Ptolemy can be used to refute theories of Aristox¬ 
enus, or c) where a certain theory is of a personal nature and not 
necessarily generally accepted. So long as theory in question is consist¬ 
ent with the basic tenets of Pythagorean-Ptolemaic musical thought, 
Boethius gives no citation whatsoever. Furthermore, the mere citation 
of a name does not imply that Boethius used that author's work as a 
direct source; his source for theories of Aristoxenus, Archytas, and 
even the Pythagoreans in Book V is simply Ptolemy's treatise. 

If these general principles can be established as governing the pat¬ 
tern of citation in the arithmetical treatise and last book of the musical 
treatise, texts for which the Greek source is still extant, the same prin¬ 
ciples should be equally valid in the first four books for which no 
complete source is extant. 

II. Books I and II 

Cassiodorus' reference to the source of the musical treatise as 

14 For edition see Ingemar During, Die Harmonielehre des Klaudios Ptolemaios, 
Gotebprg (Goteborgs Hogskolas Arsskrift XXXVI) 1930. I shall latinize this 
treatise as Harmonica. 
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"Pythagoras musicus” 15 is impossible to interpret as any indicative 
reference. Although the references to "Nicomachus arfthmeticus”, 
"geometricus Euclides”, and "Ptolomaeus astronomus” may be taken 
to refer to the sources of the treatises on these respective arts, the 
reference to Pythagoras must merely be a rhetorical citation of the 
attitude characterized by the musical treatise. The sole distraction 
from orthodox Pythagoreanism in the musical work is the theory of 
Ptolemy, and although Ptolemy is critical of Pythagoreans concerning 
several matters, he remains faithful to the crucial Pythagorean doc¬ 
trine of expressing intervals as proportions as opposed to the Aristox- 
enian method of using unrelated quantities. Moreover, Ptolemy’s 
insistence on superparticular proportions throughout his tetrachord 
divisions carries one Pythagorean principle further than traditional 
Pythagoreanism. Nicomachus of Gerasa has long been considered the 
source of the essentially Pythagorean theory found in Books I and II. 16 

Citations of authors and works in Books I and II are as follows: 

Book I. Chapter i. Plato, Cicero, Statius 

2. Aristotle 

3. Ptolemy 

4. Ptolemy, De institutione arithmetica 

9. Pythagoreans 

12. Albmus 

20. Nicomachus 

24. Albums 

27. Cicero 

30. Plato 

31. Nicomachus 

32. Nicomachus 

Book II. Chapter 2. Pythagoras 

3. Pythagoras 

4. De institutione arithmetica 

7. De institutione arithmetica 

12. De institutione arithmetica 

14. * De institutione arithmetica 

15 See above n. 6. 

16 See e.g., W. Miekley, De Boethii libri de musica primi fontibus , Jena 1898; M. 
Cappuyns, Bohce, in: Dictionaire d’histoire et de g£ographie eccl6siastiques, 9 
(Paris 1912), col. 364; P. Courcelle, Late Latin Writers and their Greek Sources, 
trans. H. E. Wedeck, Cambridge, Massachusetts 1969, p. 278; Pizzani, op. cit., 
pp. 10-66. 
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15- De institutions arithmetica 

17. De institutions arithmstica 

18. Nfcomachus 

19. Eubulides, Hippasus 

20. Nicomachus 

27. Pythagoreans, Nicomachus, Ptolemy 

31. Aristoxenus 

Nicomachus is cited more than any other author in Books I-IV, and 
he appears to predominate particularly in the first two. The most cited 
source, however, is the De institutions arithmetica, a work which Boe¬ 
thius translated from Nicomachus; the dependence of the arithmetical 
treatise thus further points to Nicomachus as the source for at least the 
first two books. 

The only extant musical work of Nicomachus is the 'Appovix£>v 
syxeiptStov , 17 a brief work which can be considered a minimal intro¬ 
duction to Pythagorean musical thought. Definitions by Boethius of 
such terms as sound, interval, consonance, dissonance, and types of 
voice seem to be taken quite literally from this brief treatise by 
Nicomachus. 18 On the other hand, theories attributed to Nicomachus 
in Book I, 20,31, and 32, as well as Book II, 20 and 27, cannot be found 
in any extant work of Nicomachus. 

Nicomachus’ Enchiridion is a work addressed to a noble lady, written 
on her request (JanS. 237,15), and in the introductory sentences Nico¬ 
machus acknowledges that this exposition of music is limited (JanS. 
238, 6-7). Furthermore, he promises a more complete musical treatise, 
an EtcraywY^l, as soon as he has the time to compose it (JanS. 238, 6ff.). 
This promise is repeated throughout the work in conjunction with 
specific aspects of musical theory: in chapter 3 Nicomachus promises 
1) more concerning the harmony of the spheres (JanS. 242, uff.); at 
the end of chapter 9 he promises 2) more concerning the addition of 
notes, their inventors, and the times and circumstances of their inven- 

17 Ed. Karl von Jan, Musici scriptores graeci, Leipzig 1895, pp. 235-265 (ref¬ 
erences to this edition will be indicated with "JanS.” and page and line number). 
I shall latinize this treatise as Enchiridion. For translation see Flora R. Levin, 
Nicomachus of Gerasa, Manual of Harmonics: Translation and Commentary, Ph. 
D. diss., Columbia University, New York 1967. 

18 For comparisons of various parallel passages between Boethius and Enchiri¬ 
dion see Pizzani, op. cit., pp. 35-62. My forthcoming translation of De institutions 
musica (Yale University, Music Theory in Translation Series) will document each 
such definition taken from Nicomachus. 
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tions (JanS. 260, i2ff.), as well as 3) a division of the monochord 
following Pythagorean principles (JanS. 260, I2ff.); chapter 12 prom¬ 
ises 4) more concerning musical proportions (JanS. 261, 18), as well 
as 5) further discussion of the octave, its merit, and that it consists of 
five tones and two semitones rather than six tones (JanS. 264, iff.). 
Nicomachus’ Enchiridion concludes with an apology for the brevity 
of the work, and again promises a much more complete work on music 
(JanS. 265). 

A comparison of these promises with the chapters of Boethius’ 
treatise which cite Nicomachus clearly indicates that Boethius must 
have had access to the more extended work. Book I, 20 cites Nico¬ 
machus concerning the additions of strings to the lyre, giving their 
inventors and the circumstances of their invention. This discussion is 
not found in the Enchiridion, but it fulfills promise no. 2. Book 1 ,31 and 
32 cite Nicomachus concerning theory of consonance and the merits 
of various consonances, especially the diapason. Again no such dis¬ 
cussion is found in the Enchiridion, but such a presentation would result 
from promise no. 5. The theory attributed to Nicomachus in Book II, 
18,20, and 27 is likewise missing from the Enchiridion; but the discussion 
of consonances found in these chapters continues that of promise no. 5. 
Promise no. 1 is fulfilled in Book I, 27, with no specific reference to 
Nicomachus; for this chapter presents a more accurate picture of 
celestial harmony than that found in the Enchiridion . 19 Books I and II as 
a whole represent the reference to more concerning musical proportions 
of promise no. 4. Only the promise of a monochord division according 
to Pythagorean principles (promise no. 3) is not found in Books I and 
II. 

The obvious source for the first chapters of Book II is Boethius’ 
De institution arithmetica. This work is, in fact, such an integral part 
of the De institutions tnusica that the musical work appears to be a 
direct continuation of the arithmetical treatise. The arithmetical 
treatise, however, is nothing more than a translation of Nicomachus’ 
treatise on the same subject. Just as Boethius’ musical treatise is 
dependent on his arithmetical work, so Nicomachus’ Eiaixyufft] [zouorud) 
would have been based on his Elcrayoiyii apiQpjTwd). 20 Therefore, since 

1# See R. Bragard, L’harmonie des spheres selon Bo Ice, in: Speculum, 4 (1929), 
206-2x0. 

20 I prefer to maintain Nicomachus’ terminology and refer to the large musical 
treatise as Elaa.yoyf\ [toucixfj rather than IIspl (xoucixTjs, as do Courcelle {op. cit., 
p. 278) and Pizzani (op. cit., passim). Concerning the use of Institutio to translate 
EtaaycoYT) see De Rijk, op. cit. (n. 7), p. 42. The Excerpta ex Nicomacho (ed. Jan, 
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Book II is such a logical and necessary outgrowth of Book I, and since 
Nicomachus—through both cited and uncited sources as well as 
through his Eisagoge arithmetica —is without doubt the prevailing 
source for the theory presented in Books I and II, it seems inescapable 
to conclude that the more extended musical work promised by Nico¬ 
machus served as the principal source from which Boethius translated 
and compiled at least the first two books of De institutione musica. 
The fact that Nicomachus is cited only where some theory peculiar to 
him is discussed is consistent with Boethius' general use of citations. 
Boethius' source for theories of Eubulides, Hippasus, and Aristoxenus 
was the work of Nicomachus; his citations of Cicero, Statius, and 
Albinus were additions of a well read Roman. The act of working from 
one source is betrayed in Boethius' second citation of Albinus: 

Sed nobis in alieno opere non erit inmorandum. I. 26 (219, 1-2) 

The meaning is obvious: Let us quit lingering in another work and get 
back to our central source, namely Nicomachus. 

III. Book III 

Citations of authors and works in Book III are as follows: 

Chapter 1. Aristoxenus, De institutione arithmetica 
3. Aristoxenus 
5. Philolaus 

8. Philolaus 

9. Archytas 

Nicomachus emerges as the source for the first two books from both 
citations and uncited passages; but Nicomachus is not cited again 
throughout De institutione musica , and no single extant source has 
been discovered for Books III and IV. I propose to argue concerning 
the sources of these two books based on the following three criteria: 
1) sources that can be identified as possible sources for short passages 
or definitions; 2) cross references between Books I and II and Books 
III and IV which demonstrate dependencies between the books; and 
3) the general tone of Books III and IV in relation to other sources and 
the remainder of the treatise. 

No extant sources can be found from which passages of Book III 

266-282) may represent extracts from the lost Eisagoge (see Jan, pp. 225-232); 
yet many questions concerning the text, contents, and manuscript tradition of 
these fragments remain to be answered. 
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were taken. Moreover, the authors cited in the book are unlikely 
sources for the whole of Book III. All citations of Aristoxenus are 
refutations of his position that a semitone is half of a tone. The two 
references to Philolaus, though not refutations, can be considered little 
more than interesting insertions, 21 for the theory of these references 
is in no way central to the basic contents of Book III. Finally, the 
citation of Archytas refers to a basic geometric axiom which is necessary 
to prove certain arguments presented in the treatise; but the axiom is 
presented here as being inadequate for proving the particular point. 22 
If one compares these references to those other than to Nicomachus in 
the first two books and to those other than to Ptolemy in Book V, 
they are seen to be presented in exactly the same manner. Thus it must 
be concluded that Boethius used no primary sources for the specific 
citations occuring in Book III. Rather Book III was based on some 
Greek work which also made reference to these authors. 

An examination of the interrelationships between Book III and the 
first two books is the key to determine the source of the third book. 
De institutione arithmetica is cited in the very first chapter of this book 
(269, 9-10), and a dependence on the mathematical theory of the arith¬ 
metical treatise and Book II remains evident throughout: the six 
continuous tones of II, 31 are cited and reexamined in III, 3 (273, 22- 
23); the number containing the comma discussed in II, 31 is recalled 
in III, 4 (275,. 13-14); and finally, the axioms concerning proportions 
presented in II, 9 are cited and used to prove arguments concerning 
the size of the semitone in III, 12 (288, 9 and 290, 7-9). In short, the 
contents of Book III would be incomprehensible were it not for the 
mathematical foundation of Book II. Furthermore, Book III completes 
discussions which were promised in earlier passages: I, 16 (202, 18) 
promised conclusive arguments that the tone could not be divided 
into half, a proof that is found in III, 1-2; II, 29 (262, 13) anticipated 
and cited the proof found in III, 1 that the semitone lies between 18:17 
and 17:16; and Aristoxenus 1 concept of six tones completing the dia¬ 
pason found in III, 3 completes the reference to this doctrine found in 
II, 31 (267, 3-5). Thus just as the first two books are necessary for an 
intelligible reading of Book III, so Book III completes theory only 
anticipated in Books I and II. 

21 Concerning the authenticity and significance of these extracts from Philolaus 
see Walter Burkert, Lore and Science in Ancient Pythagoreanism, trans. Edwin 
L. Minar, Jr., Cambridge, Massachusetts 1972, pp. 394-400. 

22 Cf. Burkert, op. cit., pp. 442-447. 
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The general tone of Book III is completely Pythagorean, and no 
theories presented as valid in this book are exceptional to theories 
of the first two books. Since the position of Book III is wholly consist¬ 
ent with the basic tenets of Pythagorean theory, no citation of its 
primary source was necessary. Given the Pythagorean tone of the book 
and its logical dependence on the previous books and the arithmetical 
treatise, one must conclude that it is a continuation of the same source 
which was used for the first two books, Nicomachus' Eisagoge musical 

IV. Book IV 

No student of De institutione musica can deny that Book IV is the 
most difficult part of the treatise to read and to relate to other sources. 
Pizzani has called this book a “wild forest”, 24 and he sees it as the only 
place in the entire work where Boethius tries to use disparate sources 
and, in the end, contaminates the basic integrity of the work. 25 Law¬ 
rence Gushee is equally critical of Book IV, arguing that in this book 
Boethius' “dependence on sources of differing points of view, content, 
or age lead the reader (and the author?) into obscurity and contra¬ 
diction”. 26 It seems, however, that with patience, a glance at Boethius' 
early works as a group, and closer examination, one can perceive Book 
IV as a unified whole and read its theory as logically related to the 
remainder of the work. But I must first examine Pizzani's thesis con¬ 
cerning the structure of Book IV. 

Pizzani describes the fourth book in the following terms: chapters 
1-2 are a “faithful translation” of Sectio canonist chapters 3-4 are 
taken from a Latin source, namely Mutianus' translation of Gauden- 
tius; 28 chapters 5-12 are derived from some unknown source; 29 chapter 


23 Pizzani, op. cit., pp. 83-87, agrees that Nicomachus was the source for Book 
III. 

24 Pizzani, op. cit., p. 9: “Senza dire poi che, se si esclude quella selva selvaggia 
che h il quarto libro, la novit& rispetto al trattato aritmetico si reduce, in sostanza, 
all’assunzione di due in luogo di una sola fonte principale . . .” 

25 Pizzani, op. cit., p. 87: . . non si periti di contaminare nel solo quarto libro 

un materiale tratto inequivocabilmente da fonti diverse”. 

26 Lawrence A. Gushee, Questions of Genre in Medieval Treatises on Music, in: 
Gattungen der Musik in Einzeldarstellungen, Gedenkschrift Leo Schrade, Erste 
Folge, Bern and Munich 1973, pp. 365-433, p. 380. 

27 Pizzani, op. cit., p. 88: “I due primi capitoli non sono che una fedele tradu- 
zione dei primi otto paragrafi di un'opera che non appartiene a Nicomaco, la 
Sectio canonis ...” 

28 Pizzani, op. cit., pp. 89-105. 

22 Pizzani, op. cit., p. 122. 
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13 is based on Nicomachus' lost musical treatise; 30 and chapters 14-18 
are taken from Ptolemy's Harmonica * 1 

Before examining each of these claims I would examine the broad 
implications of the argument that Book IV is taken from a wide variety 
of sources. Even Pizzani recognizes this set of eighteen chapters as the 
only place in the musical treatise where Boethius uses more than one 
principal source. In fact, this would be the sole example in all the early 
works of Boethius, the mathematical works and the logical works, in 
which the author set aside his basic technique of systematically working 
through one particular source at a time and embarked upon a course 
of coordinating and reconciling at least five different sources. Such a 
process is simply not Boethius' modus componendi.^otthms does some¬ 
times bring in references to works other than the one with which he is 
working, but such references are consistently passages which reinforce 
or complement the principal source, and the variant source is generally 
cited. 32 No extended passage in Boethius' early corpus attempts to 
coordinate such a variety of sources as Pizzani and Gushee would have 
us believe concerning Book IV of the musical treatise. Thus from the 
perspective of Boethius' general technique of compiling works through¬ 
out his early career, the thesis that Book IV is a pasticcio of variant 
sources seems very unlikely. 

The weekness of this position is further demonstrated upon examin¬ 
ation of its particulars. I will thus examine each part of the “disparate 
sources'' hypothesis in relation to the six sections of Book IV: A. 
introduction, B. notation, C. monochord division, D. fixed and movable 
notes, F. modal theory, G. intervallic tests. 

A. Introduction: Chapters 1-2 of Book IV are certainly drawn from 
Sectio canonis , 33 yet I would hesitate to describe them as a “faithful 
translation". In the first place, the end of each axiom, presented only 
geometrically in Sectio canonis , is expanded to include an arithmetical 
statement of the argument. But much more significant than these 
arithmetical additions are two rather substantial differences between 
the text as found in Boethius and Sectio canonis itself. The first con- 

30 Pizzani, op. cit., pp. 121-122. 

31 Pizzani, op. cit., pp. 124-139. 

32 See e.g. references to Cicero in De institutions musica i, 1 (185, 9-17), and 27 

(219, 19-25)- 

33 For edition see JanS. 113-166. For corrective notes on Jan's edition and a 
clear translation of the work, see Thomas J. Matheisen, An Annotated Trans¬ 
lation of Euclid*s Division of a Monochord, in: Journal of Music Theory, 19 
( I 975)» 236-258. 
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cerns the origins of high and low sounds, and the passages are as 
follows: 


tcov 8 k xtvifjaecDV at pev m>xv6Tepal etatv, at 
8 k apai6T£pai, xal at (x&v m>xv6Tepai 6£ut £- 
pou^ 7rotouot toin; <p06yyou<;, at 8 k apcudrs- 
pat Papux£pou<;, — avayxatov piiv 6£ut£- 
pou<; elvat, £7ret7rep ex TCUxvoTepov xat 
7uXei6vov auyxetvrai xivrjaecav, tou<; 8 k 
Papux£pou<; l7cet7rep apatox^pcov xat 
eXaaa6vcov Guyxetvxai xtviqaecov. 
coaxe xoi!><; [ikv 65ux£pou<; xou $eovxo<;, 
xout; 8 k Papux£pou<; ImTeLvopivouc; 7ipoa- 
0eaei xivirjaeto<; xuyxaveiv tou $eovxo<;. 
(JanS. 148, 9-149, 6) 


Sed omnis motus habet in se turn velo- 
citatem turn etiam tarditatem. Si igi- 
tur sit tardus inpellendo motus gravior 
redditur sonus. Nam ut tarditas proxi- 
ma stationi est, ita gravitas contigua 
taciturnitati. Velox vero motus acu- 
tam voculam praestat. 

Praeterea quae gravis est intentione 
crescit ad medium, quae vero acuta, 
remissione descrescit ad medium. 

(301, 17-23) * 


Two aspects of his “translation” require comment: 1) the Latin version, 
with the exception of one short sentence, is considerably condensed; 
the entire avocyxociov clause is omitted in the Latin and the final sentence 
(coots —praeterea) is greatly abbreviated. Secondly, the Greek terms 
m>xvo<; and dpaioc; —frequent and intermittent—are rendered with 
substantive forms of tardus and velox —slow and fast—rather than 
spissus and rarus, and the order of high and low sounds is reversed. 
Here one might take the easy way out and accuse Boethius of a mis¬ 
translation, but in other contexts Boethius clearly shows a compre¬ 
hension of these terms; 34 Boethius was not so careless a translator. 
Thus one must at least consider the possibility that the Greek from 
which Boethius was working was altered, both abbreviated and changed 
from m>xv6Tepo<; and apaioxspo*; to some form of xcc/pq and (3pa8t><;. 

Yet a more significant “infidelity” in the transmission of the Sectio 
canonis text is found in the definition of consonant and dissonant 
sounds: 

xal xoi!><; (lev au(A<pa>vou<; (xtav xpaaiv X7)v Consonae quidem sunt, quae simul 
e5 ajzcpotv 7coiouvxa<;, xou<; 8 k 8ia<pa>vou<; 00 . pulsae suavem permixtumque inter se 
(JanS. 149, 18-20) coniungunt sonum. Dissonae vero, 

quae simul pulsae non reddunt suavem 
neque permixturn sonum. (302, 2-5) 

The Euclidian text defines consonant sounds simply as two sounds 

34 In Book I, 3, both sets of terms are used to describe high and low sounds: 
Et si tardus quidem fuerit ac rarior motus, graves necesse est sonos effici ipsa 
tarditate et raritate pellendi. Sin vero sint motus celeres ac spissi, acutos necesse 
est reddi sonos. (189, 28-190, 2). Book V, 19, 16, the word spissus is used to 
translate 7 ruxv<$<; in an entirely different context, namely that of tetrachords. 
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which mingle, while dissonant sounds are those which do not. Boethius’ 
text expands this definition by describing consonant sounds as both 
“pleasant and intermingled”, and adds the phrase “when struck at 
the same time”. Again one might argue that the new words were added 
by Boethius, but such an argument would give Boethius considerable 
theoretical powers. The wording of this definition is very close to that 
found in Book I, 27, where the terms “permixtum . . . et suavem” and 
"simulpulsi” likewise appear: 

Quotiens enim duo nervi uno graviore intenduntur simulque pulsi reddunt 
permixtum quodammodo et suavem sonum, duaeque voces in unum quasi 
coniunctae coalescunt; tunc fit ea, quae dicitur consonantia. (220, 2-7) 

The effect of the additional words in the Latin text clearly makes the 
definition of consonance presented in Book IV consistent with that 
found in Book I. Nicomachus was the source of that book, and Nico- 
machus* extant definition of consonance is strikingly similar to that 
found both in Book I and here in Book IV: 

aujx<pci)va [x£v, ^tusiSt] ol 7 Tept^x 0VTe ? 906YY ot 8ia<popoi tu pteY&tei 8 vte<;, &\lcl 
xpouaGevreq ^ 6(xco<; 7tot& ifjx^tfavres kyxpadtieLV dXXyXou; outcoc;, tiers ivoeiSrj 
r?)v l£ auT&iv 9<ov$)v Y£v£cr8ai xal olov fjdav. (JanS. 262, 1-5) 

Furthermore, Nicomachus in one extant passage equates high and low 
pitch with fast and slow motions: 35 

. . . xal ppa8£co<; ivexOevrot; papsiav, rax^S 8k 6£eTav. (JanS. 243, 9-10) 

The effect of these departures from the earlier text, whether at the 
hand of Boethius or not, is to bring the character of the opening of 
Book IV into harmony with the previous books. One cannot help but 
at least suspect the hand of Nicomachus in these changes. The notion 
that the opening two chapters of Book IV are merely a “faithful trans¬ 
lation*' of Sectio canonis must be rejected in any case. 

B. Notation: The third chapter of Book IV reviews the notes of the 
systema telion in preparation for the monochord division and presents 
Greek instrumental and vocal notation; the fourth chapter is nothing 

35 The language used by Nicomachus with regard to consonance and high and 
low sound may represent a general Pythagorean tradition. Theon of Smyrna 
(Theon de Smyrne, Philosophe Platonicien , trans. [and ed.] J. Dupuis, Paris 1892, 
p. 84) attributes the following description of high and low sounds to the Pytha¬ 
goreans : 

Taxelocs ja&v dbroTeXeiTai 6 9G6 yy°S» PpaSela? 8 k ( 3 ap 6 <;. . . 

Moreover, the phrase apLa xpouaG6vTe<; occurs in the definition of consonance 
according to the Pythagoreans (also p. 84). 
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other than a diagram of the notation. The presence of Latin names 
for the notes in chapter 3 leads Pizzani to argue that there must have 
been a Latin source for IV, 3-4. The facts that 1) the Latin names used 
by Boethius are the same as those used by Martianus Capella, and 2) 
Boethius did know (and had cited) theory in Latin through the works 
of Albinus, are "eloquent coincidences” leading Pizzani to state that 
a Latin source for these chapters is an "incontrovertible given”. 36 
Pizzani sees parallels between a passage in Gaudentius and chapter 3 ; 37 
thus he argues that the Latin translation of Gaudentius by Mutianus 
was the source. 38 There are indeed parallels—albeit loose—between 
the two passages cited by Pizzani, but to describe them as "perfect 
textual correspondence” 39 is a misleading exaggeration. The Gauden¬ 
tius text refers to signs for only 18 sounds, while Boethius' text pre¬ 
sents 28 signs. Boethius' text refers to writing the signs over a metered 
verse, a reference wholly absent from Gaudentius. Moreover, Boethius 
presents signs for the Lydian mode, while Gaudentius begins with the 
Hypolydian. It is difficult to maintain that Gaudentius is in any way 
a direct source for the chapters in question. 

Rather than leap to speculative conclusions concerning the third 
and fourth chapters of Book IV I would answer the following four 
questions: 1) Why reintroduce the names of the notes—in both Greek 
and Latin—in this place in the treatise ? 2) Why introduce Greek nota- 


38 Pizzani, op. cit., p. 94: “Di fronte a coincidenze tanto eloquenti non t pih 
legittimo parlare di ipotesi: Tinflusso sn tutto il brano di una fonte latina si 
impone comme dato di fatto incontrovertibile”. 

37 Pizzani, op. cit., p. 98; for edition of Gaudentius see JanS. 317-356. The 
parallel passages cited by Pizzani are as follows: 


’ExpVjaavTo 8k ol Trockocibi [6v6fi.aaL] 7rp6$ 
tt)v <T7){xaa(av t&v 6xrcoxal8exoc <p06Yycov 
xal ypap^aai, tou; xaXoupivou; cnr)peloi<; 
Houaixois, 7uepl vuv £y)t£ov. i\ rc av 
pLOuaix&v oTjpetcov gxOeatq ykyove pt&v 
<n)p.eta>aei t&v <p06YY& 5V » 67c (i.7) roc 
6v6(iaTa xa0* Ixccotov ypacpoiro, xal £vl 
8k oTjiielG) 86vocir6 ru; ImYivckaxeiv xal 

d7ro<n)peioua0ai «p 06 yyo v - (JanS. 347,11- 
17) 


Veteres enim musici propter compen¬ 
dium scriptionis, ne integra semper 
nomina necesse esset apponere, exco- 
gitavere notulas quasdam, quibus ner¬ 
vorum vocabula notarentur, easque 
per genera modosque divisere, simul 
etiam hac brevitate captantes, ut, si 
quando melos aliquod musicus voluis- 
set adscribere super versum rythmica 
metri compositione distentum, has 
sonorum notulas adscriberet. . . . (308, 
23 - 309 , 7 )- 


38 A translation of Gaudentius by Mutianus is cited by Cassiodorus: Institutiones 
ii, 5 (ed. Mynors, p. 142). 

39 Pizzani, op. cit., p. 99: "Piu che di una generica affinity di contenuto ci 
sembra si debba qui parlare di una perfetta corrispondenza testuale fra i due 
autori”. 
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tion? 3) What are possible sources of the notation? 4) What is the 
relationship of these chapters to the whole ? 

1) The answer to the first question is given in the first sentence of 
chapter 3: 

Restat nunc quoniam sumus nervum secundum praedictas consonantias 
per regulam divisuri, quoniamque necessarios sonos tribus generibus 
cantilenae exhibebit ista partitio, musicas interim notas apponere, ut, cum 
divisam lineam isdem notulis signaverimus; quod unicuique nomen sit, 
facillime possit agnosci. (308, 18-24) 

The treatise has arrived at the point of division of the monochord. 
Such a division requires that the notes be named in all three genera. 
But no mention of the names of any notes has occurred since Book I, 
26, for no notes are named in either Books II or III! It indeed seems 
necessary at this point to review the names of the notes, so that they 
may be fresh in the mind of the reader as he studies the division of the 
monochord. Moreover, it would seem necessary for the Latin reader 
to have some translation of the Greek names in order to understand 
the logic of the system as a whole. Thus the mere presence of Latin 
names per se does not argue for a Latin source of the passage. 

2) The introduction of Greek notation into this treatise is perhaps 
the most perplexing question with regard to the work. Extant theoreti¬ 
cal works treating notation are all in the Aristoxenian tradition, a 
tradition wholly foreign to Boethius’ treatise. Treatises of a specula¬ 
tive character such as the Sectio canonis and Ptolemy’s Harmonica 
seem to avoid the use of notation; and even Aristoxenus himself criti¬ 
cizes those theorists who would base their theoretical considerations 
on notation. 40 Yet in the first centuries A.D. the use of notation seems 
to have been in the air; with the exceptions of Ptolemy, Cleonides, 
and Nicomachus’ brief Enchiridion, every treatise uses notation, es¬ 
pecially in describing the transpositions of the modes. As it happens, 
notation does become a crucial factor in explicating the modes later 
in Book IV, and this seems to be the most acceptable justification for 
the use of notation in the work. Another reason for using notation is 
the very convenience of the system in the elementary monochord 
division which follows these chapters. Thus the principles of notation 
are fittingly introduced here at the beginning of Book IV. Yet there 
are indications in these chapters on notation which reveal a tradition 

40 The Harmonics of Aristoxenus, ed. with trans. by Henry S. Macran, Oxford 
1902: Book II, 40. 
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other than that found in the extant treatises using notation, but these 
indications must be discussed under the question of possible sources. 

3) Although no single work can be cited as the obvious source of 
Boethius' notational discussion, at least three treatises may be cited 
as possible texts from which the notational theory was drawn. Gauden- 
tius' Harmonica introductio, Bellermann's Anonymus III , and Alypius' 
Isagoge all present notational theory in the form of sentences de¬ 
scribing altered Greek letters representing various notes of a specific 
ancient mode; moreover, Alypius presents the Lydian mode first, 41 
and Anonymus III presents a discussion of only the Lydian mode, 
very much like Boethius. 42 The primacy of the Lydian mode in these 
Aristoxenian treatises is further testified to by Bacchius, who, without 
any specific reference to the Lydian, uses that mode for all his illustra¬ 
tions of musical intervals. 43 The terminology for the lichanoi and para- 
netai in chapter 3 further links the descriptions of the notes to the 
tradition of these treatises, for, similar to the notational treatises, the 
names lichanoi and paranetai are not used at all, and the notes are 
merely cited as hypaton enharmonios, hypaton chromatice, or meson 
chromatice, meson diatonos, or hyperboleon enharmonios, hyperboleon 
chromatice. Finally, the use of the term hyperdorian as equivalent to 
mixolydian in the notational charts at the end of Book IV further 
reflects the terminology of the notational treatises (343, addenda). 

Yet minor differences in both the descriptions of the symbols and 
the symbols themselves raise serious doubt as to whether any of the 
sources mentioned are the actual source of Boethius' third and fourth 
chapters. 44 Perhaps an even more serious question is raised by the fact 
that the three genera are integrated into one list in Boethius' text, 
while the notational treatises explicate each genus as a separate entity. 
Therefore it seems unlikely that any of the treatises cited served as a 
source for the passage in question. They all represent a tradition of 
musical theory essentially opposed to that found in the De institutione 

41 For edition see JanS. 357-406. 

42 The original edition of the Greek anonymi, F. Bellermann, Anonymi scriptio 
de musica (Berlin 1841), has been superseded by Dietmar Najock, Dm anonyme 
griechische Traktate uber die Musik, Eine kommentierte Neuausgabe des Better - 
mannschen Anonymus (Gottinger Musikwissenschaftliche Arbeiten, Band 2), 
Gottingen 1972; for use of Lydian mode, see pp. 116-119. 

43 For edition see JanS. 283-316; for use of notation see, e.g. pp. 294-295. 

44 For example, Alypius describes the symbol M as ^tcc afxeXrjTtxov xa6eiXxucr[i£vov 
(JanS. 369, 25), whereas Boethius describes it as “ny inversum deductum" 
(311, 14). The instrumental trite hyperboleon according to Alypius is formed b 
(JanS. 369, 16), whereas according to Boethius the symbol is written Y (314). 
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musica, and, given Boethius' manner of citing other writers, Boethius 
would have cited any theorist who was not consistent with the Pytha- 
gorean-Ptolemaic position of the treatise. Thus Boethius' presentation 
of notation seems to reflect a slightly different tradition than that 
found in Aristoxenian works, and is thus rooted in a text which is no 
longer extant. 

4) The question of relationship of Book IV, 3-4 to the treatise as a 
whole has been partially answered in explaining why the names of the 
notes and the notational system were introduced at this particular 
moment in the treatise. These chapters are obviously linked with 
both the division of the monochord and the discussion of the modes 
through their review of the names of the notes and their exposition 
of notation. Yet these chapters seem to be related equally to Book I. 
Although chapter 3 presents a system of naming notes which resembles 
the notational treatises, it presents the notes of the three genera 
integrated into one list. Moreover, chapter 4 returns to the termi¬ 
nology of the notes which was found in Book I, 22, and the notes as 
presented here add up to the twenty-eight which are specifically 
cited in I, 22: 

In quibus et similitudinem nominum et differentiam pernotabis; ut si nervi 
similes in omnibus cum eis, qui sunt dissimiles, colligantur, fiant simul 
omnes octo et viginti. (215, 16-19) 

The adherence to twenty-eight notes in Book IV, carried over from 
Book I, is a distinctly Pythagorean imprint on the text; for twenty- 
eight is a perfect number in Pythagorean arithmetic. 45 

Therefore, although a certain disparate element is introduced into 
De institutione musica in the discussion of Greek notation, that dis¬ 
parate element is presented in a way consistent with the treatise as a 
whole rather than with sources of notational theory. The question 
remains whether the hand of Boethius changed this material to make 
it consistent with the remainder of his work, or whether the material 

45 Concerning perfect numbers see Nicomachus Eisagoge arithmetica i, 16, and 
Boethius De institutione arithmetica i, 20 (41-42). D'Ooge, op. cit., p. 209, trans¬ 
lates Nicomachus as follows: “Now when a number, comparing with itself the 
sum and combination of all the factors whose presence it will admit, neither 
exceeds them in multitude nor is exceeded by them, then such a number is 
properly said to be perfect, as one which is equal to its own parts. Such numbers 
axe 6 and 28. . . . Twenty-eight has the factors half, fourth, seventh, fourteenth, 
and twenty-eighth, which are 14, 7, 4, 2, and 1; these added together make 28, 
and so neither are the parts greater than the whole nor the whole greater than 
the parts, but their comparison is in equality, which is the peculiar quality of the 
perfect number”. 



was already changed in his Greek source. The immediate response to 
this question is that Boethius does not play such a strong hand in his 
early works. 

C. Monochord division: The division of the monochord forms the 
heart of Book IV, and indeed if the opening sentences of Book IV are 
to be taken literally, the monochord division forms something of a 
climax to the treatise as a whole; it is "the division of the rule toward 
which our whole effort is directed": 

Etsi omnia, quae demonstranda erant, superioris libri tractatione digessi- 
mus, non paenitet tamen rursus eadem breviter memoriae recolligenda 
praestare cum quadem diversitate tractatus, ut his rursus ad memoriam 
redeuntibus ad regulae divisionem quo tota tendit intentio, veniamus. (301, 
7-12) 

Moreover, the reader must assume that this rule is that same rule 
introduced in Book I, n, the rule discovered by Pythagoras, "con¬ 
cerning which we will speak later, by which we measure the sizes and 
sound of notes": 

Itaque invenit regulam, de qua posterius loquemur . . . , per quam magni- 
tudines cordarum sonumque metimur. (198, 23-26) 

In the Enchiridion (JanS 260, I2ff.) Nicomachus had likewise promised 
a division of the monochord to be included in his Eisagoge, and this 
division is likewise associated with the name of Pythagoras. Therefore, 
if the principles determining the division of Book IV can demonstrably 
be shown to be those of Nicomachus, then we may conclude that 
Nicomachus 1 Eisagoge is the source for the heart of Book IV. 

In his principal passage concerning the monochord, Nicomachus 
promises a division of the canon "rigorously fashioned in accordance 
with the design of this master Pythagoras, not as Eratosthenes or 
Thrasyllus misinterpreted it, but as the Locrian Timaeus understood 
it, whom Plato followed, up to the twenty-seventh multiple" : 46 

xal 7 rpoaex 07 ja 6 {ie 0 a t6v tou nuOayopixou Xeyofjivou xav6vo<; xaTaTOfx^v dxpi( 3 c 5 <; 
xal xaTa t6 (3ouX7)fxa touSs tou StSaaxdcXou auvT£TeXeap(.£v7)v, ou% <*><; ’EpaToae&nr)*; 
7rap^xouaev t) 0 pacuXXo<;, aXX* &<; 6 Aoxp6<; Tl{jiaio<;, & xal IIXaTcov 7rapY)xoXo\j- 
07 )aev, lco<; tou £7TTaxaieixo<ji7rXaalou. (JanS. 260, 12-17) 

Yet another passage from the Enchiridion mentions the monochord 
division to come, and one principle of Pythagoras 1 approach is stated 

46 Translation by Flora Rose Levin, Nicomachus of Gerasa Manual of Harmonics: 
Translation and Commentary (diss. Columbia University, 1967), p. 47. 
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clearly: Ptyhagoras first determined the division of the diatonic genus, 
and from this division he determined that of the chromatic and en¬ 
harmonic genera: 

Tyjv 7rp6p<xciv dvdy^Y) Tivt 91x11x7) and tou ( 3 apuTaTOu to 6£i)toctov xcctoc 
touto t6 $icctovix&v yhtot; o6tgx; etipiaxe. (t& ydp xP^aTix&v xal IvappuSviov 
ylvo<;a 50 fc(; 7 cote ex toutou SieTpavcoaev clx; lax at 7cot& 8eT£al croi. (JanS. 249, 2-6) 

The process of deriving the chromatic and enharmonic genera from the 
diatonic is partially explained in the Enchiridion . The third to lowest 
note (lichanos or paranete) of each tetrachord in the chromatic genus 
is altered in relation to the diatonic genus, but the second to lowest 
note (parhypate or trite) of each tetrachord remains the same in the 
diatonic and chromatic genera; that same pitch (second to lowest of 
diatonic and chromatic genera) becomes the third to lowest note 
(lichanos or paranete) in the enharmonic genus. The departure from 
diatonic proceeds through the chromatic to the enharmonic: 47 

ev ptiv ouv ° TpiTcx; 7)XXdy7] 906 yy°S 7rp6<; t8 Snxtovov, 6 8e 8euTepo<; 

to) pLev StocTovixqi 6 <xut&<; t'pLeivev, 6pLOTOvct 8k tc5 tou evappumou Tphrcp. iv 8k Tto 
IvappLOvto) ol 860 ptiaoi. e^XXotY^aav 7cp6<; t6 $k£tovov &oz* avTixeTa0at t 6 £vap- 
(i6vt.ov Tcji SiaTovo), ptiaov 8’ auTwv U7rapx etv t& xpwpiaTix6v puxp&v Y<*p Trap^rpe- 
iJjev, Sv fi6vov ifjpLLToviov, dark tou 8nxtovixou. (JanS. 263, 3-10) 

The mathematics for exact placement of the notes of the enharmonic 
and chromatic genera is not found in the Enchiridion. The enharmonic 
dieses are described as halves of semitones which add up to a complete 
semitone: 

81 eai<;, tfrap ecrriv 7)(jlltovlou -/jpucru, xai mxXiv #XXy) 8teot^, auvapi^Tspai ^pUTOvlcp 
taat. (JanS. 262, 22-23) 

Such language obviously does not refer to a geometric division of the 
semitone. 48 The intervals of the chromatic genus are defined only to 

47 Nicomachus' derivation of genera from the diatonic is easily comprehended 
in a figure such as the following: 

Diatonic: 


Chromatic : 


Enharmonic: 

48 “Half” (especially the prefixes and semi -) does not necessarily mean half 
in Pythagorean musical theory; see De institutions musica iii, 1-2 (271-273). A 
“geometric” division would be one in which both proportions are equal, and 
could be expressed thus: take the interval of a semitone and divide it into two 
equal parts. Nicomachus' parts, however, are not necessarily equal, but when 


semitone 

tone 

tone 

semitone 

semitone 


diesis diesis 
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the extent that they all add up to equal two tones and a semitone: 

el xai tx Suo tovcov xal y)(jUTov1ou #vTixpu«; ionv, aXX* o 5 v lacc ex ov <palv7)Tat, 
Ta StaoTyjpLaTa Sual t6voi<; xal TjpuTovlo). (JanS. 262, 18-21) 

Before comparing these principles of division from Nicomachus with 
the division found in Boethius, the criticisms of Gushee and Pizzani 
should be examined. Gushee suggests that the omission of the letter 
"g” in the monochord alphabet of IV, n might point to a Latin source 
for the division. 49 Gushee further implies that Boethius derived his 
discussion of the monochord from Ptolemy, but that he did not *'clearly 
or unequivocally adhere" to the sophisticated instruments presented 
in Ptolemy. 50 I fail to see how the presence or absence of the letter “g” 
can imply a Latin source unless one can find a source which similarly 
omits "g'\ Furthermore, I can find no trace of Ptolemy in Boethius' 
division of the monochord; such a division of the entire system is a 
concern wholly foreign to Ptolemy. One must not let the similarity 
between the last chapter of Book IV and a passage from Ptolemy lead 
one to assume that the heart of Book IV is influenced by, much less 
borrowed from, Ptolemy. 51 

Pizzani considered the possibility that Boethius' division might be 
based on that which Nicomachus promised for his Eisagoge. But Pizzani 
sees three difficulties with this thesis: 

1. The mathematical inconsistency of Boethius' chromatic genus; 

2. The absence of any trace of the divisions of Thrasyllus or Era¬ 
tosthenes; 

3. The neglect, in Boethius' division, of the number 27 mentioned 
at Enchiridion JanS. 261, 17. 

Such problems lead Pizzani to conclude that even a hypothetical deri- 

added together, they make up a semitone. A semitone according to the Pytha¬ 
goreans is 256:243, a proportion which will not admit a geometric division using 
whole numbers. 

49 Gushee, op. cit. (n. 26), p. 380, n. 47. There is a certain symmetry in the 
omitted "g's”, for they both occur over second-to-highest notes in enharmonic 
tetrachords, the first in the hypaton tetrachord and the second in the hyper- 
boleon tetrachord (334 addenda). Every other comparable note in enharmonic 
tetrachords has a letter assigned thereto, whereas these two notes, one “g” and 
the other “gg” are missing. Such an inconsistency would most probably arise in 
conjunction with textual transmission. 

50 Gushee, op. cit., p. 379. 

51 Concerning the last chapter of Book IV, see section F. Intervallic tests, 
PP- 37 - 38 . 
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vation of Boethius' division from Nicomachus is impossible. 52 Pizzani 
is perceptive in centering on these three questions, yet he does not 
carry them far enough; for ultimately these traits may be used as 
evidence to argue for Nicomachus as source for the division. 

Nicomachus had set forth one overriding Pythagorean principle for 
the division of the canon in the Enchiridion : the primacy of the diatonic 
genus. One does not have to read very far into theoretical literature to 
sense the polemic tone in Nicomachus' statement of Pythagorean prin¬ 
ciples. A monochord division begun from the Pythagorean diatonic 
genus is truly exceptional in ancient musical theory. As early as 
Aristoxenus, the Harmonists—Eratocles in particular—are criticized 
for being obsessed with the smallest of intervals and the enharmonic 
genus to the exclusion of the chromatic and diatonic genera. 53 Although 
Aristoxenus and his followers do present two shades of a diatonic genus, 
their emphasis remains on variations of the enharmonic and chromatic, 
and their mathematical principles are unacceptable to any Pytha¬ 
gorean. 54 Yet the obsession with the pyknon, the lowest segment of 
the enharmonic and chromatic tetrachords, was not the franchise of 
Aristoxenian musical thought; for theorists using Pythagorean math¬ 
ematical principles—i.e. proportions—equally emphasized the enhar¬ 
monic and chromatic genera to the exclusion of the diatonic genus or to 
the compromise of its Pythagorean integrity. Archytas and Didymus 
had derived divisions of the three genera which, although expressed in 
proportions, wholly forsook the Pythagorean tetrachord consisting of 
918/9:8/256:243. 55 Ptolemy does include the Pythagorean scale as 
one of his five shades of diatonic genus, but the “diatonic diatonic'' 
shade is included almost like an afterthought and plays no central role 
in his derivation of genera and shades. Thus we come to consider the 


52 Pizzani, op. cit., pp. 115-121; p. 121: "Tuto pertanto concorre a farci escludere 
anche una ipotetica derivazione della sectio boeziana da Nicomaco”. 

53 Aristoxenus, Elementa i, 2-3, 6; ii, 35-36. 

54 For Aristoxenus* shades of the genera, see e.g. Elementa ii, 48-52. For Pytha¬ 
gorean criticism, see Be inst. mus. iii, 3 (273-274). 

66 The division of Archytas and Didymus are known through Ptolemy Harmo¬ 
nica : 

Archytas (Ptolemy i, 13): 


Diatonic: 

28:27 

8:7 

9:8 

Chromatic: 

28:27 

243:224 

32:27 

Enharmonic: 

28:27 

36:35 

5*4 

fmus (Ptolemy ii. 

H) 



Diatonic: 

16:15 

10:9 

9:8 

Chromatic: 

16:15 

25:24 

6:5 

Enharmonic: 

32:31 

31:30 

5 H 
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two divisions mentioned by Nicomachus in the Enchiridion, those of 
Eratosthenes and Thrasyllus. The diatonic genus of Eratosthenes did 
consist of the Pythagorean diatonic, but his chromatic and enharmonic 
were by no means related to or derived from the diatonic, but rather 
were related to each other and the enharmonic was derived from the 
chromatic. 58 Our knowledge of Thrasyllus’ division, known only 
through Theon of Smyrna, 57 is extremely sketchy. Nevertheless we 
can affirm that Thrasyllus based his division on the diatonic genus, 
and that the chromatic and enharmonic genera were derived from the 
diatonic. Thrasyllus’ division, in fact, resembles that found in Boethius 
more than any other extant division, and Thrasyllus’ derivation of the 
chromatic lichanos might even seem more consistent than that found 
in Boethius. 58 One can only speculate concerning Nicomachus’ reasons 
for rejecting Thrasyllus’ division; based on the version given by Theon, 
Thrasyllus’ mathematics would present difficulties to one working out 
details, and Thrasyllus’ division of the chromatic was probably unsatis¬ 
factory to Nicomachus. 59 

Now the broad context of Nicomachus’ citations of Eratosthenes 
and Thrasyllus can be brought into focus: These two theorists are at 
least Pythagoreans, they followed the master (xoctoc to (3ouXY)fia touSe too 
MaaxaXou) at least to the extent of using the Pythagorean diatonic 
genus, but they somehow misunderstood (TOxprjxouaev). Nicomachus 
does not even mention theorists who did not adhere to the Pythagorean 
diatonic genus, and thus his criticism of Eratosthenes and Thrasyllus 
is a form of praise compared to the silent condemnation of those who 
would forsake the 9:8 tone and the 256:243 semitone. In precisely this 
context Nicomachus comes to cite Plato’s account of the section of the 
world soul in the Timaeus. The principal import of this citation is 
again to state the primacy of the diatonic genus, for the tuning pre¬ 
sented in the Timaeus is the authoritative Pythagorean tuning with 
2:1 octave, 3:2 fifth, 4:3 fourth, 9:8 tone, and 256:243 limma or 

68 Eratosthenes' division is likewise known through Ptolemy (ii, 14): 

Diatonic: 256:243 9:8 9:8 

Chromatic: 20:19 19:18 6:5 

Enharmonic: 40:39 39:38 19:15 

67 Theon of Smyrna ii, 35-36 (ed. Dupuis pp. 143-153). 

68 Thrasyllus computed the chromatic synemmenon by figuring 9:8 (i.e. the 
diatonic tone) from the mese (Theon ii, 36, 150, 10-13). The enharmonic is 
computed by dividing the diatonic semitone in half (Theon ii, 36, 152, 1-2), but 
no definite proportion is given for this computation. 

59 Theon (152) gives 384 as the number of the nete hyperboleon and 10, 368 that 
of the proslambanomenos. These two notes should be related 4:1. 
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semitone. The division of the Timaeus was followed by Plato up to 
the twenty-seventh multiple (iux; too e7rraxaieixoai7rXa<nou) ; that is to 
say, Plato carried the progression to the cube of 2 (the first even 
number), i.e. to 8, and to the cube of 3 (the first odd number), i.e. to 
27. 60 The number 27 itself has nothing to do with the division except 
to establish, along with the multiplications of 2, the mathematical 
context within which the division takes place. Thus the answer to 
Pizzani’s inquiry concerning the meaning of Nicomachus’ expression 
lax; tou eTrraxccietxoawtXacuou can be answered precisely: 61 it establishes 
the Pythagorean diatonic mathematics as the basis of Nicomachus’ 
monochord division. 

The principles set forth by Nicomachus must now be compared to 
the monochord division found in Boethius’ fourth book. The Pytha¬ 
gorean diatonic genus is clearly the basis of the division. Chapter 5 
sets forth the linear principles of the diatonic genus noting each pitch 
with a Greek notations! symbol. 62 But such linear demonstration is 
not sufficient, and each pitch of the systema telion is translated into a 
discrete number in chapters 6 through 12. The diatonic division ad¬ 
heres to the Pythagorean diatonic of 9:8 tones and 256:243 semitones. 
The chromatic division is constructed in such a way that the second 
note (parhypate or trite) of each tetrachord in the diatonic and chro¬ 
matic genera are the same, just as set forth in Nicomachus’ Enchiridion. 
Moreover, the same note becomes the third note (lichanos or paranete) 
of the enharmonic genus, again following the principles specified by 
Nicomachus. Boethius’ division rigorously follows each and every prin¬ 
ciple of monochord division set forth in the Enchiridion. 

Yet as pointed out by Pizzani and Gushee, 63 a certain mathematical 
inconsistency may appear in the computation of the third note (licha¬ 
nos or paranete) of the chromatic genus. Briefly stated, Boethius com- 


•• Timaeus 35 b-c. 

* l Pizzani, op. cit., p. 120: “Ma come interpretare allora l’espressione di Nico- 
maco 2 <o? too 4TtToxaietxoci7tXaa(ou ? Una precisa risposta, alio stato delle nostre 
conoscenze, sembra impossible". 

* l The division of chapter 5 is incomplete, for only eleven notes (of 16) are 
computed. Only the fixed notes of the systema diezeugmenon and systema synem- 
menon and the higher tones of each tetrachord axe determined; the lower tone— 
and thus the remaining semitone—of each tetrachord is missing. Since these last 
five steps would logically follow those which are present in the chapter, one 
might convincingly argue that somewhere in the transmission of this text, either 
pre- or post-Boethian, the final steps of this division were omitted through 
scribal error. 

* J Pizzani, op. cit., pp. 117-118; Gushee, op. cit., p. 380. 
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putes the highest interval of the chromatic genus by taking the arith¬ 
metic mean of the highest diatonic 9:8 tone, i.e. 18:17, and adds that 
proportion to the tone. But this division is inconsistent with the re¬ 
mainder of the treatise only in so far as it calls the arithmetic mean of 
a tone a “semitone”, while the proportion 256:243 has repeatedly been 
demonstrated to hold the proportion of the semitone. Pizzani similarly 
views the division of 256:243 by an arithmetic mean in the computa¬ 
tion of the enharmonic genus to be a mathematical error analogous to 
that of the computation of the chromatic lichanos. 64 To judge Boethius' 
chromatic and enharmonic divisions inconsistent is to judge them by 
the rules Boethius has set forth for the diatonic genus. The only interval 
the three genera share in common is the 256:243 semitone, the 9:8 
tone as a discrete interval has no place in the chromatic or enharmonic 
genus. The proper question to ask at this point is, given the limitations 
of deriving the chromatic and enharmonic genera from the diatonic as 
specified by Nicomachus, what means should one use to compute the 
one note needed in each of these genera ? The answer lies in the ques¬ 
tion: means. Plato's Timaeus describes the process of completing the 
monochord division as one of using harmonic and arithmetic means 
to divide the products of multiplying 2 and 3. 65 Similarly Boethius, 
translating from Nicomachus, describes the process of using arithmetic, 
geometric, or harmonic means to divide a monochord in Book II, 50, 
of De institutions arithmetica : 

Nos autem praestare debemus quatenus, quemadmodum dato calamo ex¬ 
tremis foraminibus manentibus musicis mos est, ut medium foramen permu- 
tantes atque alios aperientes alios digitis occludentes diversos emittant 
sonos, vel cum duabus altrinsecus protensis chordis medii nervi sonum 
musicus vel adstringendo tenuat vel remittendo gravat: ita quoque datis 
duobus numeris nunc quidem arithmeticam nunc vero geometricam nunc 
autem armonicam medietatem experiamur inserere, ut rectum propriumque 
medietatis nomen sit, quod manentibus extremitatibus hue atque illuc ferri 
permutarique videatur. (160, 8-18, cf. Nicomachus, Eis. arith. ii, 27) 

Given the Pythagorean tradition of the three types of means and the 
diatonic arithmetic from which to derive the chromatic and enharmon¬ 
ic genera, a consistent Pythagorean would be required to employ the 
theory of means to divide these genera. Moreover, given the limitations 
of diatonic division, the arithmetic mean is the only one which could 
be used to compute the chromatic lichanos (or paranete) or the enhar- 

64 Pizzani, op. cit., p. 118. 

• 5 Timaeus 36 a-b. See on the whole passage (35 b - 36 b) F. M. Cornford, Plato's 
Cosmology, London 2 1948, pp. 66-72. 
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monic parhypate (or trite). But mathematical necessity should not lead 
us to consider the “arithmetic” computation of the chromatic lichanoi 
and the enharmonic tritai in this division mere acts of expediency. 
Nicomachus, the arithmetician, considered arithmetic proportionality 
prior by nature to other types of proportionality, and his discussion 
of unique characteristics of this class of proportions approaches the 
mood of a paean. 96 Considered in the context of Pythagorean arith¬ 
metic, the computations of the enharmonic and chromatic genera in 
Boethius’ division, rather than being inconsistencies, further unite 
Boethius’ text with the tradition of Nicomachus. The absence of theory 
of means in Thrasyllus’ computation of the chromatic genus could 
well be Nicomachus’ ground for considering it wayward to the “will of 
the master”. 

The degree of consistency between Boethius and Nicomachus pre¬ 
sents clear circumstantial evidence to suggest that Boethius’ division 
of the monochord was taken from Nicomachus. The final step in prov¬ 
ing this relationship may be taken in examining chapter 13. 

D. Fixed and Movable Notes: The theory of notes bounding tetra- 
chords as fixed and notes within the outside notes as movable through 
the genera is a common denominator of all classical Greek musical 
theory. But Nicomachus presents this theory in a way that is found 
in no other author of antiquity. He defines some notes as fixed, some 
notes as movable, and some notes as both movable and immovable. 
The third category is the element in Nicomachus’ theory that is unique 
to him and he defines notes of this third category as those which do 
not move between the diatonic and chromatic but move in the en¬ 
harmonic : 

ol |j.£v ouv tou TETpax6p8ou axpoi £aTCOT£<; <p06YY ot X^Y 0V ' rat > Y“P psTa7c£7T- 
•couaiv b> ouSevI -coW y evfiv ol 8 k ptiaoi xtvouptrvoi- Ivys rS> £vapp.ovicp. evSIrcp 
XpcopiaTt. 6 SeuTEpoQ xivoiijxsvdi; te xal ou xivoulievoc; ■ irpop (xev Yap t8 Sicctovov 
ou (ZETa7t£7CTEi, icpbs 81 to Evap|i6viov (j-ETairi— tei. (JanS. 263, 11-17) 

This description clearly follows his earlier description of the chromatic 
genus in which the second note of the chromatic tetrachord was the 
same as the second note in the diatonic tetrachord. 67 The only other 
source of Greek musical theory containing the theory of notes which 
sometimes move and sometimes remain the same is Boethius’ De 

** Nicomachus, Eisagoge arithmetica ii, 22-23; cf. Boethius, De inst. arith. ii, 
42-43 (I 39 -I 44 )- 
87 See above n. 47. 
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institutione musical Even Pizzarn must admit that this chapter of 
Book IV is taken directly from Nicomachus. 69 But the threefold div¬ 
ision of notes is found in Boethius' Book I, 27 (219, 25-28), and at that 
place the discussion of Book IV, 13 is promised. Thus the threefold 
division of notes serves to unify Book IV with the first book of Boe¬ 
thius' treatise. 

The placement of the passage concerning fixed and movable notes 
immediately following the monochord division is crucial, for the mobil¬ 
ity or immobility of notes is determined in a division of the monochord. 
By viewing the monochord division from the perspective of the three¬ 
fold classification of notes we come to see that the division found in 
Boethius is as unique as the classification given by Nicomachus. No 
other division of the monochord extant from antiquity is consistent 
with Nicomachus' classification of notes and mathematical principles. 
The division of Didymus is constructed in such a way that the parhy- 
pate or trite is the same proportion from the lowest note in both the 
chromatic and diatonic genera, but that proportion is 16:15 rather 
than 256:243. Similarly in the division of Archytas the second notes 
are the same in both diatonic and chromatic genera, but the proportion 
is 28:27; an( l the proportion is the same for all three genera, not just 
the diatonic and chromatic. 70 The division of Thrasyllus, although only 
known in part, comes closest to that of Boethius, but it presents math¬ 
ematical difficulties and Nicomachus expressly rejected it. Therefore, I 
can only conclude that the monochord division of Boethius' fourth 
book—chapters 5-12—and the discussion of fixed and movable notes— 
chapter 13—are cut from the same piece of cloth, and that the fabric 
of this theory is drawn from the lost musical treatise of Nicomachus 
of Gerasa. 

E. Modal theory: No section of Boethius' De institutione musica has 
attracted more attention from musicologists than the four chapters 
dealing with the theory of Greek modes. Any reader approaching these 
chapters for the first time feels confused if not bewildered by the com¬ 
plexity and seeming contradictions found therein. But the confusion 
of these chapters is nothing compared to the contradictions found in 
secondary literature treating them. It is difficult to examine these 

• 8 Boethius translates Nicomachus’ xivotifievoi ts xcd ou xivoupcvoi as inter im- 
mobiles mobilesque in i, 27 (219, 25-26) and nec in totum inmobiles nec in totum 
mobiles in iv, 13 (335, 10). 

•• Pizzani, op. cit., pp. 121-122. 

70 See above n. 55. 
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chapters without exploring each theoretical detail, but here I will only 
examine theoretical detail insofar as it relates directly to the question 
of Boethius' sources. The much needed fresh study of the theory con¬ 
tained in these chapters must await a future essay. 

The most careful examination of Boethius' modal theory is a forty- 
year-old study by Lucas Kunz, Die Tonartenlehre des Boethius . 11 Kunz 
examines each aspect of Boethius' theory in comparison with other 
ancient sources, points out the aspects they share in common and the 
aspects unique to the treatment found in Boethius, and concludes that, 
although there is evidence of Ptolemaic thought, Boethius did not draw 
directly on Ptolemy for these chapters. He argues rather that Boethius 
based these chapters on two non-Ptolemaic sources. Kunz views 
Boethius as a somewhat confused scholar, having difficulty with trans¬ 
lation from Greek to Latin, juggling two sources with conflicting 
aspects, composing nevertheless an important source for the history of 
ancient modal theory. 

Without refuting the arguments of Kunz, Pizzani concludes that 
Ptolemy is the ‘‘essential source, if not to say the unique source" of 
Book IV, 14-18. 72 He bases this assertion on loose parallels between 
Ptolemy and Boethius which we will examine below. Pizzani suggests 
that most of Boethius' errors arise from his attempt to simplify the 
theory he found in Ptolemy and coordinate it with the notational 
charts which, like chapters 3 and 4 of Book IV, he borrowed from 
Gaudentius. Pizzani considers the last three chapters treating the 
modes as a ‘‘deformed and vilified exposition" of theory of tropes. 73 
He accuses Boethius of confusing octave species with trope, an accusa¬ 
tion carefully demolished in the study of Kunz. 74 

The one opinion that Kunz and Pizzani—and most other musicolo¬ 
gists who have commented on Boethius' modal chapters—share in 
common is that Boethius was inept at reading Greek and rather 
muddleheaded. Yet this opinion is never stated as a hypothesis, but 
rather advanced insidiously as a means of explaining elements in 
Boethius' text which do not fit their arguments of the moment. The 

71 In: Kirchenmusikalisches Jahrbuch, 31 (1936), 5-24. 

72 Pizzani, op. cit., p. 136: "Da tutto ci6 risulta con estrema evidenza che, pur 
attraverso le omissioni, i travisamenti, le suture, Tolemeo h la fonte essenziale, 
per non direunica, ditutta questa sezione (IV, 14-18) del De institutions musica ”. 

73 Pizzani, op. cit., p. 128: "I rimanenti quattro capitoli del quarto libro (15-18) 
contengono la tanto denigrata e vilipesa esposizione della dottrina dei tropi o 
scale di trasposizione”. 

74 Kunz, op. cit., pp. 14-18. 
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corpus of Boethius' writings refutes this opinion; for most of his works 
are bmlt upon Greek sources, and he repeatedly proves himself able 
both to understand and to translate the most difficult mathematical, 
logical, and philosophical concepts. This is not to say that Boethius 
was beyond making some minor slip of understanding or translating; 75 
it is rather to argue that he had a basic comprehension of the Greek 
source or sources from which he was working and that his Latin text 
faithfully transmits the basic import and structure of the Greek. 
Having restated my estimate of Boethius’ ability, I will i) examine 
the relationship of Boethius’ modal chapters with Ptolemy, 2) show 
aspects of these chapters which are unique in relation to all other 
extant sources, and 3) make several limited suggestions concerning 
possible sources. 

1) Boethius and Ptolemy: The relation of Boethius’ text to that of 
Ptolemy becomes apparent in the first definition presented in chapter 
14, that of species: 

eZ8o<; (x£v toIvuv IcttI 7uoia 0 eai<; tcov xaO* Species autem est quaedam positio 
£xaaTov y£vo<; 18 i<x£ 6 vtcov zoi<; olxeioit; propriam habens formam secundum 
6poi<; Xoycov. (49, 9-10) unumquodque genus in uniuscuiusque 

proportionis consonantiam facientis 
terminis constituta. (337, 22-25) 


An explication of the species follows this definition, and Boethius uses 
an alphabet to represent notes exactly the same as Ptolemy: 

Boethius: 74 abcdef ghk lmnxo 

Ptolemy: ABTAEZHQKAMNSO (Harmonica ii.3. 50) 


75 See list of minor difficulties and variants between Boethius and Nicomachus 
prepared by Robbins in D'Ooge, op. cit. (n. 5), pp. 134-136, which concludes as 
follows: "It is easy to see from the unimportant character of these deviations 
and from their comparative fewness in such an extended text that Boethius did 
not do violence to his model". 

74 Friedlein's edition, following the majority of manuscripts, presents this alpha¬ 
bet as ending . . . h i k 1 m n o (338, 4-9). Numerous manuscripts, however, 
employ the Ptolemaic alphabet, or the Ptolemaic alphabet changed into the 
Latin alphabet: among the latter are: Brussels, Bibl. Royale, Ms 5444-6 and 
10114-6; Einsiedeln, Stiftsbibliothek, Ms 358; Florence, Bibl. Medicea Lauren- 
ziana, Ashb. 1051; Ivrea, Bibl. Capitolare, Ms 52; Munich, Bayerische Staatsbibl. 
Clm 367 and Clm 18480; Paris, Bibl. Nat., Ms Lat. 7202; Prague, University 
Library, Ms 1717; Vienna, Oest. Nat. Bibl., Ms 51.5 and 55.2. Since the Ptolemaic 
alphabet is the model for this passage, and since manuscripts containing the 
Ptolemaic alphabet generally represent the oldest textual tradition (10th c), the 
Ptolemaic alphabet in all likelihood represents the one originally used by 
Boethius. 
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But Ptolemy considers alpha to be the highest note while Boethius 
assigns ‘a* to the hypate hypaton, the lowest note considered in this 
passage. Boethius does not, however, merely transliterate Ptolemy 
when he explicates the species, in fact his species are considerably 
different from Ptolemy's; therefore although this passage exhibits the 
Ptolemaic element of the alphabet, it clearly is not based on Ptolemy 
in working out details. 77 

Boethius' definition of system [constitutio) in chapter 15 appears to 
be related to that of Ptolemy Harmonica ii. 4: 

. . . oru<ra)(ia (ilv dbuXcos xaXetTai t 6 suy- Constitutio est plenum veluti modu- 
xelpevov plyeOos lx crupcpamaiv, xaOdbuep lationis corpus ex consonantiarum 
oup9covta cruYxelpevov piyeQos Ip- coniunctione consistens quale est vel 
peXei&v, xal Icrav &cr7tep aup9covta aup- diapason, vel diapason et diatessaron, 
9<ovtc5v t 6 auaTTjpa. (50, 12-15) vel bisdiapason. (341, 22-25) 

But little more can be said concerning these two definitions except to 
say that they are related. The basic idea of structure is the same: 
system is made from conjunction of consonances. But Ptolemy's ab¬ 
stract piycOo*; becomes the more concrete plenum modulationis corpus 
in Boethius, and Ptolemy gives no specific examples of systems as 
does the definition of Boethius. Ptolemy's text, as a matter of fact, 
proceeds from this point to demonstrate that only the bisdiapason is a 
valid system. 78 

Of these three parallels, only one, the definition of species, can be 
said to show exact correspondence to Ptolemy. But there are numerous 
elements in the modal theory found in Boethius that run contrary to 
the thought of Ptolemy. Boethius uses the word modus in his presenta¬ 
tion of the Greek “keys", a word Boethius used to translate tp6to<;, 
whereas Ptolemy seems to avoid the term Tp67to<; [Harmonica ii, 7-11). 
Moreover, Boethius gives a clear definition of modus equating the 
concept with moving a system up or down in pitch: 

Sunt autem tropi constitutiones in totis vocum ordinibus vel gravitate vel 

acumine differentes. (341, 21-22) 

Ptolemy gives no such definition, and, in fact, Boethius' definition 
runs contrary to Ptolemy's concept of non-modulating system (anar/jpa 

77 Pizzani, op. cit ., p. 126, agrees that Boethius is conscious of this departure 
from Ptolemy: "Boezio h perfettamente cosciente della modifica apportata al 
suo modello . . . .” 

78 Pizzani, op. cit., p. 131, makes Ptolemy look more like Boethius by leaving 
out phrases and one whole sentence from Ptolemy's definition (Harmonica ii, 4, 
50, 12-20); but in so doing he does considerable violence to Ptolemy's original 
text. 
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afisTapoXov). 79 Boethius includes the diapason system and synemmenon 
system in his presentation of modes, while Ptolemy rejects these 
systems because they will not contain all species of consonances ( Har¬ 
monica ii. 4). Boethius determines the number of species a consonance 
may have in the following way: the species of a given consonance will 
number one less than the number of notes in that consonance (338, 
16-17: semperque una minus species erit, quam fuerint voces); Ptolemy 
determines the number of species as follows: a consonance will have as 
many species as there are intervals in that consonance [Harmonica ii, 
3, 49). Boethius describes the spacing of the modes using emmelic 
intervals (342, 346-347), while Ptolemy insists that the spacing of the 
modes must be determined with only consonances [Harmonica ii, 10, 

63-64). 

But these differences between Boethius and Ptolemy merely enume¬ 
rate specific points of conflict between the two authors, they do not 
take account of concepts essential to Ptolemy's thought which are 
omitted from Boethius' text. The following Ptolemaic concepts are 
totally absent from Boethius' text: the thetic and dynamic placing 
of notes (ii, 4), the rationale for the character or ‘"ethos" of the tonoi 
(ii, 7), the arguments that the number of tonoi should not be extended 
by using the semitone and that the eighth tonos is qualitatively ident¬ 
ical to the first (ii, 8), and the notion of a middle octave—comfortable 
for the voice—around which the tonoi function (ii, 6). Moreover, 
Ptolemy's thought is qualitatively different from that found in 
Boethius: Ptolemy argues in the manner of a geometrician, always 
abstractly, repeatedly using alphabetical symbols to prove a point 
before relating the principle in question to concrete musical terms, 
whereas Boethius, repeatedly using specific names of notes and 
notational symbols, argues from a more concrete and practical 
standpoint. 

Given 1) the looseness of correspondences between Boethius and 
Ptolemy, 2) the theory contained in Boethius that is contrary to 
Ptolemy, and 3) the absence in Boethius of concepts essential to the 
Ptolemaic concept of the tonoi, it seems improbable that Ptolemy's 
Harmonica was even a direct source, much less the essential source, 

79 See especially Harmonica ii, 5, where the notes as names (xaTa 0 £<nv) become 
a circle, as it were, of functions (xaxa Suvapiv); I. During clearly illustrates the 
process in his translation and commentary on Harmonica, Ptolemaios und Por- 
phyrios iiber die Musik, Goteborg (Goteborgs Hogskolas Arsskrift XL) 1934, 
p. 228. Such a concept is unique to Ptolemy and wholly foreign to Boethius' 
transposed systems. 
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of Boethius’ discussion of the modes. An argument that Ptolemy is 
the direct source of this passage must be based on Boethius’ incompe¬ 
tence, a premise which remains to be proven. Boethius was obviously 
working from a source other than Ptolemy, but a source which either 
was acquainted with Ptolemy’s theory or with the source upon which 
Ptolemy based his thought. 

A final perplexing problem concerning the relation to Ptolemy and 
the addition of the eighth mode must be approached. I must examine 
the context and passage of this problem in detail since it leads Kunz 
to argue that Boethius used two sources for the modal theory 80 and 
Pizzani to attribute a flagrant error to Boethius. 81 In chapter 14 
Boethius had shown that there were seven species of diapason using 
the alphabet “a . . . m n x o”, consisting of fourteen letters. In chapter 
15 Boethius explained that from these seven species were derived seven 
modes: 

Ex diapason igitur consonantiae specibus existunt, qui appellantur modi 
. . . (341, 19-20) 

But in the charts found at the end of chapters 15 and 16, one finds 
eight modes. Thus chapter 17 begins with a qualification concerning 
the eighth mode: 

Septem quidem esse praediximns modos, sed nihil videatur incongruum, 
quod octavus super adnexus est. Huius enim adiectionis rationem paulo 
posterius eloquemur. (343, 17-20) 

Boethius proceeds to explain the rationale of the modal chart, then by 
using the mesai he traces the intervals between the modes. He explains 
carefully to the reader that the proslambanomenoi, the lowest pitches, 
are to the reader’s left and the netai, the highest pitches, are to the 
reader’s right. Then he takes the mese of each of the first seven modes 
and shows its intervalhc relationship to its neighbors and others. 
Finally, he comes to the justification for the eighth mode. Given 
Boethius’ previous rationale for modes, two aspects of the mode must 
be explained: its species of diapason, and its position relative to the 
other modes. In order to explain the diapason of the eighth mode, 
Boethius introduces a new alphabet, described simply as a bisdiapason: 
Sit bisdiapason consonantia haec: (347, 19). The new alphabet proceeds 
A .. . N 0 P, and contains fifteen letters. Boethius then takes the dia¬ 
pason A: H and says it is what ‘‘we called the first species of diapason”. 

80 Kunz, op. cit., pp. 19-20. 

81 Pizzani, op. cit., p. 134. 
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Primam igitur diximus esse speciem diapason earn, quae est AH. 

At this point Kunz argues that Boethius must be using a different 
source from chapter 14, for in chapter 14 “o-g” was called the first 
species (339, 5-6). 82 Moreover, Kunz argues that Boethius was not even 
aware of the discrepancy created by using two alphabets. 83 But two 
characteristics of these alphabets must be observed: 1) Each alphabet 
fits only in the context of its use. The first alphabet was used to 
explicate the seven species of diapason, and it represented the notes 
from the hypate hypaton to the nete hyperboleon, i.e. only 14 notes 
of the 15 in the systema telion. The first alphabet contains only seven 
diapason consonances, the seven species, for one needs 15 notes to 
arrive at the reliqua diapason , 84 Moreover, the first alphabet cannot be 
altered to add the necessary note, for the note to be added is the 
proslambanomenos, a note which precedes the hypate hypaton, and 
the hypate hypaton is already A. Therefore Boethius needs a new 
alphabet. 2) The two alphabets are completely different, for the first 
with 14 letters ends in . . . m n x 0, while the second with 15 letters 
ends in M N 0 P (and uses I). Finally, Boethius does not say: AH est 
ea, quae est prima species diapason; but rather: diximus primam 
speciam diapason esse earn, quae est AH. The difference between these 
expressions demonstrates that Boethius was aware he was working 
with a new alphabet as well as a new and larger system. Since Boethius 
had traced all species from higher to lower pitch, one must assume 
that A is the higher pitch in the new context. Therefore, A is nete 
hyperboleon in the alphabet concerning the eighth mode, and indeed 
AG of this passage is identical with OG of chapter 14. 

An important but overlooked bit of paleographic evidence further 
proves this point. Two manuscripts 85 contain the second alphabet 
written from right to left, as follows: 

PONMLKIHGFEDCBA 

Given the facts that this alphabet is explaining the chart of the modes, 
that Boethius has just described the chart as representing low notes on 

82 Kunz, op. cit., pp. 19-20. 

83 Kunz, op. cit., p. 19: “Er ist sich nicht dariiber klar geworden, dass seine 
neue Quelle eine ganz andere Zahlweise der Oktavspezies kennt”. 

84 Boethius never makes the mistake of calling the eighth diapason an “eighth 
species”. He carefully writes: “Reliquitur igitur extra -HP-, quae ut totus ordo 
inpleretur, adiecta est”. (348, 1-2) Thus I refer to the eighth diapason, following 
Boethius, as reliqua diapason [ponsonantia\. 

85 Munich, Bayerische Staatsbibl. Clm 6361 and Clm 18478. 
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the left and high notes on the right (345, 20-22), and that Boethius 
consistently traces species from high to low pitch, the alphabet from 
right to left perfectly fulfills the need of the argument that a bis- 
diapason system (A-P) will contain one diapason beyond those of the 
seven species, and that this reliqua diapason is that found between the 
mese and the proslambanomenos (HP). 88 

Thus it is not necessary to postulate a new source to explain the 
logic of the eighth mode in Boethius’ text, rather it is obvious that 
Boethius—or, more properly, his source—was required to postulate a 
new alphabet in order to justify the reliqua diapason. Although it is 
awkward to use two different series of letters, each is unique to its 
context and each is consistent with the other. 

But the alphabet merely explains the reliqua diapason, not its posi¬ 
tion in relation to the other modes. The passage explicating the possi¬ 
bility of eight modes concludes with the following sentences: 

Relinquitur igitur extra HP, quae ut totus ordo impleretur, adiecta est. 

Atque his est octavus modus, quem Ptolomaeus super adnexuit. (348, 2-3). 

If we recall the two necessary elements in Boethius’ rationale for modes 
—a species of octave and a position in relation to other modes—the 
concluding sentences of chapter 17 make perfect sense. The "species” 
of the eighth mode is HP, the reliqua diapason added so that the whole 
series might be filled out; Ptolemy joined it (positioned it) at the top. 
The reference to Ptolemy clearly refers to the following passage: 

. . . $ t6v<}) tov 81 a TOxa&v £a6pevov exi 656 t6v ccutSv ovxa TrpoCTTjySpEuaav 

u7uep(ii5oX68iov i-T.h tou CTUfr( 3 ePi)x 6 TO<;, <6? urrsp -riv pii^oXuSiov elXr)ptp.£vov . . . 

( 63 , 5 - 7 ) 

In this passage ( Harmonica ii, 10, 62-64) Ptolemy is describing a tradi¬ 
tional school of Greek theory which espoused eight modes. Ptolemy 
is critical of two aspects of this school, the way they use emmelic inter- 

84 Despite the fact that the overwhelming majority of manuscripts contain the 
alphabet written from left to right, I would argue that the right to left reading 
is the original. It is much easier to understand the passage with the right-left 
alphabet, and it is easy to imagine scribes reversing the alphabet to read nor¬ 
mally. On the other hand, a reverse in the order from left-right into right-left is 
very difficult to explain; such a change would require scribes of inordinate 
erudition and understanding. Finally, this alphabet is a point of considerable 
variation in manuscripts; see Kunz, op. cit., p. 21. Some manuscripts omit the 
series of letters, leaving an empty space followed by the text explaining the 
missing alphabet; among these are: Ivrea, Bibl. Capitolare, Ms 52; Munich, 
Bayerische Staatsbibl., Clm 367; St. Gall, Vadianische Bibl., Ms 296; and Stutt¬ 
gart, Wurttembergische Landesbibl., Ms HB XI 33. 
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vals to space the modes and their use of an eighth mode identical in 
species to the first. Thus although Ptolemy describes the eighth mode 
as "joined at the top” (and Ptolemy's is the only extant passage con¬ 
cerning the position of the eighth mode), in the end he rejects the 
validity of the hypermixolydian mode. Both Pizzani and Kunz mis¬ 
translate Boethius' text in saying Boethius attributed to Ptolemy the 
"addition” of an eighth mode. 87 There are clearly two complementary 
verbs in the last two sentences of chapter 17: adiecta est and super 
adnexuit. The mode is added because of the extra diapason in the 
bisdiapason, and Ptolemy, rather than adding it, joined it at the top. 
Boethius does not attribute to Ptolemy the addition of an eighth mode. 
If there is a flaw in this passage, it is that Boethius—or his source— 
does not state that "according to Ptolemy (or, Ptolemy said) the mode 
was added at the top, but that in the end Ptolemy rejected it”. 88 

2) Unique aspects: Several elements are found in Boethius' chapters 
concerning the modes that are found in no other extant treatise, either 
Greek or Latin. Before making suggestions concerning the source of 
these chapters, these unique aspects must be examined. 

Boethius' explication of the species of consonances is unique in three 
ways: 1) he traces consonances from high pitch to low pitch whereas 
all other theorists trace from low to high. 89 2) Boethius develops a 
system of numbering the species which is different from other theorists, 
all of whom share the same numbering system. 90 3) While Boethius 
uses the newly developed numbering system to trace out species, when 
explaining which species are found between fixed notes he uses the 
traditional system; moreover he is expressly aware that he is using two 
systems of numbering. 91 

87 Kunz, op. cit., p. 13: “Eigentumlich ist es, dass Boethius den achten Modus 
. . . als den Modus bezeichnet, der von Ptolemaus hinzugefligt sei''. Pizzani, 
op. cit., p. 134: “Per giunta alia fine del cap. 17 lo scrittore latino attribuisce 
proprio a Tolemeo tale aggiunta: hie est octavus modus, quem Ptolomaeus super - 
adnexuit* *. 

88 Cf. Kunz, op. cit., p. 13: Wahrscheinlich hat der Autor, auf den Boethius hier 
zuriickgeht, den Hypermixolydius zwar den achten Modus des Ptolemaus ge- 
nannt, aber in dem Sinne, dass er von Ptolemaus erwahnt worden sei, was 
richtig ist”. 

89 Boethius' awareness of direction in tracing consonances is shown in his intro¬ 
ductory remark to tracing species: JJt enim a mese ceteras ordiamur, diatessaron 
consonantiae species sunt tres hoc modo (338, 17-18). 

90 Boethius' system of numbering is explained very clearly by Kunz, op. cit., 
pp. 6-11. 

91 E.g. iv, 14 (339, 12-15): Nam si ab hypate hypaton incipiam; erit -AD-, id 
est ab hypate hypaton in meson hypaten, ea, quae est in hoc ordine prima. 
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Yet the most unusual aspect of Boethius' modal chapters is the use 
of notation to explain an eight-fold modal system. The extant treatises 
employing notation are in the Aristoxenian tradition and as such 
espouse a system of thirteen or fifteen modes, or, to be more exact, 
keys. 92 Evidence of the direct background of the Aristoxenian system 
is present in Boethius' charts where the mixolydian mode is listed as 
mixolydius vel hyperdorius , 93 The treatment of modes in the Aristo¬ 
xenian treatises casts each mode in three genera, and merely lists modes 
one after the other with no attempt to represent intervals between 
notes or relative position between modes. Boethius' chart, on the other 
hand, contains eight modes, in only the diatonic genus, represented in 
such a way that tones and semitones are clearly^ discemable and the 
relative position of each mode is immediately obvious. This chart, said 
to be handed down from antiquity, 94 and Boethius’ text itself are the 
only extant documents which predicate the eight-fold modal system. 
The only other witness for this system is Ptolemy, who finds the eighth 
mode otiose since it is harmonically identical with the first, and thus 
he argues for limiting the number of modes to seven. 95 

3) Possible sources: When raising questions concerning possible 
sources for Boethius' modal chapters one is immediately impressed 
with two rather paradoxical forces in the text. On the one hand the 
text is eclectic; for it draws from the notational tradition on the one 
side and Ptolemy on the other, it presents a new and unique numbering 
system on the one side and uses the traditional on the other. But, at 
the same time, the text is basically conservative; for although it draws 
from various traditions, it nevertheless argues for a tonal system for¬ 
saken by the Aristoxenians on the one hand and rejected by Ptolemy 
on the other, and it presents that system only in the diatonic genus. 
It seems inconceivable that Boethius, the sixth century Roman patri¬ 
cian, could have written this text or even compiled it from the various 

92 See e.g. Cleonides, Isagoge (ed. JanS. 167-207), 12 (JanS. 203-205); Aristides 
Quintilianus, De musica (ed. R. P. Winnington-Ingram, Leipzig 1963), i, 10, 20, 
10-21, 4. 

93 Concerning hyper- nomenclature, the term key, and the late Aristoxenians, 
see R. P. Winnington-Ingram, Mode in Ancient Greek Music, Cambridge 193b, 
pp. 19-21. 

94 I, 15 (342, 27-343, 1): . . ab antiquis tradita musicis descriptio . . 

96 See Harmonica ii, 9-10; yet we may exaggerate Ptolemy's rejection of an 
eighth mode, for he concludes his discussion of spacing the modes with a pro¬ 
vision for an eighth mode as follows: 

xav XaP<o(xev Tiva tco T 81a 7raacov 7) tw A, Tovicdav 8 t)Xov6tl xal otircos $;si 

tt)v 7 rp 6 <; t&v (xevov u 7 repox?)v . . . (64, 7-9). 
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threads represented therein. In the first place Boethius bases his early 
works on preexistent Greek sources, and in the second place, Boethius 
is not so original and creative a thinker. For obvious reasons I reject 
Pizzani's thesis that the modal chapters were based essentially on 
Ptolemy; furthermore I have shown that Kunz's requirement of two 
sources does not necessarily follow. I would argue that these chapters 
were translated from a single Greek source written during the lifetime 
of Ptolemy or later, by a writer basically conservative in his attitude 
toward musical theory, yet acquainted with a broad spectrum of musi¬ 
cal thought. 

F. Intervallic tests: The last chapter of Book IV bears such obvious 
resemblance to Ptolemy's Harmonica i, 8, 18-19, that Pizzani and 
Gushee have stated that it is taken directly from Ptolemy. 96 One sus¬ 
pects that the close resemblance of this chapter to Ptolemy may even 
have lead them to see Ptolemy as a source for the preceding chapters 
where there is not such obvious resemblance. The similarity between 
the chapter of Boethius and that of Ptolemy begins even in the titles: 

Ptolemy i, 8: Ttva Tp67rov aStaTaxTO)^ Se ixOtjcovtou tg>v aupt^Gmajv ol X6yot 8l a 
tou fxovox6p8ou xav6vo^. (16, 32) 

Boethius iv, 18: Quemadmodum indubitanter musicae consonantiae aure 
diiudicare possint. (248, 4-5) 

Although the first half of Ptolemy's chapter (16, 32-17, 26) is not found 
in Boethius' text, the last half of Ptolemy's text shows such substantial 
concordances with Boethius chapter 18 that scholars have correctly 
posited it as an obvious source of Boethius' text. But all too obvious 
parallels have led these scholars to overlook crucial differences between 
the texts of Ptolemy and Boethius, differences which not only suggest 
that the passage was not translated directly from Ptolemy, but which 
aid in identifying the probable source. Boethius' text follows that of 
Ptolemy until the actual testing of intervals, but at that point the 
similarity ceases. Ptolemy is concise and abstract: 

TOtouTcoy (iiv yap XaiAf}avo(j.£v7]<; EK SiaaTaaeox; xeaaapcov, otcov sgtIv yj KH 

Tptcov, oi xa 0 * ixarepov auT&v (pOoyyot 7roi7)<roucri ttjv $ia Tsaodcpcov au(j.cpcov£av 

81a t6v l7UTpiTov X6yov. (19, 1-4) 

Boethius, on the other hand, expands the text to describe the “inter¬ 
val" of the diatessaron, known by striking alternately, and the “con¬ 
sonance" of the diatessaron, known by striking both parts at the same 
time: 

96 Pizzani, op. cit., pp. 137-138; Gushee, op. cit. (n. 26), p. 379. 
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. . . atque alterutra vicissim .EK. et .KF. plectro adhibito pellantur, dia- 
tessaron distantia consonabit, sin vero simul utrasque percussero, diates- 
saron consonantiam nosco. (348, 24-349, 1) 

And again concerning the diapason: 

Item si diapason consonantiam temptare voluero, totam tribus partibus 
seco atque in unam duasque distribuens easdem simul vel alterutram pul- 
sans, quid consonet vel quid dissonet utraque, cognosco. (349, 5-8) 

The distinction between interval and consonance is absent from 
Ptolemy, as is the notion of striking simultaneously and alternately. 
Moreover, the similarity between the “simul percussero" and “simul 
pulsans” found in the last chapter of Book IV and the "simul pulsae” 
found in the first chapter of the same book sounds more like intentional 
harmony than coincidental echo. But this is not the only imprint left 
on the text by a hand other than Ptolemy. Ptolemy tests the following 
intervals in his text: 4:3, 3:2, 2:1, 8:3, 3:1, and 4:1 (19,1-15). 
Boethius carries his tests through the triple proportion, but the test 
of 8:3, the diapason and diatessaron, is omitted. The Pythagoreans 
had rejected the diapason and diatessaron as a consonance because the 
proportion 8:3 was neither a multiplenor superparticular proportion. 
Ptolemy argued that such rigor on the part of Pythagoreans went 
beyond reason {Harmonica i, 6), and thus he pointedly listed it among 
consonances. Boethius records in Book II, 27, that Nicomachus had 
said much against considering the diapason and diatessaron a con¬ 
sonance, but that he himself had abbreviated Nicomachus’ arguments: 

Sed quamquam de his multa Nicomachus, nos tamen, qua potuimus brevi- 
tate partim ea ipsa, quae Pythagorici affirmant, promentes, partim ex 
isdem quaedam consequentia argumentantes probavimus, si diatessaron 
consonantiae diapason addatur, consonantiam ex his coniungi non posse. 
(260, 12-16) 

One might again attempt to argue that Boethius is responsible for the 
“editing” of Ptolemy in this last chapter of Book IV, but such doctri¬ 
naire creativity is not typical of Boethius. The editing of Ptolemy's 
text much more probably took place at the hand of a Greek Pytha¬ 
gorean who had already used the concept of “simul pulsae” in defining 
consonances and rejected the diapason and diatessaron as a consonance, 
namely Nicomachus of Gerasa. 

V. Book IV , Nicomachus , and the unity of Books I-IV 

Viewed from the perspective of the above analysis, Book IV can be 
perceived as a unified whole. If one concerns oneself with only the 
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individual parts, one might, like Pizzani, view this book as a "wild 
forest" and label it an outright “guazzabulio”. 97 But if one rises above 
the trees, one can view the forest as a whole, a forest with clearly 
defined boundaries and a distinctly unified color. 

In the first place, the book is wholly Pythagorean: from the opening 
passage excerpted from Sectio canonis, through the doctrinaire division 
of the monochord, finally concluding with the testing of only multiple 
and superparticular intervals, the Pythagorean boundaries of musical 
theory are clearly defined. The only two sections not overtly Pytha¬ 
gorean are the chapters on notation and modality symmetrically 
framed by the Pythagorean parts. Moreover, these two sections betray 
sufficient individuality to make them clearly not part of Aristoxenian 
or Ptolemaic territory. The notational chapters, unlike the notational 
treatises, integrate the genera into a single list of twenty-eight notes, 
and the chapters on modality reveal a staunchly conservative, albeit 
eclectic, character. Furthermore, the emphasis on the diatonic genus 
to the exclusion of the enharmonic and chromatic in the modal dis¬ 
cussion is thoroughly consistent with the Pythagorean bias of Book 
IV.* 8 

But in the second place, the hue of Book IV, like the first three 
books of the treatise, is distinctly that of Nicomachus of Gerasa. The 
division of the monochord is demonstrably that promised by Nico¬ 
machus. The simul pulsae in the definitions of consonance found in the 
first and last chapters of the book further reveal the imprint of Nico¬ 
machus’ 5 pa xpou< 70 evT£<;. Furthermore, the arithmetic additions to the 
geometric proofs from Sedio canonis follow the methods of Nicomachus, 
who tended to express both magnitude and multitude in integers. 99 
The doctrinaire exclusion of the diapason and diatessaron as conso¬ 
nance is one of the most obvious traces of Nicomachus, for his con¬ 
servatism on this point even made Boethius abbreviate what the funda¬ 
mentalist had to say. Such conservatism is consistent with Nicomachus’ 
arithmetical thought, for who else but such a doctrinaire Pythagorean 
could write a mathematical treatise in the second century A.D. and 
” Pizzani, op. tit., p. 133. 

98 One cannot help but ask whether the eight-fold modal system is not a Pytha¬ 
gorean element in itself. Ptolemy attacks Aristoxenians and criticizes Pytha¬ 
goreans; his attack in Harmonica ii, 9 is clearly directed at Aristoxenians who 
use all minute intervals to expand the number of modes (to 13 or 15). Is Ptolemy 
criticizing the Pythagoreans in Harmonica ii, 10, when he rejects the eighth 
mode ? 

** Concerning differences between Euclidian and Pythagorean methods see 
D’Ooge, op. tit., pp. 46-48. 
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completely ignore irrational numbers ? 100 Thus the conservatism of 
the chapters treating the modes is again fitting with Nicomachus, and 
the individuality and eclecticism of these chapters reflects traits found 
in Nicomachus' other works. 101 

The unity of Books I-IV can be demonstrated in three ways: i) 
References in the first three books to a monochord division following 
Pythagorean principles (i, n), to fixed and movable notes (i, 27), and 
to a satisfactory proof that superparticular proportions cannot be 
equally divided 102 clearly predicate the content of Book IV. 2) Book V 
begins with the following statement: 

Post monochordi regularis divisionem adicienda esse arbitror ea, in quibus 

veteres musicae doctores sententiae diversitate discordant ... (351, 15-17) 

The inference is clear: the preceding represented a unified point of 
view, and what follows departs therefrom. At this point Boethius put 
aside the source that he had used in compiling the first books and 
began a text based on Ptolemy. Book IV is obviously essential to 
what preceded. 3) The point of view unifying these four books is that 
of Pythagoreanism; for they argue deductively for the proper propor¬ 
tions of intervals in the diatonic genus, they rank these intervals by 
their mathematical integrity, they are suspicious of any role the sense 
might play in musical judgment; yet in the end they let the ear hear 
the sound of mathematical integrity in the division of the monochord. 

All evidence points to the fact that the lost EicyaYcoyi) ^ovclxtj of 
Nicomachus of Gerasa served as the source of these four books. Defini¬ 
tions of terms in Book I follow those found in Nicomachus' extant 
treatise; Nicomachus is cited concerning theories which are not found 
in his extant works; these four books are dependent on and consistent 
with the De institutione arithmetica , a translation of Nicomachus' 
ElcraycayY) apt 0 p)Tixr); the monochord division of Book IV follows 
Nicomachus' specifications, and imprints of his thought and language 

100 Concerning the discovery of irrational number see B. L. van der Waerden, 
Zeno und die Grundlagendkrisis der griechischen Mathematik, in: Mathematische 
Annalen, 117 (1940-41), 141-161; Kurt von Fritz, The Discovery of Incommen¬ 
surability by Hippasos of Metapontum, in: Annals of Mathematics, 46 (1945)* 
242-264; Becker, op. cit. (n. 21), pp. 455 - 4 6 5 - 

101 Concerning Nicomachus' use of Aristoxenian theory see Flora R. Levin, The 
Harmonics of Nicomachus and the Pythagorean Tradition , American Classical 
Studies no. 1, The American Philological Association, 1975, pp. 26-27, 56-63. 

102 The proof of Archytas (iii, 11, 285-286) is said to be unsatisfactory and a 
valid proof is promised. The only other proof of the proposition is found in iv, 2, 

303-304- 
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are found in the first and last chapters of the fourth book; finally, the 
contents specified for the EicTaycoyT) (ioixjixy) in the Enchiridion are 
found in Boethius' first four books. De institutione musica therefore 
preserves at least the basic plan and contents of Nicomachus' lost 
extended musical treatise. Boethius at least followed in the ‘‘path” of 
Nicomachus, if not in his “footsteps”. 103 

The fundamental importance of Boethius' treatise, especially Books 
I-IV, can now be judged more competently. This document represents 
not only the Latin text which served as the essential textbook of 
musical theory for over a millennium but it likewise preserves the 
major musical treatise of Nicomachus. As such it is the only extant 
complete document representing the Pythagorean school of musical 
thought apart from the Sectio canonis and the all too brief Enchiridion. 
It is the record of a work contemporary with Ptolemy, and thus must 
be considered one of the two major treatises between Aristoxenus 
(4th c. BC) and the late flourishing of Aristoxenian theory in the 
persons of Cleonides (late 2nd or 3rd c. A.D.), Aristides Quintilianus 
(3rd c. A.D.), Gaudentius (3rd or 4th c. A.D.), and Bacchius (3rd or 
4th c. A.D.). 104 In short, the attitude of recentior ergo deterior must be 
forsaken and the work must be given its proper place as a valid and 
representative document in the history of Greek musical theory. Works 
such as Winnington-Ingram's monumental Mode in Ancient Greek 
Music , 105 which does not even mention the De institutione musica , 
must be reconsidered to include the place of second-century Pytha¬ 
gorean thought in the development of music in antiquity. 

VI. Nicomachus and Ptolemy 

If my thesis that Boethius' treatise is a translation of Nicomachus is 
accepted, we may be able to date more exactly the lifetime of Nico¬ 
machus. Previous datings have been dependent on primarily two 
givens: 1) Nicomachus' mentioning of Thrasyllus in the Enchiridion 
(JanS. 260, 16) makes the year 14 A.D. the terminus post quern of 
Nicomachus' life, for Thrasyllus flourished during the reign of Tiberius 
(A.D. 14-37); Cassiodorus records 106 that Apuleius of Madaura (b. ca. 

103 How Pythagorean to compose two works of approximately the same length 
on arithmetic and music, but with the arithmetical treatise divided into two 
books (two is the beginning of number) and the musical treatise divided into 
four (four represents the harmonic tetractys)! 

104 The dating of these late Pythagoreans can only be approximate, for no clear 
documentation exists. 

106 See above n. 93. 

104 Institutiones (ed. Mynors), ii, 4, 7. 
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A.D. 124) translated Nicomachus' arithmetical treatise into Latin, 
thereby making the lifetime of Apuleius the terminus ante quern. The 
dates in which Ptolemy flourished, on the other hand, can be rather 
precisely established, for astronomical observations from the Almagest 
fall between A.D. 127 and 141. 107 Three pieces of evidence that Nico- 
machus knew Ptolemy's Harmonics are found in De institutione musica: 
1) the final chapter of Book IV presents a text clearly Ptolemaic in 
origin but with obvious alterations by Nicomachus. 2) Boethius* state¬ 
ment in Book II, 27 that Nicomachus wrote much against considering 
the diapason and diatessaron a consonance in all likelihood betrays 
Nicomachus* knowledge of Ptolemy; for Nicomachus would not have 
gone to such great lengths to refute Aristoxenus or his disciples, who 
did not even express intervals in terms of numerical proportions. 
3) The modal chapters of Book IV show some reflection of Ptolemaic 
language and method, and if Book IV is translated from Nicomachus, 
then Nicomachus knew of Ptolemy's modal theory. Finally, the so- 
called Nicomachus Excerpta contain a direct reference to Ptolemy, 
specifically Ptolemy's doctrine that only the system of fifteen notes 
contains all species of diapason (JanS. 275, 7-15). 108 

Thus the position that Nicomachus lived before Ptolemy since he 
did not mention Ptolemy, advanced by Meibom, 109 and subsequently 
repeated by Jan and Robbins, 110 must be rejected. Levin's placing 
Nicomachus' floruit around 100 is likewise too early. 111 Nicomachus 
must have flourished at the same time as Ptolemy, or even slightly 
later. Apuleius' translation could readily have been written as late as 
175, a time when Apuleius was around 50 years old. Therefore, Nico¬ 
machus' extended arithmetical and musical treatises probably date 
from the years between 150 and 175. The Enchiridion obviously pre¬ 
cedes the musical treatise, and probably antedates the mathematical 
work as well since it does not mention it and since the two works on 
music and arithmetic seem to have formed a pair. Nicomachus' ac- 

107 Pauly-Wissowa, Realencyclopadie der classischen Altertumswissenschaft 23, 2 
(1959), cols. 1788-89. 

108 Concerning the Excerpta, see above n. 20. M. Meibom, Antiquae Musicae 
Auctores Septem, Amsterdam 1652 (under Nicomachus, see p. 58, notes on pag. 
36, v. 8, v. 10) argues that the comments concerning Ptolemy were added by 
the compiler of the extracts. 

109 Meibom, op. cit., praefatio to Nicomachus; But in the prefatio to Aristides 
Quintilianus, Meibom states: “Reliqui omnes, Nicomachus Gerasenus, Bacchius 
Senior, Boethius, Ptolemaeo juniores”. 

110 JanS. 221; D’Ooge, op. cit., p. 71. 

111 Levin, op. cit. (n. 101), p. 10. 
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quaintance with Ptolemy's works is further explained by his probable 
location in Alexandria, a locus presented convincingly by Robbins for 
the flourishing of the scholar and Pythagorean, Nicomachus. 112 

VII. Book V and the Original Scope of De institutione musica 

Having completed the translation of Nicomachus' Eisagoge in Book 
IV, Boethius began translating Ptolemy's Harmonica to complete his 
Latin record of Greek musical thought. Only nineteen of the proposed 
thirty chapters of Book V are extant, but from the titles of the re¬ 
maining chapters we can follow Boethius in Ptolemy's path through 
all of the first book of the Harmonica . Those chapters in Ptolemy 
which cover material already treated in the first four books are con¬ 
densed by Boethius. 113 The contents of chapters covering new material, 
especially ideas unique to Ptolemy, are translated in such a way that 
Ptolemy's sequence of thought and basic ideas are clearly and distinctly 
presented. Pizzani, following his notion of Boethius' incompetence, 
tries as he may to discredit Boethius' translation of Ptolemy, calling 
attention to his compressions of some passages on the one hand and 
criticizing his diffuse style on the other. 114 Yet in no case can he pro¬ 
duce a Greek passage that Boethius mistranslated or misunderstood 
in any significant detail. Book V thus further confirms Boethius' abil¬ 
ity to read, comprehend, and render into Latin a Greek that is highly 
technical and even awkward and difficult in style. 115 

Whether Boethius ever completed the treatise remains an unan¬ 
swered question, although if he did complete works on geometry and 
astronomy which are now lost, 116 the loss of parts of the musical work 
is easily conceivable. But even if Book V were preserved in a complete 
state, the projected plan carefully laid out in the beginnings of Books 
I and V would remain unfinished. The opening passage of Book V 
promises another “division", using not just one string, but rather 
eight, whereby “the complete calculation of the proportions may be 
discerned right before the eyes in whatever number of notes might be 
necessary". 


lla D’Ooge, op. cit., pp. 74-75. 

113 E.g. v, 13; cf. Ptolemy, Harmonica , i, 9-10. 

114 Pizzani, op. cit., pp. 139-156. 

115 Concerning Ptolemy's style see Winnington-Ingram, op. cit. (n. 93), p. 62: 
"... a lucid thinker if an ungainly writer p. 67: "It is explained in difficult 
language, as though Ptolemy were struggling with the inadequacies of existing 
terminology . . 

116 See Brandt, op. cit. (n. 4), pp. 152, 234-236. 
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Potest enim alia quoque esse divisio, in qua non unus tantummodo nervus 
adsumitur, qui positis proportionibus dividatur, verum octo, atque huius- 
modi fiat cithara, ut in pluribus et quanti necessarii sint nervi tota propor- 
tionum ratio quasi oculis subiecta cernatur. . . . Sed de his paulo post 
loquemur. (351, 19-27) 

This reference clearly relates to the tables mathematically describing 
the various genera and modes in Book II of Ptolemy's Harmonica . 111 
Since this material is not mentioned in the chapter titles of Book V, 
there must have been at least one other book projected, if not finished, 
in Boethius' treatise. 

Boethius' famous division of music into musica mundana , musica 
humana , and musica in quibusdam instrumentis constituta is found in 
the second chapter of Book I (187, 20-22). After a‘ relatively brief des¬ 
cription of musica mundana , Boethius promises to discuss it more 
thoroughly at a later time: de quibus posterius studiosius disputandum 
est (188, 25-26). Likewise after a survey of musica humana he promises 
further discussion: Sed de hac quoque posterius dicam (189, 5). The 
extant text of De institutione musica , however, never returns to discuss 
these two types of music. But if Boethius had finished translating 
Ptolemy's Harmonica , the outlined plan of the work would have been 
completed. Harmonica III, 4-8, explicates the relation between prin¬ 
ciples of music and the physiology and psychology of man, while Har¬ 
monica III, 9-16, thoroughly examines musical principles at work in the 
universe. It is interesting to note that, since musica humana and musica 
mundana are not treated in the first four books, this musical division 
was not part of the original text of Nicomachus. Thus just as Boethius 
seems to have coined the concept of quadruvium in the introduction to 
De institutione arithmetica , a concept not found in Nicomachus' treatise, 
so Boethius may have conceived the three-fold concept of music placed 
in certain instruments, music of the human being, and music of the 
universe in the proemium of De institutione musica. In fact the first 
two chapters of the treatise, which expressly form the proemium (189, 
12), may well represent as much Boethius' personal expression con¬ 
cerning music just as the rather free introduction to the arithmetical 
treatise seems to reflect the Latin author of that text as much as it does 
its Greek model. On the other hand, a certain amount of the contents of 
the introductions to both the musical and arithmetical treatises may 
represent Greek glosses in the manuscripts Boethius was using. 118 The 

117 Ed. During, pp. 70-80. 

118 See above n. 7. The 'proemium is definitely not, as Pizzani claims, based on a 
Latin source. Pizzani, op. cit., p. 162, builds this argument on Boethius' use of 
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more exact translation in the De institutione arithmetica begins after 
the introduction (i.e. with I, 2), and thus Book I, 3, probably represents 
the closer following of the Nicomachan path in De institutione musica. 

The overall plan for Boethius' musical treatise thus becomes clear: 
the work was to consist of seven books, the first four based on Nico- 
machus' Eisagoge and the last three on Ptolemy's Harmonica. The 
plan is consistent with, indeed representative of, Boethius' mind and 
works as a whole. He was not what we would call an “original thinker" 
until he was forced to be in his last years. Boethius was primarily a 
moderator between works of Hellenistic civilization and the culture of 
his own period, and between conflicting views expressed by classical 
writers. The great philosophical project of his‘life was to translate 
Aristotle and Plato into Latin and show the essential agreement be¬ 
tween them. 119 The musical treatise followed the same pattern: 
Boethius chose the two most viable theorists known to him, Nico- 
machus and Ptolemy, served as moderator between them, and trans¬ 
lated their basic ideas into Latin. The text of Ptolemy has survived 
intact, but we may still read the lost treatise of Nicomachus in the first 
four books of Boethius' De institutione musica. 

Chapel Hill, N.C., U.S.A. 

University of North Carolina 


the word subphrigius for hypophrigius. But subphrigius is a typographical error 
by Friedlein; subphrigii modi sono (185, 1) should read sub phrigii modi sono, as 
confirmed a few lines later (185, 6): sono phrigii modi. 

119 Perihermeneias ii, 79, 1-80, 9, and In Isagogen Porphyrii Commenta i, 131, 
25-132, 2. Alfred Kappelmacher, Der schriftstellerische Plan des Boethius, in: 
Zeitschrift fur klassische Philologie, 46 (1929), pp. 215-225, suggest that this 
project may not have been an original conception of Boethius, but rather a 
feature of Boethius* Greek sources. 
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Vivarium, XVI, i (1978) 


Consequences et inconsequences de la 
supposition vide dans la logique d’Ockham 


ELIZABETH KARGER 


O ckham peut-il faire figure de precurseur de la theorie de la quanti¬ 
fication ? Si l’on complete le chapitre 1, 70 par le chapitre 111-3, 
32 de SL, on constate que sont equivalentes les propositions: 

(1) Tout homme court 
et 

(2) Cet homme-ci court et cet homme-la. court, etc. 

ainsi que les propositions: 

(3) Quelque homme court 
et 

(4) Cet homme-ci court ou cet homme-lk court, etc. 

D’autre part, il est possible, 1 en logique quantifiee, de tenir pour 
equivalentes les formules: 

(a) (x)Fx 
et 

(b) Fa & Fb & . . . 

ainsi que les formules: 

(c) (Ex)Fx 
et 

(d) Fa v Fb v . . . 

Le parallele est certes assez frappant pour suggerer une analogie 
entre les termes syncategorematiques “omnis”, “aliquis” et leurs vari- 
antes (que, suivant en ceci Geach [i], nous appellerons “applicatifs”) 
et les quantificateurs. 2 

1 La condition est que Ton ait autant de constantes que d'objets, ce qui est 
impossible si le domaine est l’ensemble des feels. 

2 Cf. Matthews [2] qui cite d'autres references. II est utile de signaler que 1’inter¬ 
pretation des categoriques, sur les bases qui viennent d'etre indiquees, ne se 
confond pas necessairement avec celle qui lit toute categorique comme un enonce 
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Cependant cette these a ete vivement contestee par Matthews [2]. 
Nous pensons que ses arguments sont bien fondes, mais qu'il n'en a pas 
degage la veritable portee. Nous montrerons que les conclusions qu'im- 
pose un reexamen minutieux des textes sont differentes: ce k quoi il 
faut renoncer n'est pas a l'analogie entre applicatifs et quantificateurs, 
mais ci trouver chez Ockham une logique une et homogene. Nous ver- 
rons que deux logiques sont necessaires pour justifier toutes les in¬ 
ferences tenues pour valides par Ockham. 

Voyons d'abord les sources. Les commentateurs s'appuient unique- 
ment sur le chapitre 1, 70 de SL, or fl est essentiel de completer celui-ci 
par chapitre 111-3, 32. D'apres SL 1, 70, il est possible de “descendre'' 
(conjonctivement ou disjonctivement) k des propositions, singulieres a 
partir de propositions generates (universelles ou particulieres), autre- 
ment dit, on peut inferer les premieres des secondes. On pent egalement 
inferer une proposition particuliere d'une singultere, et, a fortiori, d'une 
disjonction de singulieres; on peut enfin, d'apres SL 111-3, 32, inferer 
une universelle d'une conjonction de singulieres. Mais on se tromperait 
si on croyait que ces inferences sont “toujours” possibles. Au contraire, 
d'apres SL 111-3, 32, l'inference de singulieres, d'une universelle comme 
pr6misse, ne se fait pas lorsque le sujet de l'universelle est vide, soit, 
dans le jargon technique medieval, lorsqu'il ne “suppose pour rien”. 
Convenons d'appeler ces inferences de singulieres qui ne sont possibles 
qu'i condition que le sujet de Tuniverselle (ou de la particuliere) ne 
soit pas vide, “descente sur le sujet”. 

Il n'y a done pas “descente sur le sujet” a partir de toute proposition 
g6nerale. Ceci verifie, k premiere vue, ce qu'avance Matthews [2, p. 22]: 
d'une proposition universelle (ou particuliere) vraie, mais dont le sujet 
est vide, on ne peut descendre k aucune singuliere. Ainsi d'une pro¬ 
position telle que 

(5) Aucune chimere n'est bleue 

et qui est vraie d'apres Ockham du fait justement qu'il n'y a pas de 
chimeres, on ne pourrait inferer 

(6) cette chimere-ci n'est pas bleue 

doublement quantify. Certains commentateurs, s'appuyant sur le m&me ch. 
1, 70, ont cru legitime de consid^rer que le pr^dicat est pr6ced6 d'un applicatif 
implicite. Par exemple *quelque animal est homme’ se lirait comme ‘quelque 
animal est quelque homme'. On trouvera une excellente version de cette inter¬ 
pretation, ainsi que la representation symbolique appropriee dans Price [3]. Or 
telle objection peut etre faite cl cette demiere interpretation (cf. Matthews [2], 
p. 18-20) qui ne s'applique pas k celle qui se borne k ''quantifier le sujet”. 
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et comment le pourrait-on en effet, puisqu'on ne peut en designer 
aucune ? 

Malheureusement, la doctrine d'Ockham n’est pas simple. S’il est 
exact qu'il n'y a pas de descente a partir d'une proposition k sujet vide, 
il est faux qu’on ne puisse inferer — par aucune sorte d'inference —, 
une singuliere. Justement, on peut de (5) inferer (6). 3 

En effet, nous lisons, dans SL 111-3, 32, que, dans l'hypothese ou il 
n’existe pas d’objets blancs actuellement, la proposition 

(7) Aucune chose blanche n'est coloree 
etant vraie, implique 

(8) Cette chose blanche-ci n’est pas coloree 

et ceci quelque soit l'objet (present) que Ton designe. 

Il en serait naturellement de mSme si Ockham avait pris pour exem- 
ple une proposition telle que (5), c’est a dire a sujet non pas vide 
momentanement, mais toujours (et necessairement). 4 

Telle est la doctrine complexe qu'il nous faut elucider. 5 

3 Matthews [2] p. 22 Ecrit prudemment qu'il n'y a pas, dans ce cas, de descente 
sur le sujet, ce qui est exact (cf. note 5). 

4 II est exclu de tenter de comprendre (8) sur le module de ‘Socrate n’est pas 
colors et de penser que (8) est vraie du fait qu'une chose blanche passde serait 
dEsignEe. Un second exemple donnE par Ockham dans le meme ch. 111-3, 32 de 
SL montre que la proposition (8) doit Etre considErEe comme vraie du fait qu'une 
chose actuellement existante, mais qui West pas blanche est designee. 

5 Quelques observations sur 1 'argumentation de Matthews [2], p. 21-22: il Ecrit 
qu'il n'y a pas de descente k partir de propositions gEnErales k sujet vide. En 
ceci il a raison; 1 'infErence de (6) k partir de (5) n'est pas un cas de descente. 
Toutefois, ce qui surprend, c'est la conclusion relativement sereine qu'il tire de 
ce fait. En effet, il s'ensuivrait, selon lui, qu’il faut renoncer k trouver chez 
Ockham une thEorie embryonnaire de la quantification et, par suite, je suppose, 
faut-il renoncer k reprEsenter les applicatifs par des quantificateurs. Notre sur¬ 
prise ne provient pas du fait que cette conclusion soit illEgitime, car elle ne Test 
pas: si les propositions gEnErales n'impliquent pas toujours soit une conjonction, 
soit une disjonction de singuliEres, l'Equivalence entre les unes et les autres a 
Egalement une validity conditionnelle, la condition Etant que le sujet des proposi¬ 
tions gEnErales ne soit pas vide. Si Ton pensait avoir dEfini par ces Equivalences 
le sens des applicatifs, la question se poserait de savoir comment on doit les 
comprendre dans le cas de propositions k sujet vide. Notre surprise vient du 
fait que Matthews ne semble percevoir ici aucun motif d'inquiEtude pour la 
logique d'Ockham dans son ensemble. Et pourtant que signifie soit une inference, 
soit une Equivalence qui aurait une "validitE conditionnelle” (rexpression est de 
nous) ? S'il est lEgitime d'infErer une proposition B de la seule proposition A, ce 
soit Etre en vertu de la forme seulement des propositions A et B. Or la forme 
d'une universelle k sujet non vide ne se distingue en rien de la forme d'une 
universelle k sujet vide. S'il y a une infErence valide d'une proposition singuliEre 
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II y a done deux sortes d’inferences de propositions singulieres 4 
partir de propositions generates, mais Ockham foumit-il un critere qui 
permette de distinguer l’une de l’autre ces deux sortes d’inferences ? 
II 6crit en substance que, dans le cas oil la premisse est une proposition 
k sujet non vide, et seulement dans ce cas, on obtient par inference des 
singulieres qui sont des singulieres “de” l’universelle de depart. Que 
sont des "singulieres d’une universelle” ? Elies sont definies par le fait 
que le sujet de l’universelle est verifie 6 de l’objet designe par leur sujet. 
Un exemple permet de comprendre: la proposition: 

(7') Aucune chose blanche n’est colorde 
permet d’inferer— par descente sur le sujet — la proposition: 

(8') Cette chose blanche-ci n’est pas coloree 
seulement si 

(9) Cette chose blanche-ci est blanche 

est vraie, ou se trouve designe le meme objet que dans (8’). 

Mais avons-nous un veritable critere ? Ce que nous savons, e’est que 
si (9) est vraie, il s’ensuit que le sujet de (7') n’est pas vide. Ou encore, 
k moins que le sujet de (7') ne soit pas vide, on ne peut inferer la 
proposition (8'), entendue comme une “singuliere de l’universelle (7')”. 
(7’) serait-elle vide, (8'), comme singuliere de Vuniverselle (7'), n’existe- 
rait pas. 

Au lieu de foumir un critere, Ockham introduit en fait une categorie 
de propositions (singulieres d’une universelle) qui n’existent que si cer¬ 
tains termes ne sont pas vides ; par suite les inferences qu’elles definis- 
sent ne sont-elles possibles que sous cette m6me condition. Mais ce que. 
ceci suggere, e’est qu’Ockham a constitue en realite une logique a part 
pour les propositions it sujet non vide, ou plus precisement, que les 
inferences propres k ces propositions (“descentes” ou "montees” 7 ) sont 
justifiees 4 l’interieur d’une logique dont la definition contient la stipu¬ 
lation que les sujets ne sont pas vides. Puisque ces memes termes 
peuvent cependant etre vides, Ockham aurait done deux logiques — 

dans un cas, la m£me inference devrait &tre possible dans l'autre cas. Cependant 
Matthews semble bien supposer que les “descentes" sont, dans la doctrine 
d'Ockham, des inferences valides (p. 17). Dans ces conditions, comment peut-il 
omettre de s'interroger sur la nature et la coherence de la logique d'Ockham ? 

6 Nous employons ce terme au sens ou Ockham emploie 'veri^icatur^ 

7 Appelons “monfee" Tinference soit d'une particuli^re k partir d'une disjunc¬ 
tion de singulieres, soit d'une universelle k partir d'une conjonction de singuheres. 
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telles que les “singulieres d’universelle” et les inferences qu’elles defi- 
nissent n’existent que dans l'une. L’analyse de la "deuxieme” sorte 
d’inference permet de confirmer cette interpretation. 

Dans l’inference de (8) a partir de (7), considerons comme donne que, 
les propositions g£nerales negatives etant automatiquement vraies lors- 
que leur sujet est vide, (7) soit vraie. Mais pourquoi la proposition (8) 
est-elle vraie ? Comme nous l’avons vu (cf. note 4), ce ne peut Stre du 
fait que son sujet soit vide, c’est 4 dire ne designe rien de presentement 
existant, comme c’est le cas de ‘Platon’ qui, dans la proposition ‘Platon 
ne court pas’, des lors que celle-ci est enoncee apres la mort de Platon, 
ne designe aucun individu existant. II reste deux hypotheses: 

(i) le sujet (soit ‘cette chose blanche-ci’) est & comprendre comme un 
nom. Mais ceci ne serait defendable que si l’on supposait qu’en em- 
ployant cette expression on peut ne pas avoir egard & son sens. Le cas 
serait semblable, pour reprendre un exemple familier, a celui de l’ex- 
pression ‘etoile du matin’, employee le plus souvent sans intention 
d’indiquer que ce qui est en fait une planete est une etoile, ni qu’elle est 
visible le matin. 8 Mais cette hypothese est k rejeter: interpretee ainsi, 
l’expression ‘cette chose blanche-ci’ pourrait bien etre employee pour 
designer un objet vert, auquel cas (8) serait fausse. 

(ii) II reste la seconde hypothese. (8) est vraie parce qu’elle contient 
deux assertions (id, et dans la suite, au sens de “pensee complete” (cf. 
Frege [5])); elle est & comprendre comme enoncant en realite: 

(xo) cette chose-ci n’est pas blanche ou cette chose-ci n’est pas 
coloree 9 

Mais si (10) est la proposition reellement impliquee par (7), il devient 
clair que l’inf6rence correspondante (de (10) k partir de (7)) ne peut en 
effet etre r£gie par la meme regie logique que l’est l’inference de (8') 4 
partir de (7'). En effet (10) n’a pas la meme forme que (8'). (8') est une 

8 Ceci rappelle la notion de "d^signateur rigide’’ (Kripke [4]). 

* (9) est a comprendre comme dnoncant en reality: 

(9') Cette chose-ci est blanche et cette chose-ci est blanche. 

(9) est done r6p&titif; ceci s’explique du fait qu’Ockham d6finit les singu- 
li^res d’universelle non par r6f6rence k un terme g6n6ral figurant dans la pro¬ 
position singuli&re, mais par reference au sujet de runiverselle. II aurait &t 6 
autrement oblige de proc6der en deux 6tapes: 

(i) stipuler que toute singuliere d’universelle devra Stre exprim^e par un 
demonstratif accompagn6 d'un terme g 4 n 6 ral plutdt que par un nom propre par 
exemple, 

(ii) d&inir parmi les propositions de forme ‘cet F est G’ une classe: celle qui 
prisupposerait que ‘cet F est F’ soit vrai. 
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proposition simple, c'est a dire qu'elle ne contient qu'une seule asser¬ 
tion, alors que (io) est moleculaire, puisque disjonctive. Dans ces con¬ 
ditions, on ne peut echapper k la conclusion que nous avons bien deux 
logiques; nous voyons k present qu'elles sont definies par des lectures 
differentes des propositions categoriques (du moins singulteres). 

La suite de cet expose consistera a preciser quelles sont ces deux 
lectures des propositions categoriques, et comment doivent 6tre carac- 
teris6s les deux syst&mes logiques correspondants. 


La definition d'une "descente" comme inference exclusivement d'une 
"singuliere d'une universelle" garantit, nous 1'avons vu, que Tinf6rence 
ne pourra se faire si le sujet est vide. Nous suggerions que la logique de 
ces inferences est definie par la stipulation, ou disons desormais, pre¬ 
supposition que le sujet n'est pas vide; du moins est-il vrai que, "sup- 
posant la presupposition levee", l’inference ne pourrait se faire. Et on 
ne voit pas de quelle autre fafon on pourrait rendre intelligible l'idee 
que, sous certaines conditions, une inference autrement valide serait 
impossible. 10 

II faut noter toutefois que si cette interpretation rend comprehen¬ 
sible la doctrine d'Ockham, elle montre dans le m£me temps ce que 
celle-ci comporte d'illegitime: on ne peut "lever une presupposition". 11 
Neanmoins Ockham a bien pu commettre cette erreur conceptuelle, vu 
qu'il n'etait pas equipe pour la d6celer. 

Nous savons done de cette "premiere" logique, que les sujets (des 
propositions g6nerales) y sont presupposes non vides. II est aise de voir 
quel systeme de logique symbolique representera cette logique. Puis- 

10 II se pourrait qu'aucun cas de descente ne soit une inference valide: les des- 
centes pourraient n'£tre que des inferences “ut nunc", lesquelles sont pr6cise- 
ment des inferences non valides, puisqu’elles dependent de conditions contin- 
gentes (pour leur definition, voir SL 111-3, 1). Cependant, devrait-il en etre 
ainsi, il demeure que d'une proposition generale il est toujours possible de des- 
cendre k quelque singuliere (cf. SL 1, 70)—sauf toutefois dans le cas ou le sujet 
de la proposition generale est vide. Ces inferences etant definies par les formes 
des propositions qui y figurent (par exemple 'tout F est G' et *cet F est G’), dire 
que leur possibilite est empechee dans le cas oil un terme est vide suggere a 
nouveau l'interpretation proposee, notamment que cette condition de non 
vacuite du sujet est en realite une presupposition. Cette presupposition definit 
une logique dans laquelle, en effet, certaines inferences sont possibles (quoique, 
en l'absence d'information sur les conditions contingentes requises, elles doivent 
rester indeterminees). Naturellement, cette presupposition etant "levee", on 
sort de la logique ainsi definie et ces inferences sont des lors impossibles. 

11 On peut naturellement avoir une logique sans presupposition que les domaines 
soient non vides, mais on ne peut avoir une logique oil cette presupposition soit 
faite pour un cas et levee pour un autre. 
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qu '4 toute descente sur le sujet correspond une montee, nous obtenons 
les Equivalences mentionnees au debut de cet expose. Ces Equivalences 
peuvent Etre considErEes comme donnant des conditions de verite des 
propositions gEnErales et comme justifiant l’analogie entre applicatifs 
et quantificateurs. 12 II est done lEgitime de choisir pour modele une 
logique quantifiEe. Mais le fait que les sujets soient prEsupposEs non 
vides suggere que leur fonction est d’indiquer un domaine d'objets, de 
sorte que les valeurs des variables liEes sont obligatoirement prises 
dans le domaine ainsi spEcifiE. C’est dire que nous devons adopter un 
systeme de quantification restreinte a domaines prEsupposEs non vides. 

11 est inutile de presenter un systeme de fa?on formelle, notons simple- 
ment que les quatre catEgoriques sont a reprEsenter comme suit: 

(x)fGx 

(x)f-Gx 

(Ex)fGx 

(Ex)f-Gx 

oil la lettre souscrite ‘F’ correspond au sujet et la lettre ‘G’ au prEdicat. 

ReprEsenter ainsi les catEgoriques gEnErales, c’est privilEgier une 
certaine lecture des ces propositions. Par exemple on interpretera la 
proposition ‘tout animal est blanc’ comme une proposition par laquelle 
on dit des animaux: ‘chacun est blanc’, ou il devient apparent que le 
sujet ne fait pas partie de l’assertion (cf. Geach [2] p. 178). Remarquons 
que 1 ’interprEtation respecte la nature des catEgoriques, puisqu’elle 
s’accompagne d’un principe de lecture capable de justifier que, malgrE 
la prEsence de deux termes, ces propositions ne contiennent qu’une 
seule assertion. 

Mais comment les “descentes sur le sujet” sont-elles reprEsentEes 
dans cette logique? Puisque chaque proposition gEnErale doit Etre 
Equivalente a une conjonction (ou disjonction) de propositions singu- 
lieres, le procEdE Evident est celui d’associer a chaque lettre susceptible 
d’indiquer un domaine une liste de constantes individuelles. La rEgle 
prEsidant aux descentes sur le sujet, a partir d’universelles, correspon- 
dra des lors a une regie d’instantiation individuelle pour logiques a 
quantification restreinte, ou provision est faite pour garantir que l’in- 
stantiation se fait par les constantes appropriEes. 13 et 14 

12 L’objection pr£sent6e par Matthews [2], p. 22 ne tient pins, puisque le cas des 
propositions k sujet vide appartient h une autre logique. 

13 La descente sur le sujet 4 . partir de propositions particu litres correspondrait 4 . 
la r£gle de "specification existentielle’’. On trouvera un exemple de raisonnement 
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Tel est le systeme de logique qui preside aux descentes sur le sujet, 
soit la "premiere logique”. 

Quelle est maintenant la "deuxieme logique” ?. 

Nous savons que les singulieres sont des propositions moleculaires. 
Se pourrait-il que, dans cette logique, toutes les propositions categori- 
ques doivent etre lues comme des assertions complexes ? 

S'il en etait ainsi, (7) devrait 6tre lue comme: 

(11) Pour tout objet, s'il est blanc, il n'est pas colore 

Evidemment (n) est vraie s'il n'y a pas d'objets blancs. II est apparent 
aussi que (n) implique bien (10) quelque soit l'objet designe. 11 

Au cas ou cette lecture d'une proposition categorique paraitrait au 
lecteur par trop inorthodoxe, signalons que les enonces des dici de omni 
et de nullo en confirment la legitimite. Citons le dici de omni: "par 
cette proposition 'tout homme est animal' il est signifie (denotatur) 
que de tout objet dont 'homme' est dit, du meme objet 'animal' est dit” 
(SL m-i, 3.1.12). Cette paraphrase d'une proposition universelle mon- 
tre bien qu'on peut lire une proposition categorique comme une pro- 

ou une r&gle comparable est implicitement employee—de facon erron^e toutefois 
—dans SL m-i, 25 1.50SS. 

14 Cette representation des “descentes sur le sujet” ne semble valable que s’il 
est etabli qu’une descente est une “consequentia simplex” et non “ut nunc” 
(cf. note 10). Nous ne pouvons, dans le cadre de ce court expose, discuter k fond 
cette question. Notons simplement ceci: si les descentes n’ 6 ta.ient jamais que des 
consequentiae ut nunc, cela indiquerait que la logique d’Ockham, ou les termes 
generaux ont une extension variable de moment k moment, ne contient pas de 
termes singuliers de ce point de vue analogues. Cette asymetrie expliquerait en 
effet que les descentes ne soient pas des inferences valides (s’il est vrai qu’elles 
ne le sont pas). Soit, pour illustrer ce point, l’exemple suivant: supposons qu’il 
soit vrai a t l de dire: 

tout individu jeune court, 

et que, k ce moment, il soit legitime de’inferer “ut nunc”: 

Socrate court, 

k t„ Tuniverselle pourrait encore etre vraie et toutefois la singuliere fausse du 
fait que Socrate ait avanc6 en age. Il est clair que si, au contraire, nous avions 
des termes singuliers susceptibles de designer tantbt un objet, tantdt un autre, 
il serait possible d’avoir des descentes qui seraient des inferences “simplex” et 
meme valides. Il est tentant de penser que les expressions de la forme ‘cet 
individu jeune’ peuvent pfecisement remplir cette fonction. 

15 (7) pourrait impliquer (10) sans qu’il soit n^cessaire de consid£rer (7) comme 
£quivalente k (11): il suffit, tout en conservant le langage de quantification 
restreinte propose, de supprimer la presupposition de non vacuite des domaines 
(on obtient une logique “libre”. Voir par exemple Meyer et Lambert [6], p. 9). 
Cependant, on ne pourrait justifier ainsi que toutes et seulement les propositions 
negatives puissent etre vraies “de fa9on vide”. 
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position oil non settlement le predicat, mais aussi le sujet est “dit de 
quelque chose”. 

II est 6vident que le syst&me quantifie dans lequel il convient de 
representer cette “deuxieme” logique est un systeme de quantification 
non restreinte, avec presupposition de non vacuite des domaines. 18 
Nous savons que chaque proposition categorique generale est a repre¬ 
senter par une proposition complexe. Afin de determiner quelle forme 
propositionnelle conviendrait pour chacune, il suffit de s’assurer que 
les conditions de verite donnees au debut de la Partir II de SL, ou 
provision est faite pour la supposition vide, soient respectees. 1/univer- 
selle negative, il est vrai, n’est pas mentiorutee, mais nous savons dej& 
qu'il conviendra de la representer par 

(x) (Fx->-Gx). 

Pour les trois autres categoriques generates, par transcription pratique- 
ment automatique des conditions de verite 6noncees, on obtient: 

(x) (Fx -> Gx) & (Ex)Fx 

pour Tumverselle affirmative, oil '(Ex)Fx' est necessaire pour garantir 
la portee existentielle que doit avoir toute proposition affirmative (cf. 
Ockham [8] fol. 98). 

Pour la particuliere affirmative, on a: 

(Ex) (Fx & Gx) 

et pour la particuliere negative: 

- (Ex)Fx v (Ex) (Fx & -Gx). 

La regie presidant k rinterence de (10) k partir de (11) correspond 
evidemment a la regie d'instantiation universelle. 

Il suffit de doter notre systeme de constantes individuelles de faqon 
a ce que chaque objet (existant presentement) soit nomme. 17 

16 Nous mettons ‘domaines' au pluriel, car ceux-ci changent de moment & 
moment (une logique “pragmatique” dans le sens de Montague [7] serait 6videm- 
ment appropri6e). 

17 Ce sont les pronoms demonstrates auxquels correspondent ces constantes. Si, 
dans le cas des descentes sur le sujet, il 6tait 16 gitime de penser que les descentes 
6taient possibles k des singulitres oil figurent un nom propre, ou un demonstratif 
employ! seul, ici, par contre, c'est k dire dans le cas d'inf6rences k partir de 
propositions vraies par vacuit6 du sujet, on ne peut obtenir que des singuli&res 
dont le sujet est un demonstratif accompagne d'un terme general. Autrement, 
comme on peut le verifier, l'inference ne se justifierait d'aucune maniere. 

Remarquons d'autre part que la clause restreignant les constantes individuel¬ 
les ne nommer qu'un objet existant presentement oblige bien k utiliser un 
systeme de logique pragmatique, que nous recommandions (cf. note 16) dej& 
pour la “premiere" logique. 
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Telles sont les deux logiques que nous pensons necessaires a l’intel- 
ligence des doctrines se rapportant aux inferences de propositions 
singulieres. 

Nous concluerons par quelques reflexions sur la supposition vide 
dans son rapport avec la theorie des modes de la supposition person- 
nelle. II apparait 4 la lumiere de notre etude que le concept de supposi¬ 
tion vide est etranger a la doctrine de la supposition personnelle dans 
son ensemble. En effet la supposition personnelle d’un terme general se 
subdivise en trois modes principaux, identifies justement par diverses 
formes de "descentes”. Mais non seulement ces descentes ne sont de- 
finies que pour des termes non vides, ce qui est evident a la seule 
lecture des textes (SL I, 70), mais encore les termes vides appartiennent 
a d’autres formes propositionnelles et a une autre logique. II aurait 
done ete impossible a Ockham d’assouplir la theorie de ces modes de 
fa?on k y inclure la possibilite de la supposition vide et e’est aller a 
l’encontre de sa logique que de chercher a le faire. 18 On comprend que 
dans les chapitres consacres a la supposition personnelle, Ockham ne 
mentionne qu’une fois la supposition vide, et ceci seulement dans une 
reponse 4 une objection. 18 
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Mental Verbs in Terminist Logic 
(John Buridan, Albert of Saxony, Marsilius oflnghen) 


E. P. BOS 


1 Introduction ; the problem 

S entential statements can be described and analysed scientifically in 
different ways. 1 In the Middle Ages the study of language was 
conducted by grammarians and logicians. The first were con¬ 
cerned with the description and analysis of sentences: in grammar, 
theories were formed about the correct construction of words in sen¬ 
tences. The logicians, on the other hand, studied the formal structure of 
descriptive sentences or propositions as well as their constituent parts 
to determine the truth value of these propositions. 2 In medieval philos¬ 
ophy semantics, the theory of meaning, was closely connected with logic. 

This essay deals with the field of medieval logic and semantics, 
especially that part which is usually designated as terminist logic or 
logica modernorum. It was here that, among other things, the theory 
of supposition—which originated in the theory of fallacies and twelfth- 
century grammar—was developed. 3 

The theory of supposition is a theory of the use of terms. In four¬ 
teenth-century logic (the period of our inquiry) supposition of terms 
occurs in propositions. 4 5 For an example of a definition of supposition 
we may take the one given by the fourteenth-century logician John 
Buridan, who says: 6 

1 Jan Pinborg, Logik und Semantik im Mittelalter . Ein Ueberblick. Mit einem 
Nachwort von Helmut Kohlenberger. Stuttgart-Bad Canstatt 1972, p. 102ft. 

2 Cf., e.g., W. V. Quine, The Ways of Paradox and Other Essays , revised and 
enlarged edition, Cambridge (USA) 1976; esp. p. 265!! For a discussion of such 
notions as proposition, see: R. M. Gale, Propositions, Judgements, Sentences and 
Statements, in: P. Edwards ed., The Encyclopedia of Philosophy, London-New 
York 1967. 

3 L. M. de Rijk, Logica Modernorum. A Contribution to the History of Early 
Terministic Logic, 2 Vols., Assen 1962-7. 

4 L. M. de Rijk, The Development of ”Suppositio naturalis” in Medieval Logic 
(I and II), in: Vivarium, 9 (1971), P- 91-107; 11 (1973). P- 43*79. especially p. 
37ff. of the second part. 

5 Johannes Buridanus, Sophismata; I chose: MS Erfurt, Ampl. F 302, f. i62 vb . 
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Est autem suppositio, prout hie sumitur, acceptio termini in propositione 
pro aliquo vel pro aliquibus quo demonstrato vel quibus demonstratis per 
ista pronomina 'hoc' vel 'hie' vel equivalentia iste terminus vere affirmare- 
tur de isto pronomine mediante copula. Verbi gratia, in hac propositione 
'equus currit' iste terminus 'equus' supponit pro omni equo qui est, quia de 
quocumque demonstrato verum esset dicere ‘hoc est equus'. 

Supposition theory first and foremost is a theory of the reference 
of terms to individual things; the propositions are analysed primarily 
as to whether the constituent terms refer to individual things in the 
external world, in terms of which they are verifiable. Fourteenth- 
century logic is directed extensionally. 0 

In this paper I intend to present a survey and analysis of the 
behaviour of so-called intensional verbs and of the terms that are con¬ 
structed with these verbs. I mean verbs like ‘intelligere', ‘cognoscere’, 
‘appetere’, ‘promittere’, i.e. verbs signifying a mental act. It appears, 
in medieval as well as in modem logic, 7 that the reference of the terms 
constructed with intensional verbs, is often not very transparent. 8 
The purpose of this essay is to demonstrate the following points: 

1.1 With the fourteenth-century logicians John Buridan, Albert of 
Saxony and Marsilius of Inghen (whose theories are closely related), 
the behaviour of mental verbs in assertorial propositions (of the form: 
subject-predicate) is twofold: the terms that are constructed with these 
verbs either have a reference that can be called ‘omnitemporaT 9 or 
have indirect or opaque 10 reference. 

1.2 There is a similar opaque reference in propositions in which the 
mental verbs are propositional operators with respect to the content of 
a proposition, the dictum propositionis. I mean propositions like T 
know that etc/ T promise that etc/. In the case of propositions that 
can be called 'modal' in the broad sense of the word, 11 verbs that are 
not truth-functional clash with the theory of supposition which aims 
at determining the truth value of propositions. Whether the mental 

See also: John Buridan, Sophisms on Meaning and Truth, translated and with 
an introduction by Theodore Kermit Scott, New York 1966 p. 100. 

8 J. Pinborg, op. cit. (cf. note 1), p. 127. 

7 See section 4, p. 60. 

8 The term 'transparent', of course, is Quine's. See e.g., his Word and Object, 
Cambridge (USA), i960; for this term and related notions and for the problem 
as such, esp. ch. 6. 

8 See below, 4.2, p. 62. 

10 Cf. note 8. 

11 G. E. Hughes and M. J. Cresswell, An Introduction to Modal Logic, London 
1972 (corrected reprint of the 1968 edition), preface, p. IX. 
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verbs occur in assertorial propositions or as propositional operators, 
in both cases conversion to the effect that the term that was con¬ 
structed with the verb is now outside the scope of the verb, that is, is 
preposed to the verb, appears to produce corresponding difficulties, in 
medieval as-well as in modem logic. 

1.3 The medieval logicians’ conception of science and knowledge 
plays an important part in this matter. 

This is not the first time the problem has been taken up. It is my 
intention to give here a more precise and more complete discussion 
than has emerged so far from the work of, for instance, Ernest A. 
Moody, 12 Theodore K. Scott 13 and Peter T. Geach. 14 

2 Scope of the subject 

This inquiry is concerned with the works of three fourteenth-century 
logicians. 

2.1 First we will consider John Buridan. He lived from shortly 
before 1300 till about 1360 and was active as Master of Arts in Paris 
from about 1320 till about 1360. 15 For the present discussion, two of 
his works will be considered: 

— The Summule de dialectica, composed 1330-1335, especially the 
fourth tract, called De suppositionibus . 16 In Maria Elena Reina’s 
edition of the tract on suppositions we have a text (largely different 
from that of Peter of Spain, of whom one is reminded, for instance 
in the first three tracts and in the sixth 17 ), together with a running 
commentary by Buridan. 

— The tract called Sophismata, which may also be regarded as tract 

13 Ernest A. Moody, Buridan and a Dilemma of Nominalism, in: Harry Austryn 
Wolfson Jubilee Volume, Jeruzaiem 1965, p. 577-596. 

13 Introduction to his translation of the Sophismata of Buridan (cf. note 5). 

14 Peter T. Geach, A Medieval Discussion of Intensionality, in: Proceedings of 
the International Congress for Logic, Methodology, and Philosophy of Science, 
Jeruzaiem 1964. Also in: Logic Matters, Oxford 1972, p. 129-138. 

15 J. Pinborg, Preface to: ‘The Logic of John Buridan \ Acts of the 3rd European 
Symposion on Medieval Logic and Semantics ( Copenhagen, 1973), Copenhagen 
1976. 

1# ‘ Giovanni Buridani, Tractatus de Suppositionibus \ Prima edizione a cura di 
Maria Elena Reina, in: Rivista Critica di Storia della Filosofia, 12 (1957), PP- 
175-208 and 323-352. It is probable that a critical edition of all the logical 
writings of Buridan will be at our disposal within a few years (Cf. J. Pinborg, 
Preface, (note 15)). 

17 L. M. de Rijk, op. cit. (cf. note 4), p. 52, note 4. Also J. Pinborg, The Sum - 
mulae, Tractatus I: De introductionibus, in: The Logic .... (cf. note 15), p. 72. 
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IX of the Summule, and was probably written after this work. 18 

2.2 Secondly, there is Albert of Saxony. He may be regarded as a 
fellow nominalist of Buridan's. 19 In many respects he can be compared 
with him, but there are. also important differences, for instance in 
respect of the suppositio simplex . 20 His theories are not so closely related 
to Buridan's as are the works of Marsilius of Inghen. Albert was a 
teacher in Paris from 1351 till 1362 (or somewhat later). His main 
work on logic is the Perutilis Logica . 21 With respect to our inquiry, his 
works Sophismata , Insolubilia and Obligationes 22 have not much to add 
to his main work on logic. 

Unfortunately, not much has been written about Albert's logic, 
despite the fact that Prantl called the Perutilis Logica an independent 
compendium of one of the most influential authors of the fourteenth- 
century, and has a high opinion of him. 23 

2.3 Thirdly, I will discuss the logical works of Marsilius of Inghen. 
Occasionally, but emphatically, Marsilius calls Buridan 'magister 
meus' 24 and, in spite of interesting differences between the two 
logicians, Marsilius was greatly influenced by Buridan. 25 Marsilius 
composed his Tracts on the Properties of Terms 26 between 1362 and 
1368. If one considers the number of manuscripts of his works on logic 
and of the commentaries on them, one must infer that Marsilius' work 
was highly influential in the German-speaking countries. 

So much for the works which deal with our problem. They are 


18 E. A. Moody, Jean Buridan, in: Studies in Medieval Philosophy, Science, 
and Logic; Collected Papers 1933-1969, Los Angeles 1975, p. 444. Originally 
printed in: Dictionary of Scientific Biography, vol. II, 1970. 

19 Georg Heidingsfelder, Albert von Sachsen. Sein Lebensgang und sein Kommen- 
tar zur Nicomachischen Ethik des Aristoteles, in: Beitrage zur Geschichte der 
Philosophic des Mittelalters. Texte und Untersuchungen, 22, 3-4 Munich 1927, 
p. 91; L. M. de Rijk, op. cit. (cf. note 4), p. 63. 

20 I will discuss this problem in my forthcoming thesis-: Marsilius of Inghen, 
Tracts on the Properties of Terms. A Critical Edition with a Commentary and 
Indexes. 

21 Venice 1522; reprint 1974, Meisenheim/Glan. 

22 Paris 1502; reprint 1975, Darmstadt. See esp. book III, soph. 32-35. 

23 C. Prantl, Geschichte der Logik im Abendlande, Leipzig 1870, IV, pp. 60-88. 

24 G. Ritter, Studien zur Spatscholastik I. Marsilius von Inghen und die Okkami- 
stische Schule in Deutschland, Heidelberg 1921, in: Sitz. Ber. der Heidelberger 
Akad der Wiss., Philos-Histor. Klasse, (4) 1921, p. 11. 

25 E. P. Bos, John Buridan and Marsilius of Inghen on Consequences, in: The 
Logic of John Buridan (cf. note 15), p. 61-70; E. P. Bos, An Unedited Sophism 
by Marsilius of Inghen: “Homo est bos", in: Vivarium, 15 (1977), PP- 46-56. 

28 Cf. note 20. The manuscript on which my edition will be based is: MS Munich, 
CLM 4385, f. 45 r ff. 
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general works of logic, and unlike the special treatises which the 
English and Italian schools 27 devoted to it- under such titles as ‘De 
sensu composito et diviso', ‘De scire et dubitare’, there seem to be no 
tracts from the Parisian school which take up the problem separately. 
Our problem is dealt with by the three logicians under various head¬ 
ings. This is also the case in postmedieval logic. 28 

I shall deal with the theory of the behaviour of mental verbs in its 
proper sense, not, for instance, with its applications in the tracts on 
consequences. 29 

3 Approach to the problem 

My approach to the problem falls within the perspective of Medieval 
logic. It may be called ‘immanent’, as defined by Pinborg in his thesis. 30 
I shall not present a systematic evaluation of the medieval theories 
from a modem point of view. Though I consider this last way of 
dealing with a problem in the history of logic to be the only fruitful 
one, I shall leave this to others, more competent than I. 

As far as our problem is concerned, Moody makes suggestions for 
this kind of approach. Geach critically evaluates Buridan’s position 
concerning intensionality, without, however, making a complete 
systematic examination. 

4 The problem 

In the tracts of the three logicians a group of verbs characterised as 
verbs signifying an ‘intellective act of the soul’ 31 played a part, that 
is: verbs like ‘intelligere’, ‘appetere’, ‘promittere’ etc. In the fourth 
chapter of his Sophismata Buridan (while dealing with appellation) gives 
an enumeration of these verbs, as well as the relation between them: 

27 ‘Tractatus de sensu composito et diviso*: e.g. William of Heytesbury, Paul 
of Pergola, Paul of Venice, Alexander Sermoneta, Richard Billingham et al. 
‘Tractatus de scire et dubitare*: William of Heytesbury, Richard Laverham, 
Richard Billingham, Peter of Mantua et al. 

29 E. J. Ashworth, “I promise You a Horse”. A Second Problem of Meaning and 
Reference in Late Fifteenth and Early Sixteenth Century Logic, in: Vivarium, 14 
(1976), pp. 62-79, 139 - 155 - 

29 Cf. H. Hubien, Johannis Buridani Tractatus de consequentiis, Edition critique, 
Louvain-Paris 1976, (Libri II and IV); Albert of Saxony, Perutilis Logica, Tract. 
Ill; Marsilius of Inghen, Tractatus duo consequentiarum (a tract on conse¬ 
quences in two parts). 

30 J. Pinborg, Die Entwicklung der Sprachtheorie im Mittelalter, in: Beitrage zur 
Gesch. der Philos, u. Theol. des Mittelalters, Vol. XLII, nr. 2, 1966, p. 10. 

31 John Buridan, Summule, ed. Reina, p. 345, 11 . 101-103; Marsilius of Inghen, 
Appellationes, rule 1, f. 57 v . 
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Etiam notandum est quod nomina imponimus ad significandum medianti- 
bus rationibus quibus res intelligimus. Ideo etiam istud verbum ‘significo 1 
tales facit appellationes sicud ‘intelligo’ vel ‘cognosco 1 . Ita etiam hoc ver¬ 
bum 'apparet', et hec verba 'scio', ‘opinor', *puto\ ‘credo 1 etcetera. Postea 
etiam, quia appetitus nostri fiunt nobis mediante cognitione, sic sequitur 
quod similes appellationes faciunt nobis ista verba ‘volo\ ‘appeto’, ‘desi- 
dero\ etcetera. Adhuc etiam, quia sub aliquibus conceptibus facimus nos¬ 
tras promissiones et obligationes, et consequitur quod ista verba *debeo\ 
‘obligo 1 etcetera et alii termini ex terminis descendentes faciunt has (hiis 
MS) appellationes. 32 

Buridan reduced all these verbs to verbs signifying an act of the 
intellect. Nevertheless, there are differences in the various kinds of 
mental verbs, and it is important to note what specific division of 
verbs a logician has in mind when he seems to discuss the group as a 
whole. This will play an important part in my essay. 

The three Parisian logicians discussed the mental verbs in their 
tracts on: 

1) suppositio naturalis (only in Buridan’s work); 

2) suppositio confusa tantum ; 

3) appellatio ; 

4) ampliatio. 

As has been observed before, these verbs occur in two kinds of prop¬ 
ositions, viz. assertorial propositions and modal ones (in the broad 
sense of the word). I present examples of both kinds: 

ia) ‘cognosco venientem 9 ; 

2a) l astrologus scit aliqua astra esse super nostrum hemispherium. 33 

In ia) and 2a) the mental verbs affect the subsequent parts of the 
proposition, at least the parts that are constructed with them. In both 
kinds of propositions these same object-terms can stand outside the 
scope of the verb, viz., preceding the verb. I mean: 

ib) * venientem cognosco’; 

2b) ‘ aliqua astrologus scit esse super nostrum hemispherium \ 

In 2b) we recognise a proposition in sensus divisus in contradistinc¬ 
tion to the one in sensus compositus of 2a). 

There is a relation between the various paragraphs in the logical 
works that deal with our problem. Two modes can be distinguished 

32 Erfurt, MS F 302, f. i68 rb (cf. Scott, Ch. 4, remark 9). 

33 Ib., f. i69 vb . 



in the discussion of the behaviour of the mental verbs by the three 
logicians: these interpretations are to be found in the theories about: 

1) suppositio naturalis and ampliatio; 

2) suppositio confusa tantum and appellatio. 

4.2 Mental verbs in the theory of'suppositio naturalis’ and of ‘ampliatio’ 

4.2.1 First, the theory of natural supposition. It seems best to 
quote from Buridan’s Summule, first the text and, after that, his 
commentary on it. 

Communis suppositio solet dividi in suppositionem naturalem et in sup- 
positionem accidentalem. Suppositio naturalis vocatur secundum quam 
terminus indifferenter supponit pro omnibus pro quibus potest supponere, 
tarn praesentibus quam praeteritis quam futuris, et hac suppositione utimur 
in scientiis demonstrati vis. Suppositio accidentalis vocatur ilia secundum 
quam terminus supponit solum pro praesentibus, vel pro praesentibus et 
praeteritis, vel pro praesentibus et futuris secundum exigentiam verborum 
et praedicatorum, ut post dicetur. Et hac suppositione utimur in sermoni- 
bus historialibus, qua etiam maxime utuntur sophistae. 34 

De Rijk gives a survey of the development of natural supposition 35 
and points to the importance of this kind of supposition as a touch¬ 
stone for a philosopher's point of view. 36 

Probably, John Buridan was the reintroducer of natural supposition 
in the fourteenth century. He conceives it as omnitemporal (i.e. sup¬ 
position for all times), as is also clear from the text cited. Buridan 
comments that this supposition has not been accepted by many ‘mo- 
demi'. The text concerns, Buridan continues, verbs like ‘intelligere', 
‘scire', ‘cognoscere', 'opinari', 'significare' and many others. He gives 
as example: ‘homo qui fuit, intelligitur, ergo homo intelligitur'. 

One should note that Buridan mentions cognitive verbs that are 
constructed with an ‘absolute' or ‘abstract' term (that is: a term of 
the first category of Aristotle). They are not constructed with a ‘con- 
notative' term, i.e. a term that signifies something ‘in addition'. The 
difference between these sorts of terms is clearly pointed out by 
Marsilius of Inghen: 37 

Pro qua divisione plenius intelligenda est sciendum quod terminorum qui- 
dam sunt absoluti, ut termini de predicamento substantie et de recta linea 
predicamentali; ut isti termini ‘Gherardus*, ‘Johannes*, ‘homo*, ‘animal* 


34 Ed. Reina, p. 206, 11 . 231-9. 

35 Cf. note 4. 

34 Middeleeuwse wijsbegeerte. Traditie en vernieuwing. Assen 1977. 
37 Appellationes, f. 56 r . 
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etcetera. Alii sunt termini connotativi, ut isti termini ‘sedens’, 

‘album 1 , ‘coloratum' et sic de aliis. Quod autem isti termini sunt connotativi, 
patet, nam si ego sedeam, li 'sedeam' significat me, ut notum est, non tamen 
absolute, sed connotat me actum sedendi habere. 

In demonstrative science, Buridan says, use is made of this kind of 
supposition: knowledge, as he conceives it, was about individual things. 
The intellect can conceive 'homo' and ‘animar as 'conceptus com¬ 
plex! vus', without a particular tempus, indifferently, 38 that is, without 
implying the existence of a thing designated by that term. 

Buridan is right in remarking that this kind of supposition was not 
accepted by many modemi. In fact, Marsilius also omits this supposi¬ 
tion in his works on Logic. 39 

Albert of Saxony does not deal with natural supposition either, but 
Scott 40 correctly remarks that Albert does mention 'materia natura¬ 
list a proposition in 'materia naturalis’ is an analytic proposition. 41 

4.2.2 In a corresponding manner the mental verbs influence the 
terms that are constructed with them in the theory of ampliatio. In the 
words of Marsilius, who is fond of discussions about definition and who 
complains about the lack of definition of ampliation: 

Ampliatio est suppositio termini pro suis significatis respectu diversorum 
temporum indifferenter. 

Marsilius proves, correctly, that also when defined as a kind of 
acceptio , as it is with Buridan, in fact ampliation is a case of supposi¬ 
tion. 42 

In the Summulae , we find as text: 

Quinto, terminus ampliatur ad praeterita, futura et possibilia si construatur 
cum verbo significante actum animae intellectivae, sive a parte ante sive a 
parte post. 43 

The examples are: 'hominem intelligo’, or 'intelligo rosam', a construc¬ 
tion of an absolute term and a cognitive verb. Even if there is no rose 


38 De Rijk does not deal with this tract in his ‘Development (note 4). 

39 He mentions natural supposition in his Commentary on The Sentences, book 
III, 9.13, f. 447 ra , but he does not accept it. 

40 T. K. Scott, John Buridan on the Objection of Demonstrative Science, in: 
Speculum, 40 (1965), 654-673; esp. p. 670. 

41 F. 23™ (Book III, Ch. 10). Cf. Petrus Hispanus, Tractatus, ed. De Rijk, p. 7, 
U- 4 - 5 - 

42 Marsilius of Inghen, Ampliations, f. 5i r . 

43 Ed. Reina, p. 349, 11 . 33-5. 
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at all, this is true: ‘intelligo rosam’. The condition is that in ‘rosa est’ 
supposition is possible, and this in contradistinction to ‘chymera est’, 
says Marsilius. Marsilius goes further into this particular problem, 
Buridan does not. In this way, Marsilius says, there is ampliation in 
‘vacuum intelligitur’, because, though ‘vacuum’ does not exist, it could 
exist. The solution of this problem is, of course, only possible if one 
accepts ‘possible’ as a ‘tempus’ in addition to the traditional ‘tempora’ 
‘past’, ‘present’ and ‘future’. Marsilius will only accept this, he says, 
if the word ‘tempus’ is not used in the strict sense. In the doctrine of 
natural supposition, this ‘tempus’ is not taken into consideration by 
Buridan, an inconsistency, I feel. 

Albert of Saxony gives a corresponding definition and corresponding 
examples in his rule VIII. He says: 

(...) et ratio hums quia res potest intelligi sine differentia aliqua temporis, 
videlicet abstracte ab omni loco et tempore. Et tunc, quando res sic intelli¬ 
gitur, ita bene res intelligitur que fuit vel erit vel potest esse sicut res que 
est. Unde si habeo conceptum communem in mente mea a quo sumitur 
hoc nomen ‘homo', indifferenter intelligo omnes homines, presentes, pre¬ 
terites et futuros. 44 

Buridan is now entitled to conclude that this is true: ‘hominem 
intelligo, si Aristotelem vel Antichristum intelligo’. A comparison can 
be made with the theory of natural supposition, where it is said: ‘homo 
qui fuit, intelligitur, ergo homo intelligitur’. 

The relation between this kind of ampliation and the concept of 
knowledge is clear. There is, of course, in this particular case, no dif¬ 
ference whether the same substantive noun is in subject or predicate 
position, though in other parts of ampliation theory this is a funda¬ 
mental issue. Knowledge is not made dependent on existence accor¬ 
ding to this theory. 

4.3 Mental verbs in the theory of 'suppositio confusa tantum’ and 
‘appellatio’ 

The foregoing topic has not been the subject of intense study, mainly 
because the text of the Summule of Buridan, as edited by Miss Reina, 
was not very widely used. The problems in the ensuing paragraphs 
have more often been the subject of investigation. 

The theory of supposition is a theory of reference. However, mental 
verbs cause the terms constructed with them to behave differently; 
this is the case in this section of terminist logic, viz. in the theory of 
merely confused supposition and of appellation. In the works of our 

44 Perutilis logica, Tr. II, Cb. X, r. 8 (f. I5 vb ). 
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three logicians appellation is also a case of supposition (except for the 
case of ‘chymera' etc., i.e. names of fiction and other terms 45 ). 

As has been said before, one should carefully note the examples that 
were given as illustration of the rules. 

4.3.1 First the definition by Buridan of merely confused supposi¬ 
tion: 

Sed suppositio confusa tantum est secundum quam non sequitur aliquod 
singularium seorsum retentis aliis in propositione positis, nec sequuntur 
singularia disiunctive secundum propositionem disiunctivam, licet forte 
sequantur secundum propositionem de disiuncto extremo. 48 

‘Suppositio confusa tantum' is different from ‘suppositio determi- 
nata', where the terms stands for a definite ‘suppositum'. 47 The relation 
can be expressed as follows: from determinate supposition inference to 
merely confused supposition is valid, not vice versa. 

There is a clash when mental verbs are introduced: 

Quando modo ista verba 'scio', 'cognosco', 'intelligo' et multa alia, de quibus 
magis dictum est in Sophismatibus , et eorum participia confundunt sine 
distributione terminos sequentes terminantes transitus (transitos, Reina) 
ipsorum, ut si dico ‘cognosco triangulum', non sequitur ‘ergo cognosco 
isoscelem' vel ‘cognosco isopleurum' et sic de aliis. 48 

Buridan comments that there was a considerable difference from 
other cases of merely confused supposition: 

First, no descent is possible to individual things within the reach 
of the universal term because the mental verbs cause the universal 
term that follows the verb ‘appellare suas rationes, scilicet secundum 
quas impositi sunt ad significandum’. 49 The reason is, says Buridan, 
that these nouns in the accusative case participate in ‘suppositionem 
materfalem', which covers, according to him and Marsilius, also the 
‘suppositio simplex'. 50 

Secondly, the conversion 51 from a merely confused term to a deter¬ 
minate one is valid: ‘cognosco triangulum, ergo triangulum cognosco'. 

45 John Buridan, Summule, p. 184-5 (ed. Reina); Marsilius of Inghen, Appella- 
tiones, MS CLM 4385, f. 57 r . 

48 p. 324, 11 . 373-6 (ed. Reina). 

47 P- 323, 11 . 335-40 (ed. Reina). 

48 P- 383> 11 . 783-9 (ed. Reina). 

49 P- 334 » 802-3 (ed. Reina). 

60 p. 201, 1 . 34ff. (ed. Reina). Albert of Saxony does accept simple supposition. 
For the development of suppositio simplex, see my forthcoming thesis. 

61 Reina: 'consequents'. 
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This was not permitted in other cases of merely confused supposition. 

A third difference is the validity of the conversion from a merely 
confused term to a distributed one. For instance: 'cognosco triangulum, 
ergo omnem triangulum cognosco’. Vice versa, the inference is not 
valid: one can have knowledge of every triangle, but not by virtue of 
the notion of the species of triangle. Neither is valid: 'cognosco omnem 
triangulum, ergo cognosco isoscelem’. One does not necessarily have 
knowledge of a specific kind of triangle. 

It is quite remarkable that Albert of Saxony, under the heading of 
merely confused supposition, gives the following examples in connec¬ 
tion with mental verbs: ‘appetere’, ‘desiderare’, ‘promittere’, ‘teneor’, 
‘debeo’. He denies this inference: ‘promitto tibi denarium, ergo dena- 
ri iim tibi promitto’, 52 which was valid according to Buridan’s rule. 
Buridan, however, gives examples of purely cognitive verbs. 

Geach rightly judges this conversion to be full of difficulties. 53 As 
counter-examples he gives the inferences that Albert gives, and which 
in fact Albert himself considers to be invalid. Conversion is possible 
in propositions with purely cognitive verbs like ‘intelligere’, especially 
if it is conceded, as is Buridan’s Opinion, that knowledge is not about 
the ratio as such, but that the ratio is linked up with particular things. 
This is Buridan’s anti-Platonic attitude in this matter. 

After conversion, the term preceding the verb has determinate sup¬ 
position. Albert of Saxony remarks that equivalent terms have a 
corresponding influence, e.g. ‘necesse’, another modal operator. With 
this operator the propositions are constructed either in sensu composite 
or in sensu diviso. Albert sketches the relation between the two kinds 
of propositions: 

Sic enim termini equivalentes his habent vim confundendi terminos sequen- 
tes se confuse tantum, sicud est ly ‘necesse", ut dicendo ‘necesse est me 
habere oculum", si debeo videre: ly ‘oculum' supponit confuse tantum. Et 
propter hoc non valet consequents: necesse est me habere oculum, si debeo 
videre, ergo oculum necesse est me habere, si debeo videre. Arguitur enim a 
termino stante confuse tantum ad eundem stantem determinate. 64 

4.3.2 We meet with similar problems in the theory of ‘appellatio’. 
Right in the beginning of his tract, Marsilius speaks of two kinds of 
appellation. This division takes into account the specific behaviour of 
mental verbs: 

33 Perutilis Logica, Tract II, Ch. VII, rule 4, f. i3 Tb . 

33 Cf. note 14, p. I33ff. 

34 Perut. Log., Tr. II, VII, f. 14™. 
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Est enim aliquando acceptio pro suo significato formali (.), aliquando 

est acceptio termini pro ratione secundum quam talis terminus significat. 65 

In the second case we find appellation of a concept, that is not an 
individual thing, its primary significate. 

Buridan does not define appellation so elaborately as Marsilius. 
However, he does underline that there is a striking difference between 
terms constructed with mental verbs and other kinds of verbs. He 
gives an exposition of the behaviour of mental verbs in his discussion 
of the possibility of substitution of universal terms constructed with 
them: if the universal term follows the verb, there is only substitution 
of synonymous terms; if the term is preposed, i.e . is outside the scope 
of the verb, substitution of terms is also possible if only the supposition 
is the same. 55 In this last case, the ratio does not matter. 57 

Buridan, as is evident, acknowledges the validity of this inference: 
‘cognosco venientem, ergo venientem cognosco 7 : knowledge is linked 
up with particulars in Buridan's opinion. 58 

Mental verbs, Buridan continues, occur with concepts in various 
ways: ‘intelligere 7 , for instance, is about things by way of non-complex 
concepts; ‘scire 7 and other verbs, on the other hand, are about reality 
by way of complex concepts as well. In this last case, the proposition 
is either in sensu composite, or in sensu diviso. This would imply that 
the inference from a proposition in the composed sense to one in the 
divided sense is not valid. However, Buridan says, Aristotle was wrong 
in concluding this for all cases, because there is, in fact, a valid infer¬ 
ence in the case of cognitive verbs. Buridan gives several examples in 
his Sophismata , 59 All propositions with ‘scire 7 , ‘opinari 7 etcetera, are 
true in the divided sense, where the term before the verb has deter¬ 
minate supposition, for instance ‘quilibet sciens hanc conclusionem, 
videlicet: omnis triangulus habet tres equivalentes duobus rectis, om- 
nem ysoschelem scit habere tres angulos equivalentes duobus rectis 7 . 
Knowledge is about the particular. 

Marsilius and Albert, on the other hand, find it hard to accept this 
theory. Marsilius denies the validity of ‘cognosco venientem, ergo 
venientem cognosco 7 : there is no appellation of the ratio in the con¬ 
sequent, he says. 60 If one accepts, as Geach does, that knowledge 

65 Appellationes, MS CLM 4385, f. 56 r . 

66 Summule, p. 345-6 (ed. Reina). Also: Moody, op. cit. (cf. note 12), p. 584ft. 

57 Marsilius of Inghen, Appellationes , f. 6o r ; John Buridan, Sophismata , f. i68 va . 

58 Also: Moody, op. cit., p. 585. 

59 Sophismata, i. i68 ra -i7i vb . 

60 Appellationes , Rule VII, f. 6o r . 
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is about particulars, Buridan seems to have the right position. 

Albert of Saxony is very reluctant in the presentation of the theory: 
he presents a theory of other logicians, he says. Who they are I cannot 
determine. After the cognitive verb, there follows a complex of sub¬ 
stantive and nominalized adjective. If it is, for instance, the case that 
you do know Socrates, while you do not know that he is approaching, 
this is true: ‘Sortem venientem tu cognoscis’, but not: ‘tu cognoscis 
Sortem venientem’. As to the conversion of this last proposition, Albert 
says nothing. 61 

To conclude his sophisms on appellation, John Buridan gives the 
sophism: ‘debeo tibi equum’. There is a close connection with the 
earlier discussion: the consequence to ‘equum tibi debeo’ is true, where 
‘equum’ has determinate supposition. 62 1 do owe you particular horse, 
and not a Platonic ratio. Ethics is saved. 

The inference by conversion, as mentioned above, is, without any 
doubt, not without difficulties. If one accepts that knowledge is about 
particular things, the inference is valid in the case of purely cognitive 
verbs, as Geach rightly acknowledges. The analysis of propositions also 
brings the problem of universals into the discussion. 63 As counter¬ 
examples to Buridan’s rules, Geach gives, among other propositions, 
some with the verb ‘to look for’ etc. It must be said that in this case, 
the inference is not valid, but it should also be added that Buridan— 
circumspectly ?—does not give these examples and that Albert denies 
the validity of this inference explicitly. 

The three fellow-nominalists are far from agreeing in all respects on 
this problem. 

5 Conclusion 

— I hope to have shown that mental verbs, especially ‘intelligere’ 
etc., occur in supposition theory in a twofold way: with omnitem¬ 
poral reference, and, on the other hand, without descent. 

— Our authors’ conception of science plays an important part in this. 

— It is clear that the three fourteenth-century logicians of our in- 

• l Perut. Log., Tract II, Ch. XI, f. i6 vb . 

• s F. 872 Tb . Cf. also: John A. Trentman, Vincent Ferrer and his Fourteenth- 
Century Predecessors on a Problem of Intensionality, in: Arts lib6raux et philo¬ 
sophic au moyen age, Montreal and Paris, 1969, pp. 949-958. I disagree with 
Trentman in this respect that he does not treat the problem of ‘debeo tibi 
equum’ in Buridan's case in connection with the behaviour of mental verbs 
as such. 

* 3 Geach, op. cit., p. 134. Cf. Moody, op. cit., p. 579. 
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quiry, who are so closely related in other respects of their nomina¬ 
list attitude, did not agree on every point of this problem. 

— It is also clear that theories about sense and reference do not 
originate with Frege. 

Leiden 

Filosofisch Instituut 
Witte Singel 71 
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Vivarium, XVI, i (1978) 


Contribution a Vhistoire des termes ‘natura naturans■ 
et ‘natura naturata* jusqu* a Spinoza 


OLGA WEI JERS 


P ersonne n'ayant pu dire k quelle source Spinoza a puis6 Texpres- 
sion natura naturans , devenue un concept clef de sa philosophic, 
de mfime que son pendant natura naturata , Thistoire de ces 
termes mdrite d'etre dtudi^e mieux qu'on ne V a fait jusqu’a present. 
On trouvera ci-dessous quelques precisions sur Torigine des termes 
studies, suivies d’un tableau de leur utilisation a travers les siecles, 
et finalement une note sur Temploi qu’en a fait Spinoza par rapport 
ses prdddcesseurs. 


1. L'origine 

Bien que le concept exprime se trouve deja dans la philosophic de 
Jean Scot Erigene sous la forme natura creans et non creata , 1 les ex¬ 
pressions natura naturans et natura naturata ne se sont formees que 
dans la premiere moitie du XIII e siecle. 2 Leur naissance peut etre 
localisee dans les traductions latines des commentateurs arabes 
d’Aristote, en particulier d'Averro&s. Le verbe naturare apparait en 
premier lieu. Si Ton compare les traductions d'Abumasar par Hermann 
de Carinthie et Jean de Seville, on constate qu’a la place des mots 
elementans et elementatum utilises par Jean de Seville, Hermann a 
dcrit natura (pas encore naturans) et naturatum . 3 Dans les traduc¬ 
tions des commentaires d’Averroes sur Aristote Phys. et De ccelo , 
comme l’a fait remarquer H. Siebeck, 4 on trouve le verbe naturare 

1 Cf. d6j& August., De Trin. XV, 1, 1 oil Dieu est natura ... non creata sed 
creatrix. 

1 Une p&iode dans laquelle, par le truchement d’Amaury de Bene et David de 
Dinant entre autres, Jean Scot connut un int6r$t renouvel6 k Paris. II faut 
noter que lorsqu'au d6but du XIII e s. Ps-Denys TAr^opagite fut de nouveau 
traduit en latin, les traducteurs ne semblent pas eux non plus avoir employ^ 
les termes. 

3 Cf. R. Lemay, Abu Ma’shar and Latin Aristotelianism in the twelfth century, 
Beirut 1962. 

4 fiber die Entstehung der Termini natura naturans und natura naturata dans: 
Archiv fur Geschichte der Philosophic, III (1890). 
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et m&me le terme natura naturata. Le dernier figure aussi dans la 
traduction du commentaire d'Averroes attribute a Michael Scot. 6 II 
est possible que ce fut Michael Scot qui crea la forme active natura 
naturans. C'est du moins dans son Liber introductorius qu'on la trouve 
pour la premiere fois (dans un contexte relatif k Fespoir d’engendrer 
et au pouvoir de Dieu de modifier Finfertilit£ naturelle): cum Deus 
sit natura naturans et ideo superet naturam naturatam (Miinchen 
C.L.M. 10268 f°i4i ra ). 6 

Pour une meilleure comprehension du processus selon lequel ces 
termes ont pris naissance et de quels mots grecs ils sont la traduction, 
je renvoie a F article de Siebeck. 7 II est certain que leur signification 
dans ces premieres sources — et qui ne changera d'ailleurs pas beau- 
coup pendant des siecles — est “la nature qui cr 6 e” a Fopposition 
de “la nature qui a £t£ cr£ee”. D£ja Michael Scot fait le rapproche¬ 
ment Deus — natura naturans , qui va &tre r£pet6 par tous ceux qui 
congoivent Dieu comme le principe cr£ateur de la nature. Parfois, 
cependant, on notera une confusion entre cette signification et Fidenti- 
fication de naiura naturans a natura universalis , 8 qui n’implique 
d'ailleurs nullement une pens^e panth&ste. 

2. U utilisation avant Spinoza 

Le but de Fenum^ration des sources qui suit, est de demontrer que 
Faccueil qu'ont trouv6 les termes concern^, a 6 t 6 plus ample qu'on ne 
Fa cru et qu'ils ont en r£alit6 6 t 6 le sujet d’une tradition constante. Le ta¬ 
bleau qu'en fait Lucks 9 est tres insuffisant, d'abord en ce qui concerne 
les XIV e et XV e siecles qui, chez lui, manquent presque completement, 
ensuite parce qu'il omet de noter qu’outre la tradition purement phi- 
losophique les termes ont 6 t 6 utilises par des thdologues et des juristes. 

a) Le XIII • sihcle 

Un des premiers textes dans lesquels natura naturans est 6 nonc 6 e 
depuis Forigine d^crite ci-dessus, est le curieux traits De disciplina 

5 Cf. F6dition de F. Stuart Crawford (The Mediaeval Academy of America, 
Cambridge, Mass., 1953) p- 187 Deinde declaravit quod istud propter quod Natura 
agit naturata , videtur esse anima in animalibus, et non solum in animalibus sed 
in omnibus rebus naturalibus. 

* Cf. L. Thorndike, Michael Scot, London/Edinb. 1965, p. 105. 

7 Cf. ci-dessus note 4. Cf. aussi H. A. Lucks, Natura naturans - natura naturata 
dans: The New Scholasticism, IX (1935) P- 1-24; pour l'origine des termes 
p. 12 sqq. 

8 Cf. les citations de saint Thomas p. 72 et cf. p. 78. 

9 Cf. ci-dessus note 7. 
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scolarium du Ps-Bo&ce, 4 crit probablement 4 Paris entre 1230 et 
1240. Dans un passage contenant les "Questions de Craton” et, 
plus particulierement, dans une question sur les cometes, on trouve le 
terme dans le sens de Dieu cr 4 ateur ou le principe cr^ateur: Ter do 
an planete prodigialiter rubentes drculariter cum ceteris percurrant an 
destructive create in suum chaos revertantur nature permissione naturantis 
(3, 6 p. 106, 15). 10 

L/utilisation par les juristes, decrite par Brian Tierney, 11 com¬ 
mence dej k avec Accursius, ad Dig. 12, 1, 38 et ad Inst . 3, 16, 6, 
rdpete par Odofredus super Digesto Veteri ad 1, 1, 1, 3 et par Hostien- 
sis, Summa Aurea, De consuetudine col. 81. 12 

Le plus proche d'Accursius est le passage dans la grande encyclopedic 
de Vincent de Beauvais: Speculum doctrinale 15, 4 (6d. Venise 1591 
fo 257 ra ), ou un auteur non identify est cite (Auctor): In summa veto 
nota quod natura primo dicitur dupliciter. Uno modo natura naturans, idest 
ipsa summa lex naturae quae Deus est ... A liter vero dicitur natura 
naturata, et haec multipliciter. 

Parmi les philosophes du XIII e siecle figurent les deux grands, 
saint Bonaventure et saint Thomas: 

Saint Bonaventure, in Sent. Petri Lombardi III dist. 8 dub. 2 (1 Opera 
omnia III, Quaracchi 1887, p. 197) non vult dicere quod generatio Filii 
sit supra naturam aeternam quae est natura naturans, sed super naturam 
creatam quae consuevit did natura naturata. 

Saint Thomas, Summa theol. I, II, qu. 85, art. 6 (Turin-Rome 1948, 
p. 397) Natura vero universalis est virtus activa in aliquo universali 
principio naturae, puta in aliquo caelestium corporum; vel alicuius 
superioris substantiae secundum quod etiam Deus a quibusdam dicitur 
natura naturans. 

id., De div. nom. IV, 21 (Turin-Rome 1950, p. 206) Est autem Deus 
universalis causa omnium quae naturaliter fiunt ; unde et quidam Ipsum 
nominant naturam naturantem. 

Notons cependant que ce n’est pas saint Thomas lui-mSme qui ap- 
pelle Dieu natura naturans, mais qu'il note seulement cet usage chez 
“quelqu'uns” {quidam). 


10 Cf. Ps-Bo^ce, De disc, scol., 6 d. Olga Weijers, Leiden/Koln 1976. 

11 Brian Tierney, Natura id est Deus : a case of juristic pantheism ? dans: Journal 
of the History of Ideas, XXIV, 3 (juillet-sept. 1963) p. 307-22. 

12 Cf. Tierney p. 318. 
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Dans la premiere moitie du XIII e siecle se situe un manuscrit con- 
tenant une “Wissenschaftslehre” : 13 

Miinchen C.L.M. 14460 f° 31 va Ad secundum dicendum quoniam 
iusticia naturalis dupliciter potest consider ari. Uno enim modo potest 
considerari per comparationem ad res de quibus est ... Alio autem modo 
potest considerari per comparacionem ad naturam naturantem a qua est 
tamquamaprimo fundatore\ et sic intendit Plato in ipsanaturali iusticia. 

Dans la deuxieme moiti£ du XIII e siecle se situent Barthel6my de 
Bologne et Pierre de Falco: 

Barthel&ny de Bologne, Quaest. disp. de fide, qu. 2 Et ideo nota 
quod sicut natura natur ata et creata descendit a natura natur ante, id est 
a divina natura, tamen reservavit sibi natura divina quaedam opera, ad 
quas facienda non potest aitingere ista natura creata, ut sunt miracula, 
sic etiam lex aeterna reservavit sibi quaedam dictamina et scibilia ad 
quae docenda non attingit ilia lex naturalis nobis impress a. 1 * 

Pierre de Falco, Quest, disp., qu. IX [ad argumenta in contrarium) 
ad c P- 358 , 12-3 Vel dicendum est quod etsi Deus hoc posset, tamen non 
decet, quia Deus dedit intellectui aliquid de possibili ita et voluntati, 
unde utraque potentia nata est recipere habitum informantem et perfi - 
cientem , natura vero naturans non deficit in necessariis sicut nec natura 
naturata . 15 (Cf. Arist. de anima III, 9, 432b2is^. 7) cpucr ic, [ir\xz tcoizi 
(xocttjv [at)0£v |xt)T£ a7roXet7C£i. ti tcov avayxauov; saint Thomas d’Aquin, 
Quaest. disp. de potentia 3, 7 ob. 1 natura neque deficit in necessariis 
neque abundat in superfluis] id., Summa theol. I, II, 91, 2, 1). 

id., qu. XXIII Ad argumenta 10 p. 813 Ad illud\ desiderium naturale 
non potest frustrari, respondeo : verum est quantum est ex parte naiurae 
naturantis, scilicet Dei naturam creantis, quia Deus est causa omnium en- 
tium et bonorum et malorum deficientium . . . Item, hoc verum est ex parte 
naturae naturatae, scilicet creatae, quia Deus talem virtutem naturae in - 
didit, quod agens virtute sua activa inducit in materia Mud ad quod est 
in potentia. 

b) Le XIV* siecle 

Au d£but du XIV e siecle maitre Eckhardt, mystique Dominicain, 
parle de “ungenaturten nature und genaturten nature Gottes” dans 

13 Cf. M. Grabmann, Mittelalterliches Geistesleben II p. 197. Bien que Grabmann 
ait constate une grande ressemblance entre ce manuscrit et le ms. Ripoll 109, 
je n'ai pas trouv6 le passage concern^ dans ce dernier manuscrit. 

14 6d. P. Meinolf Miickshoff dans: Beitrage zur Geschichte der Philosophic 
und Theologie des MA, 24, 4 (1940) p. 25, 7-8. 

15 6d. A.-J. Gondras, Louvain/Paris 1968. 
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une discussion de la Trinity et sans rapport avec les expressions 
latines. 16 

Comme juristes du XIV e siecle qui ont utilise les expressions dtudiees, 
il faut mentionner Cynus de Pistoia, au debut du siecle, Albericus de 
Rosate un peu plus tard, et vers 1400 Aegidius de Bellamera. 17 

Tout au debut du XIV e s. Raymond Lulle est actif k Paris. A de 
nombreux endroits dans son oeuvre il utilise nos deux expressions, et 
en plus les participes substantives naturans , naturatum et le verbe 
naturare . On trouve natura naturans et natura naturata dans: 

— De efficiente et effectu 10 ( 6 d. Harada 175, 155-160 p.278) 18 
Ad consequentiam istius sequitur quod Deus sit natura naturans factive 
et active , et natura naturata sit facta etpassa, et hoc per totam substantiam 
universi et accidentia eius. A liter, si natura naturata esset aeterna, 
distar et a natura naturante ; et destrueretur finis ultimus naturae in 
subiecto naturato ; quod est impossibile. Patet ergo quod natura naturata 
est sub natura naturante facta et passa. 

— Liber contradictionis 15 (6d. Harada 171, 585 p. 153); id. 17 ( 6 d. 
Harada 171, 640 p. 154); id. 19 (£d. Harada 171, 741 p. 156). 

En combinaison avec naturans, -atum et naturare dans: 

— De consolatione eremitae 9 (£d. Stegmuller I p. 99) 19 ... cum 
omnis natura requirat distinctos relativos reales, scilicet naturans, na- 
turatum et naturare, sine quibus esset vacua et otiosa. Eremita, dixit 
Raimundus, differentia est inter naturam et naturam, scilicet quod una 
natura est naturans, quae est superius, spiritualis, infinita et aeterna ; et 
alia est inferius, quae est naturata, nova et finita, quae natura non 
facit se ipsam. Et in natura superiori est naturans, qui de se ipso pro - 
ducit naturatum, et ex ambobus se ipsis spirant naturare; et nullum 
istorum trium facit se ipsum. 

Les termes naturans, -atum et naturare se trouvent independam- 
ment dans: 

— De scientia perfecta III De natura (ed. Stegmuller I p. 228). 


16 Cf. H. Denifle, Meister Eckehardt's Lateinische Schriften und die Grundan- 
schauung seiner Lehre dans: Archiv fiir Literatur und Kirchengeschichte, 
II (Berlin 1886) p. 456; Lucks (voir note 7) p. 7-8. 

17 Cf. Tierney (voir note n) p. 319-20. 

18 Opera latina 168-ijy Parisiis anno MCCCXI composita, 6d. H. Harada, 
Tumhout 1975 (Corpus Christ., Continuatio Medievalis 32); cf. P. O. Keicher, 
R. L. und seine Stellung zur Arabischen Philosophie dans: Beitrage zur Ge- 
schichte der Philosophie des MA, Band VII Heft 4-5, Munster 1909 p. 55. 

19 Opera latina, 6d. T. Stegmuller, tome I, Palmae Maiorcarum 1959. 
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— Propter bene intelligere, diligere et possificare 13 De divina natura 
( 6 d. Stegmuller I p. 194). 

— De divina natura 1 De unitate (£d. Stegmuller I p. 352). 

— De medio naturali 12 De contrarietate (<£d. Stegmuller I p. 215). 

— Ars brevis XXIII, 5 Natura est forma cuiproprie competit naturare. 
Vers 1315 Pietro d'Abano, professeur de m^decine et sciences 

physiques a Padoue, £crivit dans son Conciliator differentiarum inter 
philosophos et medicos, diff. 9, f. 14, 3 G ( 6 d. Venise 1476): natura 
duplex existit : natura quidem naturans ut primum , sicut quidam theo - 
logizantes dixerunt, et natura naturata quae est principium motus et 
quietis eius in quo est primo per se et non secundum accidens. 

La note dans la revue “Damaris” 1865 p. 85 dont parle Siebeck 20 
et dans laquelle E. Bohmer raconte que “ein griindlicher Kenner der 
Scholastik” lui a dit qu'Ockham est le premier a utiliser les termes 
natura naturans et natura naturata, a ddja 6 te d£nonc6e par Denifle, 21 
en m&me temps que quelques autres auteurs qui avaient i 6 p 6 t 6 cette 
observation. Ockham, si les termes figurent chez lui, est 4 videmment 
loin d'etre le premier. On aimerait bien d'ailleurs avoir quelques 
precisions sur l'endroit ou ces termes doivent etre cherchds dans 
l'oeuvre d'Ockham. 

Le mot natura dans une phrase d'Aristote est expliqu£ ainsi par 
l'auteur des Sententiae ex Aristotele collectae (P.L. 90, col. 1017C): 
^natura dirigitur ab agente infallibili }i (1 Comment . XII Metaph.) in - 
telligitur de natura naturante, scilicet Deo , vel etiam de natura quidem 
naturata , sed ut plurimum duntaxat simpliciter intelligitur de natura 
naturante, scilicet Deo. 

Vers la fin du siecle, un philosophe n£erlandais, Marsilius d'Inghen, 
utilise le terme natura naturans (en y ajoutant la precision omnia) 
dans ses Abbreviationes super octo libros physicorum Aristotelis (Venise 
1521) f° 3 RA 13 Potest autem natura capi tripliciter . .. uno modo pro 
natura omnia naturante et est Deus; id. f 0 8 RB 11 prima natura naturans 
omnia . 

c) Le XV e sikle 

Parmi les juristes, dont Antonius de Rosellis, l’usage de nos termes 
continue. 22 

En 1405 Jean Dominici (Giovanni Dominici), dans Lucula noctis, 

20 Cf. op. cit. (note 4) p. 370. 

21 Dans: Archiv fur Lit. und Kirchengeschichte, II p. 456. 

22 Cf. Tierney (voir note 11) p. 320. 
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t^moigne de la tradition ininterrompue (ch. 34, 6d. E. Hunt, Notre 
Dame, Indiana 1940, p. 275:) quia philosophi Mas propositiones fatentur 
veras secundum cursum nature naturate et non iuxta posse ipsius summe 
nature naturantis y cui communi consensu infinitam potestatem ascribunt . 

L'universalit6 de la distinction, £galement au XV e siecle com- 
pletement oubli6 par Lucks, 23 peut &tre d6montr6e par les t&noignages 
de deux philosophes, italien et n^erlandais, tous les deux morts en 1499. 

Franciscus Sanson, Quaestiones super totum opus de physico auditu 
Aristotilis secundum Aristotilis , Averrois et Scoti doctrinam (Venise 
1496) II qu. 5 et VIII qu. 2. 24 

Lambertus de Monte, Circa octo libros physicorum Aristotelis (Co¬ 
logne 1498) 2 p. 55 A 43 quamvis natur alia aut natur a natur ata non 
cognoscat finem . 

En Pologne aussi, les termes n^taient pas inconnus: 

Ms. Cracovie, Bibl. Jag. 513 f° 44 v Primo namque dixi quod in verbis 
premissis tangitur omnium rerum conditor et auctor in hoc quod dicitur 
“natur a”; natur a enim communi dividitur divisione in natur am 
naturantem et naturam naturatam. Primam quidem naturam omnium 
esse conditorem et audorem, si secundum fidem loquimur , non constat 
esse immanifestum , cum hec omnia fidei rudimenta enotescere faciunt et 
ostendunt . 25 

De F autre cot6 de l’Europe un ms. anglais, Cambridge, Gonville 
and Caius 182/215, du XV e s., explique la distinction: (p. 157) Natura 
est duplex , scilicet natura naturans et natura naturata. Natura naturans 
est prima causa , ut Deus ; natura naturata est duplex , scilicet materia , 
forma , et componitur ex hiis . 26 

Par suite du fait que les termes figurent chez trois thtologues n6er- 
landais du XV e s., 27 on peut tranquillement supposer qu’ils dtaient un 
bien commun a Fepoque. Cette supposition est confirmee en l'occur- 
rence dans un glossaire, le Vocabularius ex quo (Zwolle 1479): natura 
naturans est deus qui creavit omnem naturam et natura naturata est 
quelibet res a deo creata de similibus similia procreans. 

23 Cf p. 71. 

24 J’ai trouv6 les citations dans l'article de Siebeck (voir note 4) p. 371 note 7, 
auquel je renvoie. 

25 Cf. P. Czartoryski, Wczesna Recepcja “Polityhi” Arystotelesa na Uni - 
wersytecie Krakowskim (Wroclaw-Warszawa-Krakdw 1963) Aneks IV, Teksty 
1, p. 184. 

26 Ce manuscrit m'a 6t6 indiqu6 par L. M. de Rijk. 

27 Denys le Chartreux, De dignitate et laudibus B. V.Mariae 2, 2; Johannes 
Brugman, Vita alme virginis Liidwine, 6d. A. de Meijer (Groningue 1963) 3, 10 
p. 152, 6; Blomevenna, De bonitate divina (6d. Cologne 1534) 3, 3, 1 p. 245 B 28. 
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Tirons en la conclusion que pendant tout le moyen 4 ge il y a eu une 
tradition constante de Tutilisation des expressions concem^es. 

d) Les XVI e et XVII e siecles 

Outre les juristes qui continuent la tradition, 28 il semble que les 
termes soient tomb£s en desuetude, si Ton veut en croire Lucks, 29 
depuis la fin du moyen kge. Il est vrai, au moins, que les humanistes 
commencent a critiquer les expressions pour leur forme: elles sont 
considers comme des barbarismes, comme tant d'autres termes 
mddievaux. Ainsi fulmine d 6 ]k le N^erlandais Alexander Hegius (env. 
1433-98) dans son Invectiva contra modos significandi 31-2: pretermisso 
itaque barbarissimo illo opere quod Scholarium Disciplina <inscribitur > 

... quod Boetium scripsisse mentiuntur. Qui libellus tam ineptis tropis 
refertus est <ut> indignissimus sit quo pueri instituantur. Huic 
debemus quod dicimus naturam naturantem et naturatam. zo 

Et aussi Jean de St-Thomas, Phil. Nat. I, P.O. IX, De natura, arte 
et violentia , Art. 1, p. 148-9 natura . . . aliquando sumitur pro ipso auc- 
tore naturae qui non tam est natura quam origo ipsa principiumque 
totius naturae et ab aliquibus appellari solet asperiore vocabulo natura 
naturans, id est ordinans naturam (dd. Vives, Paris 1883). 

Or, non seulement ce philosophe thomiste, mais d'autres aussi 
utilisent toujours les termes malgr6 leur ton barbare. Par exemple 
Bernardus Sannig dans son Cursus Philosophicus bas6 sur Duns 
Scotus 31 et au XVII e s. D. Attilio Brunaccio dans les Commentaires de 
Coimbre sur les Physiques d'Aristote. 32 

A la fin du XVI e s. le philosophe anglais Francis Bacon s^carte de 
Interpretation traditionnelle des termes: Nov. Org. II, I (dd. Fowler, 
Oxford 1889) Super datum corpus novam naturam sive novas naturas 
generare et superinducere opus et intentio est humanae potentiae. Dat 
autem naturae formam sive differentiam veram sive naturam naturantem 
sive fontem emanationis ... invenire opus et intentio est humanae 
scientiae. Ici natura naturans ne se rdfere point k Dieu mais d^signe la 
“forme”, la cause immanente de la propriety des choses. Ce n'est 

28 Cf. Tierney (voir note n) p. 321. 

29 Cf. Lucks (voir note 7) p. 7. 

30 Ed. J. Ysewijn dans: Forum for modem language studies, VII = oct. 
1971. 

31 Cf Lucks (voir note 7) p. 6. 

32 Cf. Lucks (voir note 7) p. 7; M. Gu6roult, Spinoza I (Hildesheim 1968) 
Appendice 13 p. 565, qui d£montre une confusion entre deux significations de 
natura naturans ; cf. p. 9. 
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pas la throne orthodoxe, mais ce n’est pas non plus l’interpretation 
panth 4 iste de Spinoza, bien qu’on puisse peut-eitre dire que Bacon la 
prepare en utilisant les termes pour une opposition immanente 4 la 
nature au lieu de l’opposition entre un principe cr 4 ateur et la nature 
cr&e. II n’y a qu’un pas a faire: appeler cette cause immanente, 
responsable des individus, '‘Dieu”. 

C’est en fait l’implication de la philosophic de Giordano Bruno qui 
utilise natura naturans pour Dieu (Della causa, dial. 4, 6d. Gentile e 
Croce, Bari 1907-23, p. 219; 6d. A. Guzzo - R. Amerio, Milano 1956, 
p. 378) et qui, dans son oeuvre, ne fait pas de distinction entre Dieu 
et la creation. Mais il faut avouer, avec Lucks, que ce n’est qu’une 
seule reference indirecte. 

Deux contemporains, un peu plus ages, de Spinoza utilisent les ex¬ 
pressions dans leur sens traditionnel: 

Heereboord, philosophe de Leyde (1614-61) dans ses Meletemata ( 4 d. 
Nimegue 1665) Collegium Physicum, Disp. 2 Thesis 1 § 4 p. 66. 33 

Clauberg (1622-65) Opera (Amsterdam 1691) p. 629 s4 et Para¬ 
phrases in R. Descartes Meditationes (1658) p. 327. 85 Le dernier pas¬ 
sage, comme le demontre Gudroult, revele une confusion entre natura 
naturans — Dieu cr6ateur et natura naturans dans le sens de Nature 
universelle. 36 Cette confusion, qui semble d£ja indiqu^e chez saint 
Thomas (voir ci-dessus p. 71 et 72), est due a une conception qui tend 4 
marquer le caractere analogique de la communaute ontique entre 
Dieu et la Nature, mais qui n’implique pas une pensee panth6iste. 

En conclusion on peut dire qu ’4 l’exception de Francis Bacon et 
Giordano Bruno, tous les pr^decesseurs de Spinoza, en utilisant les 
termes 6 tudi 4 s, n’oqt voulu qu’indiquer le principe cr&iteur distinct 
de la creation, mais en m£me temps 4troitement 116 a elle, et que 
parfois on a indique avec natura naturans la Nature universelle sans 
cependant identifier celle-ci 4 Dieu. 

3. Spinoza 

II a 6 t 4 depuis longtemps d 6 montr 4 'que Spinoza utilise les expres¬ 
sions 4tudi6es dans un sens qu’ils n’ont jamais eu avant lui, en faisant 
d’eux des termes techniques de sa philosophic panth&ste. Natura 


33 Cf. Gu6roult, op. cit. p. 564. 

34 Cf. id. ibid. 

33 Cf. id. p. 565. 

33 Ainsi que les Commeniaires de Coimbre (voir p. 77). 
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naturans est la cause divine (= Dieu) immanente a son effet (la 
nature cr 66 e = natura naturata). 37 

Si Ton 6tudie comment Spinoza a pu utiliser ces termes tradition- 
nels de la scolastique pour sa philosophic panth^iste, il faut se rendre 
compte qu'ils 6taient en fin de compte tres aptes a cet usage. Ex- 
prim6 de fagon simple ce ph^nomene s'exprime ainsi: natura naturans 
et natura naturata sont, en un sens, opposes, parce que la premiere 
est la cause du proces exprim^ par naturare , la demiere en est l'effet. 
En un autre sens “elles ne font qu’une seule et m&me nature, qui 
unit en elle la prima causa et le primum causatum , 6tant ainsi, d'un 
cot6, naturans , et, de F autre, naturata. Le concept de Dieu peut ap- 
paraitre alors comme 6tant un seul et m£me contenu sous deux aspects 
differents li6s entre eux par un proces dynamique” (Gu&roult, 
Spinoza I App. 13 p. 566). “Puisque les termes de natura naturans et 
natura naturata introduisent k la notion de Fimmanence de la cause 
divine k son effet, on comprend que Spinoza ait pu les utiliser pour 
exprimer son concept d'immanence absolue que ces termes n'avaient 
jamais signify” [id. ibid. p. 567). 

L'emploi de naturare et naturari pour d^crire Funit£ dynamique du 
Cr£ateur et du cv 66 a probablement sa source dans le Commentaire de 
la Physique d'Aristote par Averroes. 38 II n y a cependant pas de raison 
de supposer que Spinoza ait connu ce commentaire et y a trouve cet 
emploi. Ni qu’il a du lire saint Thomas, comme le pensent certains. 39 

II n'y a qu’un seul endroit 011 Spinoza parle de l'utilisation des ex¬ 
pressions par d^utres, au ch. VIII de la Partie I du Court Traits ( 6 d. 
Van Vloten-Land, La Haye 1914 3 ) °Gelijk 00k de Thomisten bij 


37 Pour la signification des termes dans la philosophic de Spinoza je renvoie 
aux etudes suivantes: J. Martineau, A Study of Spinoza (Londres 1882) p. 224-6. 
—H. A. Wolfson, The Philosophy of Spinoza (Cambridge, Mass., 1934) p. 15 
sqq. —F. A. Walsh, compte rendu du livre de Wolfson dans: The New Scholas¬ 
ticism, VIII (oct. 1934) P- 35 2 " 5 *— The God of Spinoza (compte rendu de 
R. McKeon, The Philosophy of Spinoza, New York 1928) dans: The New 
Scholasticism, III (juillet 1929).—H. A. Lucks, op. cit. (voir note 7) p. 10-12.— 
M. Gu6roult, op. cit. (voir note 32) p. 3455^. et App. 13 p. 567-8.—II faut noter 
que dans ce que Tierney (p. 319 note 35) appelle une 6tude perceptive du fond 
m£di6val de la doctrine de Spinoza, A. O. Lovejoy, The Dialectic of Bruno and 
Spinoza dans: Univ. of California Publications: Philosophy, I, Berkeley 
1904 p. 141-174, on ne trouve sur Thistoire concrete des termes qu'un renvoi 
k Siebeck (voir note 4). — Pour les endroits oh Ton trouve les termes chez 
Spinoza, cf. E. Giancotto Boscherini, Lexicon Spinozanum p. 735-6. 

38 Cf. Siebeck (voir note 4) p. 372. 

38 Par exemple H. A. Wolfson, The Philosophy of Spinoza (voir note 37) 1 

P- 15 sqq- 
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hetzelve God verstaan hebben, dogh haare Natura naturans was een 
wezen (zy zo noemende) buyten alle zelfstandigheden” (“Comme les 
Thomistes ont entendu par cela Dieu, mais leur Natura naturans 
6 tait un fitre (ils l’appelaient ainsi) ext6rieur a toutes substances”). 
II est assez clair que Spinoza ne vise pas saint Thomas lui-m6me, 
puisque ce dernier, comme on l’a d6ja remarqu^, 40 n’a pas appliqu^ 
le terme natura naturans a Dieu, mais rapporte seulement que “cer¬ 
tains” ont fait ainsi. Lorsque Spinoza parle des Thomistes, il est 
vraisembable qu’il pense a des adeptes de la doctrine de saint Thomas, 
comme par exemple Jean de saint Thomas, qui ont, eux mfimes, 
identify natura naturans a Dieu. 

Cela n’implique pas une determination de la source 4 laquelle 
Spinoza aurait puis6 les termes. Dans la phrase cit£e, Spinoza ne se 
refere qu’a l’emploi par les Thomistes, sans parler d’autres, avant 
eux, contemporains ou plus tard, qui s’en sont servis. Le but de cet 
article est justement de montrer que les termes concemes font l’ob- 
jet de toute une tradition philosophique, tMologique et juridique, qu’ils 
etaient, depuis le XIII e s., des expressions courantes dans ces dis¬ 
ciplines, et qu’il est absolument inutile de se demander ce que Spinoza 
doit avoir lu pour les connaitre. 

Voorburg (N.L.) 

Nicolaas Beetslaan 91 


*• Cf. p. 72. 
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Vivarium XVI, 2 (1978) 


On Ancient and Mediaeval Semantics and Metaphysics (2) * 


L. M. DE RIJK 


3 The Multiplication of Being in Aristotle's Categories 
3.1 Introduction 


O ne of the results of the preceding section may be that Lloyd 
(1956, 59) seems to be wrong in asserting that in Plato's view 
the role of the universal is played by the Idea exclusively, and 
that only by the time of the Middle Academy, that is, for the Platonists 
of the first two centuries A.D., the performers of this role have been 
multiplied. As a matter of fact the distinction between Plato and his 
followers of the Middle Academy on this score would seem to be a 
different one. The ontological problems of participation were felt as 
early as in the Platonic dialogues (see our section 2), as well as the 
logical ones concerning predication (which will be discussed in a later 
section). Well, the Platonists of the first two centuries A.D., introduced 
explicitly a threefold distinction 1 of the Platonic Form or rather of 
its status which was (only) implied with Plato. I think, Lloyd is hardly 
more fortunate in ascribing (ibid.) this introduction chiefly to the in¬ 
fluence of Aristotelian logic on Platonic interpretation. It is true, in 
stating the basic distinction between en hypokeimendi and kath’ hypo - 
keimenou Aristotle tried to face the same cluster of fundamental prob¬ 
lems which induced later Platonists to the distinction of the Forms 
as taken before or after the methexis (cf. Simplicius, In Arist. Categ., 
79 12 ff.). However, Plato's disciple, Aristotle (the most unfaithful one, 
in a sense, as must be acknowledged) was as deeply engaged on the 
same problems as were his condisciples and the Master himself in his 
most mature period. It is certainly not Aristotle who played the role 
of a catalyst and was the first to provoke the multiplication of the 


* Part I of this contribution is found in this Journal 15 (1977), 81-110. 

1 I cannot see why Lloyd thinks the Middle Platonists, instead of making one 
three-fold division, to have drawn two independent distinctions. For that matter, 
when summing up (61) his own explanations Lloyd himself does speak of a three¬ 
fold division. 
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Platonic Form in order to solve problems which were not recognized 
before in the Platonic circle. On the contrary, Plato himself had saddled 
his pupils with a basic and most intricate problem, that of the nature 
of participation and logical predication. It was certainly not left quite 
unsolved in the later dialogues, but did still not have a perspicuous 
solution which could be accepted in the School as a scholastic one. 
So any of his serious followers, (who were teachers in the School, at 
the same time) was bound to contrive, at least, a scholastic device to 
answer the intricate question. To my view, Aristotle's solution should 
be discussed in this framework. For that matter, Aristotle stands 
wholly on ground prepared by his master to the extent that his works 
on physic and cosmology, too, are essentially discussions held within 
the Academy (Cp. Werner Jaeger, Aristotle. Fundamentals of the 
history of his development, Oxford 1949, 308). 

3.2 Aristotle’s classification of being as given in the Categories 

From the logical (semantic) point of view the problem of participa¬ 
tion concerns, among other things, the different meanings of terms 
signifying both essential and accidental qualities (including the so- 
called “true nature” of things). So it seems to be quite natural to 
draw the first book of the Aristotelian Organon, the Categories into our 
discussion. However, a troublesome stumbling-block is found on the 
interpreters’ way, viz. the problem of the proper meaning of the 
categories. 

3.2.1 The common view: categories = predicates 

In his Greek Foundations of Traditional Logic Ernst Kapp maintained 
that much trouble in the study of philosophy and its development 
had been caused by the fact that students seemed to have to begin 
their study of Aristotle with a little book “ which treats predicates as if 
they were not predicates” (p. 21; italics mine). On his view this little 
book, Aristotle’s Categories marked an incisive turn in the history of 
thought, which was practically unavoidable at the same time: ‘predi¬ 
cate’ (Greek: kategoria, transliterated category) was going to be used 
in the sense of ‘class of predicates’ and, accordingly, as ‘class of things’ 
signified by such predicates. The (unfortunate) next step (still on 
Kapp’s interpretation) simply was to isolate the ‘meanings’ involved 
and to discuss them as meanings of words not combined into state¬ 
ments, i.e. taking the terms on their own, quite apart from any 
predicative relationship (see Kapp, 25-27). 
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Kapp thinks to find some support to his view in the pivotal position 
of argumentation in Aristotle’s logic. As is well-known, the arrange¬ 
ment of the subject-matter of the Aristotelian system of logic: (i) term, 
(2) statement, (3) syllogism as suggested by the order of the first three 
books of the Organon ( Categoriae , De inter fir etatione and Prior Analyt¬ 
ics) is not the one practiced by Aristotle himself: the two Analytics, 
Topics and Sofihistici Elenchi concern all of them just argumentation 
to the effect that they do not presuppose any separate treatment of 
the ingredients of argumentation: statement and term. It is highly 
remarkable, indeed, that the scholastic division into the logic of term, 
of proposition, and of argumentation, which as early as the Hellenistic 
period was reduced to the “Aristotelian” distinction of the three mental 
operations of conceiving, stating and reasoning does not find much 
support in Aristotle’s own practice as a logician. 

The opening part of the Prior Analytics seems to be most instructive 
on that score. It contains the well-known definition of term (horos): 
“I call that a term into which the premise is resolved, i.e. both the 
predicate and that of which it is predicated” (24 b 16-17). The horos 
(Latin terminus) has nothing to do really with ‘concept’ or ‘meaning’ 
(in the semantic sense) but only concerns the "empty place” in the 
implication formula (later on, the inference scheme); it is filled in by 
Aristotle himself with symbols (letters), to the effect, indeed, that the 
letters may stand for anything that can occur either as subject or as 
predicate of a statement, rather than stand for a meaningful term as 
such. As a matter of fact, Mediaeval logicians were in a constant habit 
of stressing the most specific sense of ‘term' as occurring in the opening 
part of the Prior Analytics ; unlike modem people Ancient and Mediae¬ 
val logicians were fully aware of the etymology of the word ‘horos’ 
(‘terminus ’). Kapp could rightly point (29) to the correct meaning of 
this ‘horos’ and its disastruous confusion with the metaphysical sense 
and usage, which lies at the basis of Prantl’s obstinate rejection of 
Ancient and Mediaeval formal systems of logic. So Kapp is of the 
opinion (see op. cit., p. 39) that, in fact, the categories, far from taken 
(as they should be, on his view) as classes of predicates, are usually 
known in a function that is almost contradictory to their original con¬ 
stitution, i.e. not as a due and timely attempt to differentiate, for 
certain dialectical and philosophical purposes, the sometimes mis¬ 
leading uniformity of grammatical predication, but as an arbitrary 
and superficial survey of classes or general headings to which Aristotle 
tried to reduce all the objects of our thought. 
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Several points can be made against Kapp’s view. First. The (un¬ 
fortunate) arrangement as contrasted with the Prior Analytics passage 
proves absolutely nothing in favour of his view of the categories as 
‘predicates’, i.e. as basically elements of sentence and argumentation. 
The only point he made is in evidencing the rather loose connection 
(if any at all) of the first two works of the Organon with the other 
books. 

Another objection can be put forward against Kapp’s sharp distinc¬ 
tion between the logical and the ontological (metaphysical) areas. Even 
if there should be assumed in the history of logic (including Aristotle’s 
own development) a transition from a logico-grammatical to an onto¬ 
logical use of the categories, it would be more conspicuous and illegiti¬ 
mate to modem than to Ancient eyes. As a matter of fact, the sharp 
distinction between the ontological and the logical aspects is due to a 
modem way of thinking. 2 Therefore there is a great deal of confusion 
in Kapp’s speaking (39) of Aristotle’s “abandonment of his original 
point of view” which he thinks to perceive in the (otherwise un¬ 
deniable) fact that in various writings Aristotle uses a more or less 
complete enumeration of the ten ‘categories’ as a conveniently compen¬ 
dious inventory of the main aspects of reality. 

However, some far more fundamental objections must be adduced 
against Kapp’s most unfortunate view of the Aristotelian categories, 
their original function and true nature, which he supposed to have 
been so drastically misunderstood in the history of logic. For that 
matter, Kapp presented the common view of the proper meaning of 
the categories in its most extreme fashion, that is, with an absolute 
neglect of the semantic purport of the doctrine of the categories. 

The problem at issue deserves a thorough investigation. I start with 
a closer inspection (our sections 3.2.2.-3.2.7) of what Aristotle himself 
has to say about his classification of ‘being’ (“things there are”, he 
says, 1 a 20); some special attention will be paid to the different status 
of the ‘things’ involved (3.2.6). Next, the nature of the categories will 
be clarified to some extent by contrasting them to the predicables (3.3). 
A further discussion will be found in our section 4, where I shall 
make an attempt at corroborating their characterization as classes of 
names, rather than predicates, sketched roughly in section 3.3 (below, 
p. ioif.). 


2 Cf. L. M. de Rijk, The Categories of Being in Aristotle’s Philosophy (diss. 
Utrecht) Assen 1952, p. 4. Cp. Lloyd, 66. See also below, p. 88. 
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3-2.2 The things said ( aneu symplokes 

Considering, now, the Categories , ch. 1-9 (1 a 1-11 b 8, which seems 
to be the only part of the tract that can claim to be authentic), 3 we 
have to notice that it contains an extensive and fairly clear description 
of the first four categories (Substance, Quantity, Relation, and Quality) 
from an undeniably ontological point of view. 

The author starts from the assumption that there are * Things 4 which 
are said” and divides them into two groups: some are said in the 
context of a statement, others are said apart from any such compo¬ 
sition ( aneu symplokes , ch. 2, 1 a 16-17). The latter group is the one 
discussed in this treatise. Its members, designated as 'things' or 'beings' 
(ton onton, 1 a 20) are subdivided. Some are said of a subject (kath* 
hypokeimenou tinos), but are not present in any subject (en hypokei- 
menoi de oudeni), such as ' man is said of the individual man as its 
subject, 5 but is never present in a subject. (The author adds that by 
'being present in a subject' he does not mean "present as parts are 
in a whole'' but "being incapable of existence apart from the subject 
involved''; 1 a 24-25). Others, again, are present in a subject but are 
not said of any subject. For instance, the individual grammatical knowl¬ 
edge (i.e. some actual knowledge of grammar possessed by some specif¬ 
ic individual) is present in the mind as its subject (substrate) 6 but is 
not said of any subject, such as the individual whiteness is present in 
the body as its subject, yet is not said of any subject. Other things, 
again, are both said of a subject and present in a subject, such as 
knowledge is present in the mind as its subject and is also said of 
grammatical knowledge as its subject. Finally, there is a class of things 
which are neither present in a subject nor said of a subject, such as the 
individual man or the individual horse. For that matter, to speak more 
generally: that which is individual and numerically one (ta atoma kai 
hen arithmoi) is never said of a subject but there is nothing to prevent 
some of them from being present in a subject, such as an individual 

3 Unlike some 30 years ago (see my papers published in Mnemosyne 1951), the 
present author has his serious doubts, now, on the authenticity of the first 
treatise of the Organon; in view of the scope of this study, however, we need 
not worry about the question of authenticity, all the less, indeed, on my assump¬ 
tion that the younger Aristotle, who is commonly considered the possible author 
of the treatise, was himself a disciple of Plato’s and still belonged to the Platonic 
circle. 

4 The modern term ’things’ is used here as a blanket-term for items in any 
category. 

6 man being the subject. 

8 mind being the substrate. 
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piece of grammatical knowledge belongs to the class of things that are 
present in a subject (i a 23-b 9). 

From the ontological point of view and, accordingly, from that of 
participation, the contradistinction of being present in the subject and 
not being present in the subject seems to be the most important one. 
As a matter of fact it may be (and always was) interpreted as a distinc¬ 
tion between non-substance (ouk ousia, or accidental being) and sub¬ 
stance (ousia), respectively. Lloyd (65) seems to be right in saying that 
the conception of en hypokeimendi on was readily assimilated in the 
old Platonic circle because it was identified (probably in a correct way) 
with that of en alloi on , which Plato had regarded in the Timaeus as a 
property of things coming to be ( gignomena) as opposed to things being 
{onto). 

So the proper sense of what from the philosophical point of view is 
at stake here can only be gathered after a discussion of the author's 
doctrine of substance, given in ch. 5. 

3.2.3 The doctrine of substance given in the Categories 

Substance, in the truest and primary and most definite sense of the 
word, the author says (2 anff.), is that which is neither said of a 
subject nor present in a subject, e.g. the individual man or horse; but 
in a secondary sense those things are called substances (which are 
called 'secondary substances') within which, as species, the primary 
substances (i.e. the substances of the former type) are included, as also 
are those which, as genera, include these species. For instance, the 
individual man is included in the species man , and the genus to which 
the species belongs is animal ; that is why they are termed 'secondary 
substances'. 

Next, the author comes to speak about the applicability of this group 
of the unconnected terms: 

2 a 19-b 6 ( AckrilVs translation 7 ): It is clear from what has been said that 
if something is said of a subject both its name and its definition are neces¬ 
sarily predicated of the subject. For example, man is said of a subject, the 
individual man, and the name is of course predicated (since you will be 
predicating man of the individual man), and also the definition of man will 
be predicated of the individual man (since the individual man is also a man). 
Thus both the name and the definition will be predicated of the subject. 
But as for things which are in a subject, in most cases neither the name nor 

7 Aristotle's Categories and De interpretation, translated with notes and glossary 
by J. L. Ackrill, Oxford *1974; this work is most useful, as still is Tricot's 
Aristote. Organon, I Categories, Nouvelle traduction et notes, Paris 1 i946. I am 
much indebted to both of them. 
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the definition is predicated of the subject. In some cases there is nothing 
to prevent the name from being predicated of the subject, but it is im¬ 
possible for the definition to be predicated. For example, white, which is 
in a subject (the body), is predicated of the subject; for a body is called 
white. But the definition of white will never be predicated of the body. 

All the other things are either said to the primary substances as subjects 
or in them as subjects. This is clear from an examination of cases. For 
example, animal is predicated of man and therefore also of the individual 
man; for were it predicated of none of the individual men it would not be 
predicated of man at all. Again, colour is in body and therefore also in an 
individual body; for were it not in some individual body it would not be 
in a body at all. Thus all the other things are either said of the primary 
substances as subjects or in them as subjects. So if the primary substances 
did not exist it would be impossible for any of the other things to exist. 

Then our author goes on to speak about the ontological differences 
between the primary and secondary substances (2 b 7-38). Of secon¬ 
dary substances, he says, the species is more truly substance than the 
genus since the former is more closely related to primary substance. 
As to the primary substances, they are most properly called substances 
in virtue of the fact that they are the entities which underly every¬ 
thing else (dia to tois allots hapasin hypokeisthai , 2 b 15-16), and that 
everything else is either said of them {panta ta alia kata touton kate- 
goreisthai) or present in them. Now, the same relation which exists 
between primary substance and everything else is also found between 
the species and the genus; thus there is another reason for asserting 
that the species is more truly substance than the genus. Again, it is 
for good reasons that of all that remains, when we exclude primary 
substances, we concede to species and genera alone the name ‘ secondary 
substance ', for these alone of all what is predicated {ton kategoroumenon , 
2 b 31) convey a knowledge of primary substance. Of all other predi¬ 
cates that we state, such as ‘(is) white *, ‘runs*, and so on, this cannot 
be conceded. Further, primary substances are most properly so called 
because they are the subjects (substances) of everything else (2 b 38; 
cp. 2 b 15-16). 

Finally, the distinctive properties of substance are discussed (3 a 7- 
4 b 19). First a characteristic that is common to primary and secondary 
substance is that it is never present in a subject (the characteristic 
mentioned above, p. 86: to me en hypokeimendi einai f 3 a 7-8). As a 
matter of fact, secondary substance, too, such as the species man or 
the genus animal , is said of a subject, yet not present in any subject, 
for neither man (nor animal) is present in an individual man, while it 
is said of him as a subject. Again, all substance (both primary and 
secondary) seems to signify a certain this (tode ti semainein , 3 b 10). 
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This is indisputably true as for primary substance. In respect of secon¬ 
dary substance, however, this is not really true, our author adds; rather, 
it signifies a certain ‘being qualified' ( mallon poion ti semainei , 3 b 
15-16), because the subject is not, as in the case of primary substance, 
numerically one but, for instance, man and animal are said of many 
things. On the other hand, secondary substance does not simply signify 
a certain ‘being qualified', as ‘white* does, which signifies nothing else 
than the qualification involved; genus and species, on the contrary, 
mark off the qualified being of a substance: to the effect that they 
signify substance as differentiated by some qualification. 8 The other 
characteristics (3 b 24-4 b 19) can be dismissed at present. 

3.2.4 The ontological character of the classification 

As has been remarked before (p. 86), the conception of en hypokei - 
mendi on found in our tract may be set by the side of the Platonian 
one meant by the phrase ‘en alloi on* Plato made use of in the Timaeus 
to signify a property of things coming to be {gignomena) as opposed to 
things being [onto). It should be noticed, now, that for Plato the 
gignomena are found in precisely that area where Aristotle's onta have 
their locus naturalis. 

But, unlike the Platonic term ‘allon* , the word ‘hypokeimenon* is, 
from the modern point of view, at least, rather equivocal in meaning 
both ontological substrate-subject and logical subject-substrate ; the 
former more explicitly in the phrase ‘en hypokeimendi , the latter in 
‘kath* hypokeimenou* . Lloyd (65) seems to be wrong in asserting that 
the formula ‘en hypokeimendi on* reflects as much a logical as a meta¬ 
physical notion of substrate (which seems to be correct), whereas the 
formula ‘kath* hypokeimenou* should be a “purely logical phrase". 
His remark is rather confusing, it seems. How could the phrase ‘en 
hypokeimendi* reflect a double notion if its counterpart ‘kath* hypo¬ 
keimenou* is “purely logical" ? Elsewhere (p. 154) he seems to be no 
more fortunate (and inconsistent, at least) in asserting that the former 
phrase should be taken as metaphysical and concerned with proper¬ 
ties, the latter as logical and concerned with predicates. The decisive 
point I would think, is that, by the lack of a sharp distinction in 
Ancient philosophy between the logical and the ontological areas, both 
formulas are (strictly speaking) not “purely" logical, c.q. metaphysical, 

8 It should be noticed that in this context the qualification is always an essen¬ 
tial one. 
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and only differ in their primary senses, which, if taken apart from their 
secondary ones, are anachronistic (modern) ones, indeed. See also 
above, p. 84. 

Professor Ackrill is right in remarking ( 74 - 75 ) that the phrase ( en 
hypokeimenoi* as said of non-substance categories concerns the re¬ 
quirement that every instance of a property being in some kind of 
substance should belong to some individual substance of that kind. 
For example, it is not white{ness) taken as a species that is present 
in some individual man as its subject, say Socrates, but this instance of 
white is present in this individual man Socrates. That is why Aristotle, 
in defining (1 a 24-25) the phrase 'being present in <say A as > a sub¬ 
ject' does not use a formula such as 'present in' A, and incapable of 
existing separately from A\ but has 'present in A and incapable of 
existing separately from what it is in’, i.e. from whatever—be it A or 
another subject whatsoever—which it actually is in; therefore he adds 
(1 a 28): "for all colour is in a body". 

Ackriirs remark seems to be right to the extent that what is re¬ 
quisite is that every instance of a property should belong to some 
individual substance of that kind. However, he seems to be definitely 
wrong in concluding: "thus the inherence of a property in a kind of 
substance is to be analysed in terms of the inherence of individual 
instances of the property in individual substances of that kind". As 
will be argued below (p. 95L), the inherence of a universal in another 
universal seems not to be excluded by our author. 

In fact the passus 1 a 20-b 9 offers a fourfold division of 'things 
there are' {ton onton), as has been often noticed. But the ratio dividendi 
is based upon a remarkable (and rather odd) combination of the criteria 
en hypokeimenoi and kath* hypokeimenou. I come back to this later on 
(p. 90). 

The former phrase, as is well-known, serves to distinguish quantities, 
qualities and items in other dependent categories (in a word: accidents) 
from substances, which, unlike accidents, exist independently and in 
their own right; the latter, on the contrary, aims at marking off species 
and genera (i.e. universals) from individuals. This produces four classes 
of 'things there are', which, from the ontological point of view, are 
interrelated in a remarkable way: 

(1) species and genera in the category of substance, viz. the so-called 
secondary substances, such as man , tree 

(2) individuals in non-substance categories, viz. the so-called concrete, 
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or particular, accidents, e.g. this particular white of this particular 
wall 

(3) species and genera in non-substance categories, viz. the so-called 
universal accidents, such as ‘whiteness’ or ‘the white’ 

(4) individuals in the category of substance, viz. the so-called primary 
substances, e.g. this man, this tree. 

Let us have a closer look at all this. First our assertion that the 
ratio dividendi should be considered rather remarkable, needs some 
explanation as it might raise some confusion. Ackrill is quite right in 
rejecting (p. 75) the view that 'said of and ‘present in' should introduce 
notions of radically different types, the former being linguistic or 
grammatical, the latter metaphysical or ontological; and that, accord¬ 
ingly, the word translated ‘subject’ (literally, ‘what underlies’) should 
mean grammatical (or logical) subject in the phrase ‘said of a subject’ 
and ‘substrate’ in ‘present in a subject’. For that matter, I have already 
pointed to the absence of such radical distinctions and differences in 
Ancient philosophy (above, p. 84; 88f.). However, when defending our 
author in stressing, with Ackrill, that his fourfold division is a classifi¬ 
cation of things (‘things there are’, 1 a 20) rather than names, and that 
what is said of something as subject is itself a thing (a species or genus), 
not a name, one seems to be just shifting off the difficulty: our author’s 
basing the classification upon things, not names, should be precisely 
considered the reason why it lacks clarity. To say it more specifically. 
When both in ‘white is said of’ and in ‘white is present in’ the subject 
term stands for a thing, not a name (as Professor Ackrill rightly re¬ 
marks), there still is no single warrant that it stands for the same thing 
each time. As a matter of fact it does not. And that is what seems to 
trouble, at first glance, at least, the ratio dividendi and, accordingly, 
the classification itself. 

3.2.5 Some obscurities of the classification 

This lack of clarity is on a line with the obscurity of the relationship 
between primary and secondary substances, and that between parti¬ 
cular and universal accidents. When speaking (ch. 5, 3 b 10-23) about 
substance’s characteristic of signifying a certain ‘this , which may not 
thought, however, to be indisputably true of secondary substance, 
Aristotle still insists that secondary substances are kinds of primary 
substance (see above, p. 87!). Such an assertion seems to encroach upon 
the fourfold character of the classification. The same objection may 
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be raised (mutatis mutandis) concerning the relation of particular and 
universal accidents. 

For the rest, it cannot be denied (as Ackrill agrees) that sometimes, 
(e.g. 2 a igif.) Aristotle does speak of ‘saying' or ‘predicating' a name 
of a subject, be it true that it still is not linguistic items but the ‘things' 
they signify which are ‘said' or ‘predicated'. However, it is just the 
fact that Aristotle sometimes (e.g. at 2 a 31-34) is ‘careless' (to speak 
with Ackrill) in that he says that white is in a subject and is predicated 
of that subject which should draw our special attention. I would think, 
Professor Ackrill is somewhat inconsistent in more than one respect. 
First. Aristotle's supposed carelessness should fit in very well with the 
absence of ‘notions of radically different types' Ackrill is quite right 
to deny in Aristotle's views of the matter involved. Secondly. When 
Ackrill adds that Aristotle should have said (at 2 a 31-34) that white 
is in a subject and that its name is predicated of that subject, he is 
bound to recognize that white is in a subject and ‘ white is said of it. 
Well, on this assumption, he should agree, ‘white' is a name, not a 
thing, and, accordingly, the hath' hypokeimenou , too, would be a name, 
not a thing and the en hypokeimenoi kai kath' hypokeimenou a rather 
remarkable juxtaposition. 

The best thing we can do, it would seem, is to reject the label 
‘linguistic' or ‘grammatical' in a more radical way than does Professor 
Ackrill, and assume, indeed, that Aristotle is always speaking of 
‘things', either ‘things' present in a subject or ‘things' said of the sub¬ 
ject. It seems to be the only way, for Aristotle as well as for his inter¬ 
preter, to be consistent. 

When doing so, the classification will be: 

(1) secondary substances, i.e. things that are said of individuals, yet 
not are present in them; 

(2) particular accidents, i.e. things that are present in individuals, yet 
not said of them; 

(3) universal accidents, i.e. things that are said of a subject and present 
in a subject; 

(4) primary substances, i.e. things that are neither present in any sub¬ 
ject nor said of any subject. 

3.2.6 The different status of the ‘things' meant 

The two foci of the problem area covered by this classification may 
be termed (a) the status of the ‘things' mentioned in the four formulas, 





and (b) the status of that which they are in, resp. said of. Lloyd (p. 154) 
is of the opinion that, in order to defend the categories, it had been 
necessary after Aristotle to insist sometimes that they are concepts, 
not things (i.e. real properties), sometimes that they are in re uni- 
versals, not ‘separate’. This might have been the way later Ancient 
philosophers considered the problems involved. However, it should be. 
borne in mind that such a wording of the controversy is only possible 
if one opposes somehow clear Aristotelian formulas to well-profiled 
Platonic doctrine, e.g.: the categories are sometimes to be taken as 
concepts, not things, and if as things, then sometimes as one kind of 
thing, sometimes as quite another kind. Well, the author of the Cate¬ 
gories (who presumably was the young Aristotle) does certainly not 
seem something like a muddle-head. So the historian’s task is to find 
a generic heading to cover all those kinds of ‘things’. Of course, it is 
of some use to repeat here what has been said before (p. 85, n. 4), that 
the word ‘thing’ used in this connection is to be taken as a blanket-term 
for items in any category (cf. Ackrill, 71). 

3.2.6.1 The first item of the classification 

Returning now to the classification the following points can be made. 
The secondary substances meant here are ‘universal things’, i.e. uni- 
versals in the category of substance, which are said of individual things, 
(primary substances), such as man of Socrates etc. The real status of 
the latter is beyond all doubt, while that of secondary substance is 
only a dependent one: it is nothing but a species or genus in which the 
things primarily called substances are (2 a 14-16). Ackrill rightly re¬ 
marks (p. 82) that in distinguishing secondary from primary substance 
Aristotle is not suggesting that ‘substance’ is used in two different 
senses ; it would be difficult for him to concede that without upsetting 
his whole scheme of categorial classification. 

However, it must be stressed (with Ackrill) that our author fails to 
say clearly what type of distinction it is. As a matter of fact, secondary 
substance is a ‘thing’ said of a primary substance, yet not present in it. 
From 2 a 19-27 two things are perfectly clear: (a) the kath’ hypokei- 
menou itself is a ‘thing’, not a name nor a definition, since the author 
speaks of ‘something’ the name and definition of which are necessarily 
predicated of the hypokeimenon ; (b) this ‘thing’ as far as it is said of 
an hypokeimenon is virtually identical with its own name (and defini¬ 
tion, in a sense). However, it is only from the contemporaneous point 
of view that modern interpreters (e.g. Lloyd, see above, p. 88) and 
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Ackrill, above, p. 91) assert that Aristotle is 'careless' in using ' thing ' 
instead of ‘name of a thing'. Doing so, they fail to stick to a consistent 
interpretation, such as Ackrill, who calls (p. 75) Aristotle careless in 
this respect (at 2 a 31-34) and stresses all the same (p. 82; quite rightly 
indeed) that in discussing the relation 'said of ... a subject' our 
author (at 2 a 19-27) shows that for him this relation is one holding 
between things , not words (names). Our conclusion must be that not 
only the word 'thing' is used rather loosely but that the same holds 
good with regard to the word ‘name*. Generally speaking the Ancients 
did not take a thing's name apart from the thing named as strictly as 
modems would do. So in our author's phrase 'both the name and the 
definition' ( kai tounoma kai ton logon ; 2 a 20; 26), 'name' ( onoma) does 
not refer to just a label to designate things; rather he is speaking of the 
mental status of a 'thing', i.e. the thing as named , i.e. as conceived by 
human thinking. Therefore Lloyd's assertion (p. 65) seems to lack 
sufficient ground that the doctrine of the Categories , by making genera 
and species only secondary substances, could not possibly be accepted 
by a Platonist. It is true, Aristotle's remark (at 2 b 6) that if the 
primary substances did not exist, it would be impossible for any of the 
other things to exist is destructive of the very core of Platonism. 
However, this needs not prevent us from recognizing in the author's 
description of the first item of the classification at hand just the same 
kind of 'thing' as the one we have termed before (1977, I07ff.) 'the 
mental status of the Platonic Form'. 

Another question may be raised concerning the first item of the 
classification: are secondary substances also said of other secondary 
substances ? The answer is to be found at 2 a 34-35, but at first glance 
it might be somewhat ambiguous. As a matter of fact, Ackrill (p. 82) 
supposes that someone might counter the claim of this assertion ("all 
the other things are either said of the primary substances as subjects 
or present in them as subjects") by pointing out that animal is said of 
man taken as species and that colour taken as genus is present in body 
taken as genus, to the effect that both man and body here are secon¬ 
dary, not primary substances. I think, there is no single reason to 
raise doubts as to the author's claim at 2 a 34-35. As clearly appears 
from the context, the author intends to assert that all things other 
than primary substance are either predicable of primary substance, 
i.e. either said directly of it or via its being said of secondary substance, 
or present in it, the latter case being beyond the scope of this item of 
the classification. The example given is in support of this view (2 a 36- 
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b i): “ animal is predicated of man and therefore also of the individual 
man; for were it predicated of none of the individual men, it would 
not be predicated of man at all”. The argument is perfectly clear: 
whenever some thing other than primary substance is said of say X, 
the latter either is primary substance or the predication implies an¬ 
other one in which the subject X' should be primary substance. 9 It 
should be noticed that in the example given ‘man’ is used in three 
different ways: 

(a) “animal is predicated of man” : the universal man 

(b) “animal is predicated of the individual man”: the individual man 

(c) “animal.not of man at all”: ‘man’ is here used loosely for 

both the individual man and the universal man. 

As for the first item these conclusions can be drawn: 

(a) the ‘kath’ hypokeimenou’ meant here is to be equated with a ‘thing’ 
in its mental status (which may be parallelled to the mental status 
of the Platonic Form) 

(J3) the ‘hypokeimenon’ meant in this ‘kath’ hypokeimenou’ either is a 
primary substance (i.e. a real thing in our world; see also below, 
3.2.6.5) or a secondary substance (c.q. just substance, ‘substance’ 
taken here loosely for both primary and secondary substance). 

3.2.6.2 The second item of the classification 

The second item of our author’s scheme of categorial classification 
concerns the particular accidents, i.e. ‘things’ that are present in indi¬ 
viduals (viz. primary substances), yet not said of them. Therefore they 
are certainly not to be equated with a ‘thing’ in its mental status. On 
the other side, their ontological status is not as real as that of the 
primary substances which they are in, their real existence being entirely 
dependent upon that of primary substance. The author’s examples 
(1 a 25-29) do not afford any reason to call in question that he means 
an individual subject (see also above, p. 89). So the en hypokeimendi 
is a particular accident which ‘informs’, in an accidental (i.e. non- 
substantial, or non-essential) way, primary substance. To take the 
author’s examples, the ‘white’ informs the subject to be a ‘white sub¬ 
ject’, whereas the knowledge-of-grammar informs it to be a ‘grammar- 

* Ackrill’s comments (82-83) seem to be beyond the question. 
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knowing subject’ 10 . But what exactly is to be understood by 'white’ 
here ? We have to remember, again, that it is a ‘thing’ (as belonging 
to the class of ‘things there are’ mentioned in i a 20). Well, this ‘thing’ 
cannot possibly be anything else but the (accidental) property em¬ 
bodied in matter (c.q. in the soul when it is embodied). Therefore, the 
‘thing’ meant here may be parallelled with what I have termed before 
(1977, 105-107) ‘the Platonic Form taken in its immanent status’. 

As for the hypokeimenon itself (meant in the phrase ‘en hypokei- 
mendi’), it cannot be anything but primary substance; for the latter’s 
status see below, 3.2.6.5.—For the rest, there are many questions to 
be asked about this item, which sire better discussed in the framework 
of the third one (3.2.6.3). 

3.2.6.3 The third item of the classification 

The third item of the classification is universal accident, i.e. ‘things’ 
that are both said of a subject and present in a subject. To remind 
our author’s example: knowledge is present in a soul as its subject, 
and it is also said of a subject, e.g. knowledge-of-grammar (1 b 1-3). 

As for the correct meaning of 'being present in’ the first point to be 
made is that Ackrill is wrong in saying (p. 75) that our author means 
that the inherence of a property in a kind of substance is to be analysed 
in terms of the coherence of individual instances of the property in 
individual substances of that kind. He is quite right in asserting that 
for a property to be in a kind of substance it is necessary that every 
substance of that kind should have it. But this does not amount to 
saying that it is impossible that every substance of that kind should 
have this property. The problem at hand was made more explicit by 
later thinkers in the stock examples of the ‘white’ of snow or lead- 
paint as contra-distinguished with that of cheese, the former being an 
‘essential property’, the latter only an accidental one.. Our author’s 
formula at 1 a 29-b x does not exclude the inherence of universal acci¬ 
dents in some species or genus, i.e. in secondary substance or in a genus 
or species of a non-substance category. 

Another remark should be made. In spite of his distinction between 
the second and third item of the classification, Aristotle apparently 
fails in drawing a clear-cut distinction between particular and uni¬ 
versal accident. As has been already noticed by Ackrill (p. 82), our 

10 It should be noticed that knowledge is not in the soul as a place, such like a 
pencil is in a box. Compare the Socratic (Platonic) adage ‘knowledge is virtue’ 
and Aristotle’s doctrine of 'the soul 'undergoing' (paschousa) knowledge’. 
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author seems to introduce (in 2 a 27-34) the same thing in two different 
ways. 11 The passage makes it indisputably clear that, for Aristotle, 
the items (2) and (3) ultimately are one group, viz. that of the proper¬ 
ties, being ‘things’ that are present in a subject (en hypokeimendi) : 

2 a 27-31: ‘‘As for things that are in a subject, with the most of them 12 
(epi men tSn pleistSn) neither the name nor the definition is predicated of 
that in which they are present. With some of them (ep’ enidn), however, 
there is nothing to prevent the name from being predicated of that in which 
they are present, though, on the other hand, the definition can never be 
predicated”. 

The gist of our problem is in that in Greek universal properties (such 
as whiteness) may be signified by ‘ the white ’ (to leukon ), not only by 
the abstract name ‘ whiteness ’ (leukotes). lz Well, the definition of the 
property always concerns it in its abstract (formal) nature (e.g. white- 
ness, not: the white). So it is quite obvious that, unlike the definition, 
the name of the property has an ambiguous semantic value. That is 
why Aristotle can say (2 a 31-34): ‘the white’ (to leukon) being present 
in a body as its subject is predicated of that subject, for a body is 
called white (i.e. we signify a thing by ‘(the) white’, leukon ). 14 One 
result of this ambiguity, it should be stressed, is that the concrete 
name (‘ the whited to leukon) in signifying the particular accident (e.g. 
this particular white in this particular subject) is linguistically identical 
with the abstract one signifying the formal property (whiteness). The 
other, which was bound to follow from the first one, was more in¬ 
fluential, indeed. To say it in Lloyd’s words (p. 61), there was in 
Ancient thinking a widespread failure, or refusal, to distinguish be¬ 
tween a particular white thing and the particular white colour it has. 
Well, the failure (i.e. that which we moderns are inclined to call a 

11 For that matter Ackrill seems to be wrong in assuming that modems should 
say 'concepts’ instead of ‘things’, as if they were to introduce the same concept 
in two different ways. I think, we have to avoid any modern usage in this field. 
Cp. above, p. 84; 88; 92 f. 

12 Modern translations seem to blur the author's phrase in distributing the cases 
of the ‘things' at hand rather than the ‘things' themselves. So ‘‘it is generally 
the case'' (Oxford translation); ‘‘in most cases'' (Ackrill); ‘‘la plupart du temps” 

(Tricot); ‘‘allermeist ... nur manchmal” (Gohlke); ‘‘meistens-” (Rolfes). 

I have to agree all the same that their renderings do stress the lack of a clear-cut 
distinction between the items (2) and (3).—The Latin translations found in 
Aristoteles Latinus are more accurate; Boethius has ‘‘in pluribus quidem”; the 
translatio composita and Moerbeke ‘‘in plurimis quidem”. 

13 Edg hill (Oxford translation, note ad locum) refers to English ‘evil' used in the 
one case as a substantive noun, in the other as an adjective. 

14 I shall come back to this passage (especially 2 a 32) below, when dealing with 
the problem of what is called ‘predication' (our section 4). 
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failure) was unavoidable for those who tried (e.g. in the Middle Acad¬ 
emy, such as Albinos) to combine Plato and Aristotle. However, we 
would be wrong if we were to look for the starting-point of this develop¬ 
ment as late as in the Middle Academy (as Lloyd seems to do). As a 
matter of fact it is found as early as in the Platonic dialogues, where 
' to kalon ' sometimes stands for a beautiful particular (e.g. Sympos ., 
210 C 5; Phaedrus , 274 A 8), sometimes for 'Beauty itself (e.g. Sym¬ 
pos. , 211 A 6, Sophist , 257 D n), sometimes for beautiful taken as a 
universal accident ( Gorgias , 492 B 9: tou kalou tou tes dikaiosunes kai 
tes sdphrosynes) ; as well as it appears not of Plato's concern to dis¬ 
tinguish between a particular white thing and the particular white 
colour it has, since his main point is to distinguish between a particular 
white thing and the universal white colour it partakes in. Therefore, 
the occurrence of such ambiguities in the Categories need not surprise 
us at all, even though Aristotle, unlike Plato, clears part of the ambi¬ 
guity away by using ( to ti leukon (so at 1 a 27; to be compared with 
ho tis anthropos , 1 a 22ff.) to signify the particular accident (the partic¬ 
ular white colour). However, his use of ‘to leukon ' at 2 a 31-33 still is 
ambiguous: at 2 a 31 it means both the particular white colour (en hypo - 
keimendi on) and the universal accident ( kathegoreitai tou hypokeimenou ) 
and at 2 a 32 ' leukon ' means ambiguously white as well as white thing , 
which is due to the word's predicative position in the phrase leukon 
gar soma legetai , where it may be rendered with "one calls a body 
white" as well as "one names a body: ' a white thing ' Therefore ‘to 
leukon is found at 2 a 31 for both particular and universal accident, 
and that in the same linguistic form, even with the same word numeri¬ 
cally; at 2 a 33 'leukon' stands ambiguously for universal property 
and some primary substance denoted denominatively by the name 
' white '. 

Especially the latter ambiguity was going to do its work in the 
views of the Middle Academy: the phrase ' leukon ti ' could mean (just 
like with Plato himself) 'an instance of whiteness'—equally in the sense 
of substantive (substantiated) noun, to the effect that it signifies the 
composite ( synolon or syndyasma), or of the adjective, i.e. signifying 
'the white said of something'—as well as 'the white being present in it'. 
Indeed the Categories , too, have their obscurities in this respect: there 
is implied throughout a theory of in re universals; nevertheless Ch. 2 
draws a distinction between universal and particular accidents as 
separate items of the classification. 

However, Lloyd (p. 62) seems to be definitely wrong in considering 
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these different views as two doctrines that are hard to reconcile. It is 
true, the distinction made in Ch. 2 between ‘ particular ’ and ‘ universal ’ 
seems to be more in line with genuine Platonism, whereas the theory 
of the in re universals would seeim of Aristotle’s own invention. But 
putting things that way one risks to fall a victim to optical illusion. 
Aristotle’s turn of interest to the in re universals can certainly not be 
considered an unexpected one; rather it was quite obvious to insist 
upon the immanent status of the ‘universal’ (Platonic Form). Therefore 
Lloyd seems to be beside the mark when asserting (p. 64) that his very 
closeness to Plato (especially in the Categories) makes Aristotle’s 
silence, or even equivocation, over the status of universal property as 
distinct from particular properties (poia) seem unjustifiable. 

The foregoing remarks do definitely not amount to arguing all ob¬ 
vious obscurity and ambiguity in the Categories away. Their only aim 
is to show that the ambiguities in the Categories are very close to those 
discussed in section 2 (on the different status of the Platonic Form), 
to the extent, indeed, that there may be found quite a lot of continuity 
in Plato’s and Aristotle’s views of the matter. The latter’s rejection of 
the doctrine of the Ideas was just a rejection of their separate (i.e. 
transcendent) status and an attempt at yielding, accordingly, the 
ontological monopoly to their immanent status. No doubt, when doing 
so Aristotle was turning the relative positions of the intelligible and 
the sensible worlds upside down, as may be shown most clearly from 
2 b-6 (see above, p. 87). Nevertheless, he is opposing to Plato’s view 
of the eide, rather than to the eide themselves. Aristotle’s position in 
this respect may be compared with Plato’s Neokantian interpreters of 
the first half of our century (Cohen, Natorp): they, too, were of the 
opinion that in explaining Plato in the sense of Critical Idealism (by a 
reduction of the three status to just the logical one, which we have 
termed the mental one) the true Plato was brought about. 15 Well, 
Aristotle had to struggle against his master Plato in persona in order to 
arrive at what he (wrongly) considered to be the true explanation of the 
eidos, i.e. the eidos (form) taken in its immanence, embodied in matter. 

15 Paul Natorp, Platos Ideenlehre, Leipzig 1902, 226-235; "Die Idee selbst wird 
sich fortan nur behaupten konnen, wofem sie sich auszuweisen vermag als 
Grundlage zur "Moglichkeit", d.i. methodischen Begriindung von Er- 
fahrung. Damit erst wird die falsche Absonderung der Idee griindlich und end- 
giiltig iiberwunden sein: die von der Erfahrung, namlich von der Aufgabe 
ihrer Ermoglichung abgesonderte Idee verliert eben durch diese Absonde¬ 
rung jedes Interesse fur unsre Erkenntnis, auf die es doch uns zuletzt nur 
ankommen kann” (235). 
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3-2.6.4 The ontological status of the ‘things’ meant in the items (2) 
and (3) 

On the ground of the foregoing discussions and referring to our con¬ 
clusions (a) and (fi) (which concern the status of the ‘things’ meant in 
the first item; see above, p. 94) we may state the following points: 

(y) The en hypokeimenoi meant in the second item of the scheme of 
categorfal classification is an embodied accidental property, e.g. 
the particular white colour being present in a primary substance. 
It has a real status that is entirely dependent upon the existence 
of that primary substance in which it is present 
(&) The hypokeimenon itself meant in the second item is nothing but 
primary substance 

(s) As for the third item of the classification, the en hypokeimenoi 
(universal accident or universal property) has the weakest position 
in the domain of “things there are” (ton onton, 1 a 20), as they are 
missing the accidental way of being the particular accidents have 
and, unlike secondary substance, they cannot enjoy some affinity 
to primary substance nor, accordingly, borrow somehow from the 
latter’s full-fledged being 

(Q The hypokeimenon itself which is meant in the phrase ‘en hypo¬ 
keimenoi’ as used in the third item is either secondary substance 
(i.e. a genus or species in the category of substance) or another 
universal accident (i.e. a genus or species in a non-substance cate¬ 
gory) 

(y)) The kath* hypokeimenon meant in the third item is the universal 
accident, again; see sub (e) 

( 0 ) The hypokeimenon itself which is meant in the phrase ‘ kath* hypo - 
keimenou as used in the third item is either primary or secondary 
substance. 

3.2.6.5 The fourth item of the classification 

It is quite plain that this item is primary substance, i.e. the concrete 
particular existing in the material world. It is not the embodied form 
('immanent eidos') itself but the composite of matter and form, as it 
is dealt with in Metaphysics Z and H, where is found a far more 
fundamental discussion of substance ( ousia ) than gives the fifth chapter 
of the Categories. 

It goes beyond all doubt that for Aristotle as early as in the Cate¬ 
gories it is primary substance that has the exclusive prominence of 
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being. One has only to remind of the passage discussed already (above, 
p. 87 and 98) where Aristotle is most explicit in giving absolute priority 
to primary substance: “if the primary substances did not exist it would 
be impossible for any of the other things to exist'' (2 b 6). He is evi¬ 
dently intended here to mark out primary substance, i.e. the com¬ 
posite of embodied form and matter, as somehow basic, against his 
master Plato, who gave the most prominent position to the Form in 
its transcendent status. Aristotle's statement is to the effect that 
secondary substance, which is a universal, cannot exist without pri¬ 
mary substance, to be sure, without a number of (i.e. more than one) 
primary substances; primary substance, however, can exist without 
secondary substance, i.e. apart from, and not dependent upon, the 
universal called secondary substance. For that matter, in this passage 
‘secondary substance ' is loosely used including ambiguously both the 
separate eidos rejected by Aristotle and the eidos in its mental status; 
for this ambiguity, see also Ackrill, ad loc. However, this much is 
beyond all doubt: primary substance has, for Aristotle, the absolute 
primacy in the domain of being. 

Concluding this section I give the result concerning the fourth 
item: 

(1) The oute en hypokeimendi oute kath’ hypokeimenou is primary sub¬ 
stance. 

3.2.7 The relations between the different ‘ things' 

The interrelations of the different items may be described in terms 
of opposition and affinity. The strongest oppositions are found: 

— between secondary substance {said of *, not present in) and particular 
accident {present in, not said of) 

— between primary substance (neither said of nor present in) and 
universal accident (both said of and present in). 

On the other side there is only partial opposition and some affinity: 

— between secondary substance and universal accident (both being 
said of) 

— between primary substance and secondary substance (both not 
being present in) ; see especially Aristotle's argument at 3 b 10-23 
where he insists that secondary substances are just kinds of primary 
substance 
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— between primary substance and particular accident (both being 
not said of) ; their affinity especially concerns their real status (see 
above, p. 94!) 

— between particular and universal accident (both being present in ); 
their affinity is most clear in 2 a 27-34, discussed above, p. 86f. 

The following scheme may be dressed: 


secondary substance 


Reality 


■primary substance 



universal accident 
particular accident 


There is an exclusive opposition between primary substance and uni¬ 
versal accident as well as between secondary substance and particular 
accident. On the other hand, there is some affinity and compatibility 
between primary and secondary substance as well as between partic¬ 
ular and universal accident, and also between primary substance and 
particular accident as well as between secondary substance and uni¬ 
versal accident. Well, as to the latter pair it may be noticed that since, 
to Aristotle's mind, the strongest position in the domain of being as 
taken over the whole scheme of categorial classification (i.e. both sub¬ 
stance and the nine accidents), is held by primary substance and partic¬ 
ular accident, it follows that secondary substance and universal acci¬ 
dent have their lack of reality in common, (cp. above, pp. 95ft ; 92ff.). 


It is precisely that resemblance and indistinctness which can be 
considered the most fundamental weak spot in Aristotle's mapping 
out the area of being. The difficulty comes best to light in a discussion 
of the relationship between category and predicable. 

3.3 Categories and predicables 

My own view of the proper meaning of the Aristotelian categories 
will be discussed in the next section. Let me confine myself, now, to 
state that their proper meaning is just to perform the role of a general 
heading (in fact, one of ten general headings) covering a class of 
entities, to the effect that they are classes of names rather than of 
predicates in the technical sense of sentence-predicates. In dressing this 
list of headings Aristotle arrived at a classification of the main types of 
Thing' involved in the whole of what presents itself to human thinking. 

The doctrine of predicables, on the contrary, is linked up with a 
special type of sentence-making and based on the principle of con- 
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vertible predication. In line with the Academic practice initiated by 
Plato’s Sophist it states the analytic properties of a classification by 
genus and species. As a matter of fact the doctrine was given in the 
Topics in the framework of finding dialectical arguments. To that end 
Aristotle considers (Topics I 4, 101 b 13-28; cp. I, 5-9) the variety of 
relations between subject and predicate occurring in the premisses of a 
dialectical argument or expressed in dialectical problems raised for 
discussion. Any predicate turns out to be either convertible with the 
subject or not. If convertible, it either states the essence of the subject, 
in which case it is its definition , or does not so, in which case it is a 
property. If not convertible, it either is part of the definition, in which 
case it is the genus (or difference) of the subject, dr is not so, in which 
case it is an accident. (Later on in the history of logic a fifth (species) 
and sixth predicable ( individual) were added, by Porphyry and 
Boethius respectively, not without a rather considerable change of the 
original purport of the doctrine). So the predicables make up the logical 
framework for the whole treatment of problems in that they provide 
the appropriate subject and predicate terms of the commonplaces 
which are indispensable to any dialectical discussion. 

3.3.1 The opposition of category and predicable 

Lloyd (65) rightly points out a fundamental difficulty which anyone 
studying the Categories in connection with what elsewhere (especially 
in the Topics) is said about the predicables cannot fail to notice. On 
his view the categories (whatever else they may be, he adds) are classes 
of predicate and subject, which entails them to be absolute divisions 
of terms, where the predicables were relative to a proposition (op. cit., 
65-66). They are, on this view, all presented as potential ingredients 
(rather than as parts) of a proposition. This view can find some 
support, indeed. To say it in Aristotle’s own words, the categories are 
the things said without any combination (ta de aneu symplokis, x a 17 
or ta kata medemian symploken legomena, 1 b 25). The predicables, on 
the other hand, which, especially in the context of the Topics, are the 
five distinct manners in which a predicate is said of a subject, describe 
the relations between predicates and subjects and in doing so are 
definitely not classes of possible predicates and subjects, but rather a 
list of predicative relationships between terms. 

For that matter, Aristotle seems himself to oppose category and 
predicable in nearly the same way (Top., I, 9). At 103 b 27-35 he clearly 
states that starting from things in reality (coming up for dialectical 
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discussion) and looking for their true nature (to ti esti) one always 
arrives at one of the ten categories; when starting from the kinds of 
predicate, on the other hand, the predicables will come into the picture 
(103 b 35-39). 

However, the opposition between category and predicable may come 
more clearly to light if one takes (more properly, I would presume; see 
above p. 9iff. and our next section) the categories as classes of names, 
rather than of sentence-elements (predicates and subjects). Therefore 
the predicative relations between the names (terms) classified in the 
different categories are really beyond the scope of the Categories. The 
predicables, on the other side, are especially concerned with a term in 
respect of its being said in combination with other terms ( kata sym- 
plokin, 1 a 16). The categories, accordingly, are absolute divisions of 
terms, to use Lloyd’s formula, and that to the extent that they are 
arrangements of terms (i.e. names) taken on their own, whereas pre¬ 
dicables are divisions of terms taken as possible sentential ingredients, 
according to their mutual predicative relations. 

3.3.2 The impact of the opposition 

This opposition between categories and predicables may be con¬ 
sidered only a formal one. Its material impact, however, can hardly 
be overestimated. It is brought to light by two major problems con¬ 
cerning Aristotle’s view of particular and universal being given in the 
Categories. 

First, there is that remarkable relationship between the genera and 
species in the category of substance on the one hand and primary sub¬ 
stance on the other. As is well-known, the decisive point here is that, 
for Aristotle, all strata higher than primary substance lack reality in 
the full sense; that is why he could not help rejecting the Platonic 
chorismos. However, when it came to specifying the ontological status 
of what was termed universal 'thing’, Aristotle had no other choice 
but to telescope all the genera and species of the substance category 
into primary substance; see e.g. in Metaphysics 990 b 34ft.; 997 b 5ff.; 
1002 b 27-32; 1086 b 6-7. As is easily seen, such procedure of 'telescop¬ 
ing' universal into particulars is not only useful to deprive the former 
from all kind of real existence of their own but cannot help rendering 
Aristotle’s concept of 'things there are’ (1 a 20), to say the least of it, 
rather equivocal. 

Another difficulty is about the genera and species in the non¬ 
substance categories. For that matter, Lloyd seems to be completely 
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mistaken in thinking (66) that, since at Cat eg., 2 a 15-17 Aristotle ex¬ 
pressly restricts genera and species as secondary substances, to those 
which contain (logically) first substances as their particulars, genera, 
such as science {episteme) which is an instance of en hypokeimenoi, are 
excluded from the domain of genera and species as meant in the Cate¬ 
gories. The non-substance genera and species (i.e. all those ‘universal 
things’ that are not secondary substances) really are included in the 
doctrine of the categories, and make up the third item of the classi¬ 
fication (“things both said of a subject and present in a subject”; 
1 a 29-b 3, see above, p. 95ff.). The real problem, however, is that, for 
example, some kind of quality, such as white, that clearly belongs 
to the non-substance category, Poion, whenever it is said of snow 
is an essential property, but said of man an accidental one; well, 
the former one is much alike the differentia of the category of sub¬ 
stance. (Cp. Simplicius, In Arist. Categ. 48, 1-11). 

Our third problem is closely connected to the first one: what exactly 
is the position of the differentiae (diaphorai , 1 b 17) ? The word ‘genus’ 
is sometimes used by Aristotle rather loosely including differentia (e.g. 
Topics, I 4, iox b 18-19; I 5 and 6; IV 2, 123 a 11-19). The Categories, 
too, seem sometimes to be rather careless on that score. Ackrill has 
rightly pointed out (81-82) that in characterising secondary substances 
(2 a 14-16) Aristotle does not, as might have been expected, go on to 
say that secondary substances are ‘things said of a subject but not 
present in any subject’. Instead he describes them as the species and 
genera of primary substances and only later (3 a gff.) he makes the 
point that they are said of primary substances but not present in any 
subject. He seems to be quite right in assuming that this is only be¬ 
cause Aristotle (3 a 2 iff.) is going to say (surprisingly, Ackrill adds) 
that the differentiae of substance genera, though not themselves sub¬ 
stances, are nevertheless said of the individuals and species subordinate 
to the genus concerned, and are not present in them. Ackrill (85) takes 
Aristotle’s statement (at 3 a 2iff.) that something that is not substance 
is nevertheless said of substance for a surprising one, as it can hardly 
be reconciled with the scheme of ideas so far developed; for Ackrill’s 
specific arguments, see his Notes, 85-86. He thinks it plausible (for 
Aristotle) to take the differentia as part of the ‘what-is-it’ ( ti esti) of a 
secondary substance and this provides (on his view) a strong motive 
for assimilating it to substance even while distinguishing it from genera 
and species. True, Aristotle may have been influenced by such con¬ 
siderations as put forward by Professor Ackrill, yet the confusion still 
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remains: for one thing the differentia is on a line with secondary sub¬ 
stance, for another it seems to be much alike something adventitious 
(‘accidental’) to it (viz. the genera); and that while it is essential to the 
species concerned (which species may be a subordinate genus), to the 
effect that, within one and the same category, one and the same dif¬ 
ferentia is both accidental and essential. Therefore we have to face the 
intricate question of how to telescope such things as differentiae ? To 
schematise our problem: 



















It seems not to be of much help to take the pair of opposite differentiae 
(e.g. rational vs. not-rational) as one disjunctive essential attribute for 
any genus to become real being (on the level of primary substance), 
since a set of disjunctive (i.e. mutually exclusive) elements cannot 
possibly be telescoped together with the genera into primary substance. 

3.3.3 The obscure position of the differentia 

As a matter of fact the position of the differentia is rather obscure 
throughout the Topics. Especially in Book IV the dissimilarities be¬ 
tween genus (c.q. species) and differentia are stressed. In IV 2, 122 b 
I2ff. the author shows that differentia is not genus (122 b 12-17; 123 a 
3-5), nor eidos (122 b 18-24) > the differentia should neither be taken in 
such a manner as to make the eidos a genus (122 b 37-123 a 1) nor in 
such a manner as to go the other way around (123 a 1-2). Its own 
position, which is also underlined in Top. IV 6, 128 a 20-30 and VI 6, 
144 a 5ff., does place the differentia outside the genus-species column 
that Aristotle intends (and has) to telescope into primary substance. 

So much for the dissimilarities. Nevertheless ‘ genus* is used many 
times rather loosely including the differentia concerned, as has been 
pointed out above, (p. 104). There seem to be good reasons for it, indeed. 
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In Topics IV 6, 128 a 20-21 Aristotle introduces his warning against 
the confusion of genus and differentia with the assertion that some 
people think (dokei tisi) (it should be borne in mind that the author of 
the Categories is among them; see Categ. 5, 3 a34-b 9) that the dif¬ 
ferentia, too, is an essential predicate of the various subordinate spe¬ 
cies. Another resemblance is stated in the Topics several times, al¬ 
though in an indirect way: a thing's differentia never signifies its 
essence, but rather some quality {Top. IV 2, 122 b 16-17; IV 6, 128 a 
26-29; VI 6,144 a 18-19 an d 21-22); well, the very same characteristic 
is given of secondary substance (genera and species) in Categ. 5, 3 b 
15-21. It should be duly stressed here (against Lloyd, 66) that there is 
not a shred of contradiction in Aristotle's saying that the differentia 
does not signify a thing's essence but rather some ‘quality' (noiov tl, 
best accented thus, as well as in Categ. 5, 3 b 15ft.; see Lloyd 66, n. 3). 
Unfortunately, Lloyd failed to see the important difference between 
this kind of 'quality' and the category of quality (for the correct view, 
see Ackrill, 88-89) and did apparently not remember that secondary 
substance, too, had been called a poion ti by Aristotle. For that matter, 
it is exactly this meaning of ' quality ' that is found later on in the Stoa 
and with the grammarians; e.g. Apollonios Dyskolos, Depronominibus, 
336: ousian semainousin hai antonymiai, ta d’ onomata ousian meta 
poiotetos ; Priscian, Inst, gramm. II 55, 6 has: proprium est nominis 
substantiam et qualitatem significare, a statement which was to become 
very influential in the development of Mediaeval logic and semantics. 16 

The unclear position of differentia as occurring in the doctrine of 
the categories may also be revealed by asserting that (a) the differentia 
turns out to have something of an essential attribute of genus, once 
the genus has specified itself into the subordinate species, whereas 
(b) 'until then' it is quite alien to the genera-species column. The former 
aspect (a) comes to light wherever differentia is included in genus (see 
above, p. 104); the latter occurs whenever differentia seems to be taken 
in its own right. This amounts to acknowledging that differentia does 
have an essential predicative relation to various subordinate species 
(Aristotle has: he diaphora en tdi ti esti ton eiddn kategoreisthai , 128 a 
20-21), yet, unlike the genus concerned, it has not such a relation to 
the higher genera. For instance, one is allowed to say 'man is rational 9 
as well as ‘man is an animal ; but, unlike ‘man is a body ' and 'animal 


16 See my Logica modernorum, A Contribution to the History of Early Terminist 
Logic, vol. II, passim. 



is a body’ the statement ‘the ‘rational’ is a body’ does not concern any 
essential predication (since a ‘rational’ may be immaterial). 

3.3.4 Conclusion 

Before summing up the results of this section (3.3) it should be 
noticed that when discussing differentia in the Topics Aristotle deals 
not only with differentia in the substance category but with those in 
the other categories as well; as a matter of fact, most of his examples 
are taken from the other categories. 

It may be clear from the foregoing discussions that Aristotle could 
only dispose of the separate Platonic Forms in telescoping the genera 
and species as secondary substances into the level of primary substance. 
However, differentia turns out to resist to this attempt in a peculiar 
way. The (partial) miscarriage ensuing upon this resistance is the more 
regrettable considering that the differentiae seem to be as full-fledged 
inhabitants of the world of universals (Plato’s Forms) as are the genera 
and species. To say it in other words: in having some insurmountable 
problems with the differentiae Aristotle could not help failing in his 
attempt to get rid of Plato’s Ideal World as a separate Realm of being, 
in which, from the Sophist onwards, the Forms of the differentia-type 
played a r 61 e of utter importance in the constitution of Being. For that 
matter, in resisting to Aristotle’s efforts to telescope the Platonic 
Forms into the material every-day world, it is the very differentiae 
that set off the hierarchic order as a basic characteristic of the Ideal 
World. Hierarchy and telescoping really are one another’s natural 
enemies. 


To be continued 
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Master Guido and his View on Government: 
On Twelfth Century Linguistic Thought 


C. H. KNEEPKENS 


0 . Introduction 

I n his Studies on Priscian in the Eleventh and Twelfth Centuries} 
Dr R. W. Hunt outlines the development of linguistic thought of 
that era. Starting with the late eleventh century Glosule, the Note 
Dunelmenses and Peter Helias’ Summa super Priscianum, Dr Hunt 
finishes with the rediscovery of the School of Ralph of Beauvais. Of 
course, many details of this development still remain uninvestigated. 
So in the course of my current research into the life and works of Ralph 
of Beauvais, I find that twelfth century theories on syntax in partic¬ 
ular have still been only superficially examined, although, according 
to Dr Hunt “it is generally recognized that the principal achievement 
of mediaeval grammarians was the organization of syntax; and it was 
in this field that the grammarians of the second half of the twelfth 
century worked most fruitfully”. 2 

One of the key notions of mediaeval syntax, and particularly in the 
grammar of the pre-modistic type, was regimen, as has recently again 
been stressed by Professor Jan Pinborg in his study Some Syntactical 
Concepts in Medieval Grammar . 3 Up till now our acquaintance with the 
reception of this notion in early twelfth century grammar has been 
restricted to the texts printed by Charles Thurot in his Notices et ex¬ 
traits 4 more than a hundred years ago. 

Thurot noticed an isolated use of the term regere as an equivalent 

1 R. W. Hunt, Studies on Priscian in the Eleventh and Twelfth Centuries, I Petrus 
Helias and His Predecessors, in: Mediaeval and Renaissance Studies, I (1941- 
1943), pp. 194-231 (quoted: Hunt 7 ); id., Studies on Priscian in the Twelfth 
Century, II The School of Ralph of Beauvais, in: Mediaeval and Renaissance 
Studies, II (1950), PP- 1-56 (quoted: Hunt II). 

2 Hunt II, pp. 35-6. 

3 Jan Pinborg, Some Syntactical Concepts in Medieval Grammar, in: Classica et 
Mediaevalia, Dissertationes IX, 1973, pp. 496-509. 

4 Ch. Thurot, Notices et extraits de divers manuscrits latins pour servir & Vhistoire 
des doctrines grammatical au moyen age, in: Notices et extraits. . . . Vol. XXII, 
2, Paris 1869 [Repr. Frankfurt a.M. 1964] (Quoted: Thurot). 
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of the usual term exigere in grammatical writings from the seventh 
century onwards. 5 At the end of the eleventh century the situation 
altered drastically: 6 e.g . Peter Abailard and Hugh of St. Victor made 
frequent use of it. But the first grammarian whose reflections on this 
topic were available in print for further research, was Peter Helias(//. 
1150). 7 Yet it is obvious from Peter's own words that he was certainly 
not the first grammarian to speculate about regere and regimen , for 
he argues against the opinions held by grammarians of the previous 
period: the antiqui. 8 

Karin Fredborg has recently demonstrated the dependence of Peter 
Helias on William of Conches' Glose super Priscianum , and stresses 
the debt of both of them to the works of their predecessors. 9 Among 
these was, as Dr Hunt has pointed out, a certain Master G. 10 He must 
have been one of the authorities of his time, for his views are frequently 
referred to in the fifth section of the Note Dunelmenses , u and William 
of Conches quoted him together with the famous Master Anselm in 
the second and revised edition of his Glose. 12 This paper focusses on 
this Master G. and on his view of government. But first, it will be 
necessary to restore to this master his gloss on the Priscianus minor , 
the authorship of which had not been established up till now. 

I. Master Guido and His Gloss 

1 .1. The Manuscripts 

The gloss in question has come down to us spread over three manus¬ 
cripts: 

1 .1.1. The MS London , BM Burney 238 (Sigl. B) 13 

1 .1.1.1. Parchm.; 37ft.; s. XIII (1840 catalogue) 

6 Thurot, p. 523 (and p. 82). 

6 Thurot, p. 239. 

7 Thurot, pp. 240-246. 

8 Thurot, p. 240: ‘Dubitatum est autem et quesitum ab antiqnis quid sit dic- 
tionem regere dictionem’; cf. Karin M. Fredborg, The Dependence of Peter Helias* 
Summa super Priscianum on William of Conches* Glose super Priscianum, in: 
Cahiers de lTnstitut du moyen-age grec et latin (de TUniversit6 de Copenhague), 
11 (* 973 ), PP- i- 57 , esp. p. 11. 

9 Fredborg 1973. 

10 Hunt I, p. 210. 

11 Ibid. 

12 E. Jeauneau, Deux redactions des gloses de Guillaume de Conches sur Priscien, 
in: Recherches de th^ologie ancienne et m6di6vale, 27 (i960), pp. 213-247. 

13 Catalogue of Manuscripts in The British Museum, N. S., I, ii. The Burney 
Manuscripts, 1840, p. 63. 



According to the catalogue description, the MS contains two texts: 

1. An incomplete and anonymous gloss on the Priscianus minor: 
“Anonym! Commentarius in Prisciani Caesariensis libros de con- 
structione”. 

2. Scholastic notes on the visibles and invisibles: “Scholastica quae- 
dam de visibilibus et invisibilibus”. 

The fly-leaves (ff. x and 2) have been added later. The modem part 
of the MS’ history can be established from a note in an eighteenth cen¬ 
tury hand on f. i r : “Fragmenta Commentationis / In Priscianum / De la 
Bibliotheque de la Chevaliere D’Eon. /. / olim Maffeianus”. The MS was 
purchased for the British Government and deposited in the Library of 
the British Museum together with the other Burney MSS in 1818; 
Charles Burney no doubt acquired it together with other D’Eon MSS 
at the public auction of the greater part of D’Eon’s possessions in 
1791. 14 In all probability, the mysterious French nobleman acquired 
this MS together with the other Maffei MSS in his collection at the 
sale of Anthony Askew’s library in 1785. Askew, in his turn, purchased 
them from the collection by Raffaele Maffei, the Bishop of Aquino 
(1516) and of Cavaillon (1527), who died in 1537. 15 Its mediaeval 
provenance remains unknown. 

I.I.I.2. The ff. j ra -j6 vb 

The MS falls into two main sections: A) glosses on Priscian, XVII 
1-30 and B) glosses on Priscian, XVII 52-142. The original order was 
disturbed by faulty binding. 

A. The glosses on Priscian, XVII1-30 

The glosses on Priscian, XVII 1-30 are written on the ff. 3 ra -ii vb , 
30 ra -35 vb and i2 ra - vb , in this order, without gaps in the text. At the 
end of f. I2 vb , the text breaks off abruptly: 

14 P. Pinsseau, L‘Strange destinSe du Chevalier D’Eon (1728-1810), deuxifeme 
Edition, Paris 1945, p. 247; cf. M.-T. Dougnac, Art. D’EON Charles — Geneviive 
— Louis — Auguste — AndrS — TimothSe, Chevalier, in: Dictionnaire de bio- 
graphie fran^aise, t. XII (1970), 1329-34. 

15 Cf. B. L. Ullman, Studies in the Italian Renaissance, Roma 1955, p. 374 
[Chapter XX: Codices Maffeiani ]; J. Ruysschaert, Recherches des deux biblio- 
thSques romaines Maffei des XV e et XV I e siScles, in: La Bibliofilia LX-LXI 
(1958-1959), pp. 306-355, esp. p. 323; S. De Ricci, English Collectors of Books & 
Manuscripts, 1530-1930, Cambridge 1930 [Repr. i960], esp. pp. 52-53. 
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F. 3 ra , inc. : quoniam in ante expositis libris proposuit / auctor 
tractare de litteris Jill, modis / uariatis, idest ut per se conside- 
ratis, ut con/iunctis in sillabas, ut in dictiones, ut in per/fectas 
orationes. Expedita igitur secundum tres mo/dos priores materia 
sua, ad quartum competenter ac/cedit, ut uidelicet agat de litteris 
eo modo / ad perfectam orationem, idest ad constructionem faci/ 
endam apte coniunguntur . . . 

f. I2 vb , des.: . . . aliam personam [Priscian, XVII 30, ed. Hertz II, 
125 8 ] quam obliqui significant; hoc ldeo quia uerbum obli- 

The ff. 3-10 are written in double columns, of 36 lines each; the script 
is a regular early gothic minuscule. The upright hasta of the d and the 
frequent occurrence of the e-caudata point to the middle of the twelfth 
century. The ff. n, 30-35 and 12 are written in double columns, of 46 
lines each, in a hand of the same period as the ff. 3-10, but the script 
is of a smaller type. 

B. The glosses on Priscian , XVII 52-142 

The glosses on Priscian, XVII 52-142 are written on ff. I3 ra -29 vb 
and f. 36™- vb . The text starts in the middle of the gloss on XVII 52 
and runs without any interruption till the gloss on XVII142 at the end 
of f. 36 vb , where it breaks off abruptly: 

F. I 3 ra , inc. : ostendendo constructiones eorum consequenter agit de 
de constructi/one pronominum. Littera sic legitur . . . 

f. 36 vb , des. : . . . Non fuit / congruum, ut possessiua patria a singulari- 
bus sumuntur, cum res cum singularis / numeri non esset possessor 
uel possidens quod subintelligeretur, si pos/sessiua patria a singu- 
lari numero diriuentur. Si enim docentur ipse 

The ff. 13-29 and 36 are written in the same hand and with the same 
mise-en-page as the ff. n, 30-35 and 12. 

1 .1.1.3* The f. 37 

This leaf is written on a longues lignes in an entirely different hand 
from the previous leaves. Stains, faded ink and tight binding make 
large sections of the texts almost illegible. It contains a fragment of 
extracts from Hugh of St. Victor's De operibus trium dierum [Migne, 
PL 176, 811 C-838 D]. The fragment corresponds with the text printed 
in PL 829 D-838 D. 16 

16 For the MSS. of this treatise, cf. R. Goy, Die Vberlieferung der Werke Hugos 
von St. Viktor, Stuttgart 1976, esp. pp. 98-115. 
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1 .1.2. The MS London, BM Harley 2713 (Sigl. H) 17 

1 .1.2.1. Parchm.; 42ft.; s. X/XI (ff. 1-34), s. XII (ff. 35-42) 

According to the description in the 1808 catalogue this codex con¬ 
tains three texts: 

"1. Isidori Hispalensis Etymologiarum Liber primus, sc. de Gramma- 
tica 

2. Commentarfus in incerti cujusdam Grammaticam 

3. A. Man. T. Boetii, in Porphyrii Isgagogen (!) Liber, imperfectus”. 

The manuscript falls into two parts: the ff. 1-34, probably dating 
from the tenth century, are of no interest for our inquiry. 

1.1.2.2. The ff. 35-42 

This manuscript, or rather part of a manuscript, was acquired for 
Lord Harley’s Library by Humphrey Wanley, Lord Harley’s librarian, 
on 20 October, 1725. It was offered by Zamboni, the Italian resident of 
the Landgrave of Hesse-Darmstadt, who acted as an agent for Buchels, 
the Elector’s librarian at Dusseldorf. 18 The former owner was probably 
J. G. Graevius, whose library was acquired by the Elector Johann- 
Wilhelm in 1703 . 19 1 am not able to trace its history back any further. 

1.1.2.3. The ff. 35 ra -4i rb 

These leaves are written on in double columns, of 46 lines each in a 
small and fine gothic minuscule, that bears a great resemblance to the 
script of Burney 238, ff. 13-29 + 36. They contain an uninterrupted 
fragment of a gloss on the Priscianus minor (viz. on XVII 142-XVIII 
12). The text starts in the middle of a sentence and ends in the com¬ 
ment on XVIII 12, where the scribe stopped his work; the lower part 
of f. 4i rb is left blank: 

F. 35 ra , inc. : tuas uel meas intelligeretur quod unus esset patria uel 
gens que debet / possidere ilium quem meas uel tuas extrinsecus 
significent. Et hoc est quod dicit . . . 

17 A Catalogue of the Harleian Manuscripts in The British Museum, 4 vols., 
1808-1812; Vol. II (1808), p. 709. 

18 Cf. The Diary of Humfrey Wanley, ed. C. E. Wright and Ruth C. Wright, 
2 vols., London 1966, p. 385-6 and 467; and C. E. Wright, Fontes Harleiani, 
London 1972, p. 367. 

18 Cf. A. C. Clark, The library of J. G. Graevius, in: The Classical Review, V 
(1891), pp. 365-72, esp. pp. 366 and 370. 
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f. 41 rb , des. : Alio non tantum quando ignoratur possessio, utimur da- 
tiuo in de/signatione possessoris coniungendo cum nominatiuo 
significant! / possessionem. Sed etiam in alio sensu quam posses¬ 
soris inue/ms datiuum; 

1.1.2.4. The ff. 4i v -42 v 

These folia are written on d longues lignes in a hand that differs en¬ 
tirely from that of the previous leaves; it closely resembles the hand 
that wrote Burney 238, f. 37. This text is also a fragment of the extracts 
from Hugh of St. Victor’s De operibus trium dierum\ it runs from the 
beginning [PL 176, 811 C] to 829 C. 

F. 4i v , inc. : Inuisibilia autem Dei a creatura mundi per ea que facta 
sunt intellecta conspiciuntur. Trfa sunt inuisibilia Dei potentia / 
sapientia benignitas. Ab his tribus procedunt omnia; in his con- 
sistunt omnia; per tria reguntur ... 

1 .1. (1-2). The Reconstruction of the Original Manuscript 

1 .1. (1-2).1. There is no doubt that the ff. H 4i v -42 and B 37, in-this 
order, originally formed part of the same manuscript; written in the 
same hand, they contain continuous extracts from the same text in the 
right order. 20 

1 .1. (1-2).2. Since the first part of these extracts in AT is written on the 
verso side of f. 41, and the Priscian gloss ends at f. 4i rb , one should ob¬ 
viously submit the relationship between the glosses in B and H to closer 
scrutiny. 

B contains two larger fragments (1. the glosses on Priscian, XVII 
1-30, and 2. the glosses on Priscian, XVII 52-142); H contains a con¬ 
tinuous gloss on Priscian, XVII 142-XVIII 12. In the first lines of 
Priscian, XVII 142, the question was asked as to why the pronomina 
patria were only derived from plural pronouns. The text reads as 
follows: 

[Priscian, XVII 142, ed. Hertz II, i78 22 -i79 6 ] “Quaeritur cur ‘nostras’ et 
‘vestras’, id est i]|/.e8a7r6<; et ujieSa-ot;, a solis pluralibus tam apud nos quam 
apud Graecos i)psSa7r6i; et uaeSair61; derivantur ? ad quod dicendum, quod 
ideo a solis pluralibus fiunt, quia patria ad plures pertinent, non ad unum. 
et sciendum, quod, quomodo pronomina, quae finita sunt, habent et patria 
et possessiva, ut ‘meus, tuus, noster, vester, nostras, vestras’ ”. 

20 Haur6au noticed similar extracts from Hugh’s De operibus in the MS Paris, 
BN. lat. 18096 (s. XII), ff. 82-86, cf. B. Haur6au, Notices et extraits de quelques 
manuscrits latins de la Bibliothhque nationale, t. VI, Paris 1893, p. 33. 



The last lemma in B is: Queritur cur nostras, the first words of § 142. 
They are commented on in a general way. H starts with the text of a 
gloss, the lemma of which was on the previous leaf; the first lemma in 
H reads: nostras et uestras. When we join the texts together, we obtain 
a perfectly matched and continuous gloss on § 142: 

[B, f. 36 Tb ] "Cum autem intrinsecus significat ipsum possessorem, ipse uero 
possessor non posset esse una res, sed multe, ut patria uel gens, non fuit 
congruum ut possessiua patria a singularibus sumuntur, cum res [cum] 
singularis numeri non esset possessor uel possidens; quod subintelligeretur 
si possessiua patria a singulari numero diriuentur. Si enim diceretur [docen- 
tur MS] 'ipse [H, f. 35™] tuas uel meas’ , intelligeretur quod unus esset 
patria uel gens que debet possidere ilium quern meas uel tuas extrinsecus 
significeht. Et hoc est quod dicit". 

Furthermore, when we take into consideration the similarity of the 
hands, the same number of lines, and moreover the same manus corri- 
gens in the B glosses on XVII 52-142 as in H ,—a hand that also shows 
a great resemblance to the hand that wrote the extracts of Hugh’s De 
operibus —, we are forced to accept that B, if. 13-29 + 36, H, ft. 35-42 
and B, f. 37 in this order, originally formed one codex. 

1.1. (i-2)-3. The answer to the question as to whether the ff. 1-11, 
30-35 and 12 of B also belonged to that MS, and whether these folios 
contain the first part of those glosses on Priscian, would have caused 
more problems, if a decisive solution were not given by a third manu¬ 
script, also mutilated, that supplies the text of these glosses on 
Priscian, XVII 1-83: 

I.I.3. FAe MS Orleans, Bibliotheque Municipale, go (olim 87) (Sigl. 0) 21 

1.1.3.1. Parchm.; I38ff., numbered: pp. 1-388 (the pp. 247-358 are 
missing); s. XII. 

According to the description made by Ch. Cuissard, the MS contains: 

1. glosses on Paul’s Epistles (pp. 1-202) 

2. glosses on the Apocalypse (pp. 203-246) 

3. glosses on Priscian (pp. 359-388). 

The whole MS formerly belonged to the library of the famous 
Benedictine monastery of Fleury, where it was already listed as a 
composite codex in the catalogue of 1552: 2ig. Glossulae super epistolas 

21 Catalogue giniral des manuscrits des bibliotheques publiques de France, Departe- 
ments, t. XII: Orleans, pax M. Ch. Cuissard, Paris, 1889, p. 43; cf. L. Delisle, 
Notices sur plusieurs manuscrits d’Orlians, in: Notices et extraits . . . , Vol. XXXI 
(1884), p. 365. 



Pauli, super Apocalypsin et super totum Priscianum . 22 In about 1841' 
pages 247-358 were lifted from the original codex by Libri during one 
of his MSS raids, and became part of his collection under the signature 
19. In order to hide his theft, Libri labelled it with the false ex-libris 
“Di S. Gir m0 d. Pistoia”. 23 At present, they form the MS Paris, Biblio- 
theque nationale, nouv. acq. lat. 1623 , 24 

1.1.3.2. The pp. 247-358 

These pages contain an abbreviated version of the Glosulae, examined 
by Dr Hunt in the first part of his study on Priscian in the eleventh and 
twelfth century. 25 

1.1.3.3. The pp. 359-388 

These pages are written on in double columns in a microscopic gothic 
minuscule. 26 They consist of two quires, the pp. 359-374 and 374-388 
(the last leaf of this quire has been tom off). This part contains the 
first part of the same gloss on the Priscianus minor as B (and H) ; the 
text breaks off abruptly in the comment on XVII 83: 

P. 359 a , inc. : quoniam in ante expositis. Proposuit auctor tractare 
de litteris IIII or mo/dis uariatis, idest ut per se consideratis, ut 
coniunctis in sillabas, ut in dic/tiones, ut in perfectas orationes .... 
p. 388 b , des. : ut ego loquor ducentes (!) / similitudinem ex ilia con¬ 
struction / in qua pronominis nominatiuus cum coniunctione ap- 
ponitur [= B, f. 23 va in fine] 

As the gloss in 0 in a continuously running comment covers the 
text of both parts of B, i.e. the glosses on XVII1-30 and on XVII 52- 
83, and supplies the comment on XVII 30-52 lacking in B, we can 
affirm that the ff. 3-11, 30-35, and 12 of B originally formed one 
manuscript with the ff. 13-29 and 36 of B and with H. 

I.I.4. Summing up, we now have at our disposal a continuous gloss 
on Priscian, XVII i-XVIII 12: 

23 Catalogue Orleans, Introduction, p. XV. 

23 Delisle 1884, and L. Delisle, Catalogue des manuscrits desfonds Libri etBarrois, 
Paris 1888, p. 92. 

24 Catalogue Orlians, p. 43. 

24 Hunt I, pp. 195 sqq.; however, in note 4, Dr Hunt confuses the signatures of 
Nouv. acq. lat. 1621 and 1623, the former being a part of Orlians 259, the latter 
of the MS in question (90); see also L. M. de Rijk, Logica Modernorum. A Contri¬ 
butionto the History of Early Terminist Logic, II, 1, Assen 1967, pp. 21 and 101. 
24 Cf. Hunt I, p. 195. 



a) XVII 1-30 : B, ff. 3-11, 30-35, 12 + 0 , pp. 359 ^ 37 ^ 

b) XVII 30-52 : 0 , pp. 37 i a - 377 a 

c) XVII 52-83 : 0 , pp. 377 a -388 b + B, ff. 13^-23™ 

d) XVII 83-142 : B, ff. 23 va -29 vb , 36 

e) XVII142-XVIII12: H, ff. 35 ra - 4 i rb 

1 . 2 . The Author 

1 .2.1. The authorship of the gloss remains anonymous in all three 
MSS. No direct mention of the author has been made in either the text 
or the rubrics. 

Apart from classical authors, five names occur in the glosses; four 
of them in examples: Fulco, Herbertus, Wido and Petrus . 21 The fifth 
name is well-known in grammatical tracts of the early twelfth century: 
magister Anselmus . 28 In the comment on the use of the pronoun ipse 
[ad Priscian, XVII 204], the glossator takes a view contrary to that of 
Master Anselm: 

[.H , f. 39 rl> ] *et quamuis. Unit ostendere aliam naturam hums pronominis 
ipse, hanc scilicet quod alia pronomina tercie persone non possunt iungi 
cum prima et secunda persona uerbi nisi pronomen prime uel pronomen 
secunde materialiter apponatur hoc modo: ’ille ego facio*, ’tu ille fads’. 
Istud pronomen tercie persone quod est ipse, iungitur cum prima persona 
uerbi et cum secunda ita quod [que MS] ipsum pronomen prime uel secunde 
persone non apponetur materialiter, sed tantum intelligitur secundum 
nostram sententiam, quia secundum magistrum Anselmum nichil 
oportet subintelligi. Est enim eius sentencia quod ipse est proprie prime et 
secunde persone sicut et tercie'. 

1.2.2. This note turns out to be the key to an approximate identifica¬ 
tion of the master who provided the glosses. One of the twelfth century 
grammarians who also refers to Master Anselm is William of Conches. 

27 B, f. 9 rb and O, p. 382^: ‘Quando enim audio proferri Fulco uel Herberte, illud 
intelligo: Fulco ueni uel audi'; B, f. 20 rb and 0 , p. 385 s : ‘Quandoquidem per se 
posita [sc. pronomina] ad absentes quod deberet subaudiri, sunt infinita; ergo 
scribentes preponunt[ur B] rationabiliter nomina quibus postposita pronomina 
certiorem habent significationem, ut si scriberem alicui absenti: * ego tibi mando, 
nullam haberent pronomina certitudinem. Si autem dicis: * Fulco fratri suo W. 
salutem’, post ea subdas: ‘ ego tibi mando’, tunc pronomina respiciendo ad pre- 
posita [positi B] nomina habent demonstrationem'; H, f. 38™: ‘Obliqui enim 
aliquo modo poterant construi cum prima et secunda persona sic: ‘misereor 
Widonis’, *misereris Widonis’, licet transitiue in tercia persona. Sed nusquam 
posset recte dici: ’Wido misereor’, ’Wido misereris’ sine adiunctione pronominis'; 
H, f. 38 rb : ‘Uidetur falsum esse quod dicit quod uocatiua et substantiua non 
sociantur nisi nominatiuis, cum congrue dicatur: ‘ Petre adesto’ uel' Petre uocaris’ 
uel ’uocare’ \ 

28 Cf. Hunt I, pp. 205-6; 209-10. 
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In the second and revised edition of his gloss on Priscian, he quotes the 
views of Master Anselm three times. 29 In the comment on Priscian, 
XII 6, he contrasts Anselm's view on ipse with that of a certain 
Master G.: 

[MS Paris, BN lat. 15130, f. 82 ra * b ] ‘Nota secundum M. Anselmum esse tria: 
esse unum quod enim est prime, alteram tantum secunde, tercium tantum 
persone tercie. Secundum M. G. unum solum est ipse, quod diuersis adiungi- 
tur personis. Et si quis querat [f. 82 rb ] cum dicitur: ‘ego ipse*, cuius persone 
est ibi pronomen [prepositione MS], dicit quod est tercie; nam quamuis 
illud [ilia MS] significat primam personam, tamen ut terciam earn significat 
[significat]. Nos uero dicimus quod ubi iungitur [tangitur MS] cum prima 
persona, est prime; ubi cum secunda, secunde 1 . 

1.2.3.1. One comes across an almost literal quotation of the view held 
by our glossator in the fifth part of the Note Dunelmenses , that contains 
glosses on the Priscianus minor. Here it is also attributed to Master G.: 

[MS Durham, Cathedral Library, C. IV, f. i83 vb ] ‘Nota secundum M. G. ipse 
semper tercie esse persone, sed posse addi prime et secunde quemadmodum 
et ille; sed in hoc tarn ille quam cetera pronomina tercie persone excedere 
quod potest uerbis in prima et secunda persona coniungi sine pronomine 
materialiter apposito, ut ‘ ipse facio', l ipse fads \ Semper tamen subintel- 
ligendum est ego uel tu*. 

1 .2.3.2. Master G. is frequently referred to in this section of the Note. 
Dr Hunt counts thirty-three references to him, whereas only two other 
mediaeval grammarians are mentioned: M. A. twice and M. Guill. 
once. 30 The compiler of the Note speaks about him as if he was still 
alive, and even gives the impression that he is in touch with him. 31 
From a comparison with the corresponding passages in the glosses, it 
appears that only part of the references can be identified; some are 
nearly literally reproduced, whereas others are expressed in rather 
different wording, e.g.: 

NOTE: 

[f. i66 rb , ad Priscian, XVII 78] 

. ‘Cum duplicata substantie demon- 
stratio, idest significatio. Ita enim ex- 
primendum est secundum sententiam 
illam M. G. qua dicit hie agi de prono¬ 
minibus in simplici signification sub- 
stantie'. 

29 Jeauneau i960, p. 227. 

30 Hunt I, p. 210. 

31 Cf. Hunt I, p. 209, which refers to the Master G. of the first section. However, 
the same arguments hold for the Master G. of the fifth section. 


GLOSE: 

[B, i. 22 rb ; O, p. 387**] 

‘Cum duplicata demonstrate substan¬ 
tie nihil perfectum, idest determinatum 
uel certificatum significaret sine quali- 
tate, idest cum nullam qualitatem sig- 
nificent, per quam substantie deter- 
minentur'. 



[f. 178^, ad Priscian, XVII 136] \B, f. 29 vb ] 

‘et greci quidem inuenerunt pro- ‘Corpora proprie refractiua uocan- 
nomina etc. translatiue a corpo- tur, quia inuicem in se refringuntur. 
RIBUS que IN SESE refringuntur, Uerbi [uerba MS] gratia. Si aliquis 
idest a quatuor corporibus hnius mun- percutiet lapidem de alio lapide, uter- 
di, que in se texnntur et retexnntar. que lapis et conterit et teritur: ita 
Ita placet M. G. quod minim nidetur. inuicem refringuntur. Uel secundum 
Nihil enim uidetur aliud esse refringi phisicam ipsa corpora dicuntur refrac- 
corpora in se quam replicari, ut fit in tiua, quia unum in aliud refringitur. 
uirgula quasi in circulum refracta, Uerbi gratia. Ignis uertitur in aerem, 
idest rephcata etc.*. aer in aquam, aqua in terram et simi¬ 

liter de terra in aqua<m> et sic de 
aliis\ 

[f. 179**-*, ad Priscian, XVII 137] [B, f. 36™] 

‘Ecce non semel nam dixit sui non ‘Quamuis dicam quod sui accipiatur 
posse construi in extrinseca persona loco simplicis pronominis, cum extrin- 
nisi per retransitionem, licet superius secus transit actus in eum, tamen 
in quodam eiusdem principii cum isto sciendum est quod non quoquo modo 
dic-[f. i79 rb ]-tum sit secundum quan- potest hoc fieri', 
dam sententiam posse fieri. Sed non- 
dum illius construction^ exemplum 
inuenimus uel inueniemus secundum 
M. G. 

1.2.4. The compiler of the Note and William of Conches both attribute 
the same view of ipse to Master G.; this view, a rather idiosyncratic 
one for those days, is put forward by the author of the glosses with the 
words ‘ secundum nostram sentenciam’. Furthermore, part of the views 
attributed to a certain Master G. in the Note V can be traced in the 
glosses. Therefore we may, I surmise, reasonably assume that both 
Note V and William of Conches refer to the same master G., who is the 
Master of the glosses in question. The lack of counterparts to some of 
the references in the glosses can be accounted for by the fact that the 
compiler of the Note did not have the text of the glosses to hand, but 
took his quotations from lectures or from marginal glosses. 

Since the name of W(IDO) occurs in two of the examples, the full 
name of the Master G. will have been GUIDO or WIDO. 

1.2.5. Master Guido must have belonged to the generation of gramma¬ 
rians that were productive in the first decennia of the twelfth century. 
The primitive version of the Glosule, or at least the one closest to it 
supplies the terminus post , 32 since, according to the Note , Master Guido 
rejected an opinion that was put forward in the Glosule : 

32 For this version, cf. De Rijk, Logica Modern ., II, 1, p. 105. 
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[Note V, f. I70 vb ] ‘Dicit M.G. se nullo modo recordari unquam legisse iuxta 
quod in Glosulis habetur. Sed forsitan aliquis ex sua parte ita admiscuit'. 

His connection with the interpolated version of the Glosule that is 
preserved in the MS Chartres, Bibliotheque municipale, 209 (deleted 
during W.W. II) 33 and, under an abbreviated form, in the MS Paris , 
BN nouv. acq. lat. 1623 , 34 will be more difficult to determine. The 
discussions on the difference in significations of verbs and nomina 
sumpta, zs and on the substantive verb 36 clearly show that there must 

33 Cf. Catalogue general des manuscrits des bibliothkques publiques de France , t. 
LIII. Manuscrits des bibliothbques sinistrdes de 1940 a 1944, Paris 1962, p. 11. 

34 Cf. Hunt I , pp. 195-6. 

35 For the text of the discussion on this topic in the Glosule , I refer to Hunt I, 
p. 219. In the Chartres and Fleury copies, a refinement in the argumentation 
was appended that is missing in the more primitive Cologne version: ‘Iterum 
quando dicitur uerbum significare ipsum inherere, perscrutentur uerba sic: uel 
inherere istam uocem, quod nichil esset, uel signification illius, quod iterum non 
potest esse propter supradictas rationes' [Hunt I, p. 219, n. 1]. This note does 
not belong at the end of the discussion, but ought to be introduced at the 
beginning. In Guido's discussion of this topic, it occurs again but this time in 
the right place: B, f. 3i ra ’ b / 0 , p. 365 b : ‘Sed obicitur hie: Si propria significatio 
uerbi est significare rem suam, idest actionem uel passionem ut inherentem, 
quid [quod 5 ] differt a signification adiectiui nominis quod similiter rem suam 
significat ut inherentem. Lector enim uel albus significat lectionem uel albedinem 
ut inherentem. Itaque confundi [confusa B ] uidetur significatio nominis et uerbi. 

Ad quam questionem soluendam quidam distinguere conantur significationem 
uerbi [ad . . . uerbi om. O] et nominis adiectiui hoc modo: Albedo, inquiunt, 
significat ipsam albedinem in essentia; albus uero significat eandem ut inheren¬ 
tem; albet autem uerbum significat earn inherere. Et ita [ut O ] expressius signifi¬ 
cationem uerbi [f. 3i rb ] distinguent [-at 0 ]. Dicunt quia albet ipsum inherere 
significet, idest ipsam inherentiam albedinis. 

Sed hii qui hoc dicunt, minus attendere uidentur quod dicunt: Si enim albet 
significat ipsam inherere albedinem, idest quod albedo inhereat, aut significabit 
has uoces, scilicet ipsam inherere albedinem, aut significata harum uocum. De 
uocibus non dicunt. Si autem significat significata harum uocum, aut hoc totum 
significat, scilicet inherere albedinem, aut alterum tantum, scilicet uel albedinem 
uel inherere. Si hoc totum, scilicet quod albedo inhereat, iam uidebitur albet 
habere [albere MSS] sensum proposition^ et significare uerum uel falsum intel- 
lectum. Sin autem alterum tantum nec hoc dicere poterunt quia neque albedinem 
neque inherere. Albedinem non significat tantum, quia neque secundum essen- 
tiam neque secundum adiacentiam; secundum essentiam non significat, quia si 
secundum essentiam significaret, nichil differret significatio uerbi et substantiui 
[substantia B] nominis, idest albet uerbi et albedo nominis; secundum adiacen¬ 
tiam autem non significat albet albedinem, quia [et B] tunc nichil differret 
significatio uerbi et adiectiui nominis quod ipsi quam [om. 0 ] maxime uitare 
uolunt. Inherere autem non dicetur tantum significare, quia eadem [eandem 0 ] 
de singulis ratione [-nem 0 ] oporteret eos dicere et ita omnia uerba idem signifi- 
carent, scilicet inherere. 

Sed forte ad hoc confugient, ut dicant quod albet significet [-at I?] inherentiam 
albedinis et amat inherentiam amationis et quodlibet [quod i?] uerbum significet 



have been some connection. However, whether Master Guido was in¬ 
fluenced by the interpolated version or whether the interpolator ap¬ 
pended parts of Guido's argumentation in the respective sections, must 

inherentiam quodammodo sic [sicut B] determinatam. Quodsi ita est, iam omnia 
uerba significabunt non actionem uel passionem, sed qualitatem, idest inheren¬ 
tiam. 

Sed iam his pretermissis respondeamus nos supra dict$ obiectioni. Dicimus 
quia reuera uerbum et nomen adiectiuum in adiectiua significatione non dif- 
ferunt. Utrumque enim significat [-ant B] rem suam ut adiacentem, ut albus et 
legit. Non tamen ideo confunditur significatio nominis et uerbi. Si quis subtiliter 
consideret principalem [-iter E] significationem nominis et principalem significa- 
tionem uerbi, aperte ilia uidebit differre. Propria enim et principalis significatio 
nominis est significare substantiam cum qualitate. Uerbi autem significare ac¬ 
tionem uel passionem inherere. Ecce, in principali significatione aperte differen¬ 
tia. Quodsi post principalem significationem suam aliquid [quod B] nomini acci- 
dit quod uerbo conuenit, non est inconueniens\ 

36 For the text of the discussion on the substantive verb in the Glosule, I refer 
to the texts printed by Dr Hunt in Appendix, 2 (Hunt J, pp. 225-228). The 
discussion on this topic in the Cologne version stops at line 21 of the text printed 
on p. 226. The Chartres MS supplies an extensive treatment of the substantive 
verb, in which an attempt is made to harmonize its substantival force with its 
verbal force. (For a full comment, see De Rijk, Logica Modern. II, 1, pp. 102-4.) 
A similar opinion is encountered in Guido's glosses: [ 0 , p. 372 a ] 'Hoc modo 
uidendum est: est ista pars orationis duas diuersas habet naturas, alteram ex hoc 
quod est uerbum, alteram uero ex hoc quod substantiuum. Ex hoc quod est 
uerbum actionem uel passionem inherentem significat; in qua significatione est 
equiuocum ad omnes actiones uel passiones. Non enim unam tantum actionum 
uel passionum, sed omnes sub disiunctione, quando est est principaliter predi- 
catum, ut cum dico * Socrates est 9 , omnes actiones uel passiones sub disiunctione 
predico, idest uel legit uel ambulat uel percutitur uel aliquid aliorum. Et hoc 
uerbo in hac significatione raro usi sunt auctores. 

Ex hoc autem quod est substantiuum omnes res in essentia significat. Et hoc 
modo acceptum item est equiuocum, quia ita est acceptum principaliter predi- 
catum omnes essentias ut essentias sub disiunctione predicat, ut cum dico 
* Socrates est\ intelligo uel homo uel asinus uel etiam albedo. Et ita de omnibus; 
secundum quam significationem maxime agitur ab actoribus de est. 

Et notandum est quod est quando fit tercium adiacens, ex natura uerbi non 
habet tunc significare actionem uel passionem, sed hanc solam proprietatem 
quod unam rem alii copulat et retinet ex uerbo quod solum copulare est uerbis. 
Quod uero unam essentiam in esse suo alii coniungit ita ut dicatur: * ista res est 
ilia 9 , hoc habet ex hoc quod est substantiuum uerbum. 

Uidendum est cum in hac propositione * Socrates est albus * et albedo predicetur 
de Socrate et ponatur ibi est substantiuum uerbum, utrum accipiatur in ui sub- 
stantiui uerbi quantum ad predicatum. Si enim accipiatur in ui substantiui uerbi, 
cum uerbum substantiuum coniungat res in essentia sua, dicetur: * Socrates est 
albedo 9 , quod falsum est. 

Sed nota alium sensum huius propositionis * Socrates est albus 9 ex ui predica- 
tionis, alium ex ui substantiui uerbi. Ex ui predicationis hoc solum intendit hec 
propositio quod albedo inhereat Socrati, ex ui uero substantiui hoc dicit quod 
ilia res que est Socrates, est res alba. Hoc enim solum dicit hec propositio in 
sensu quantum ad uim substantiui: ‘ Socrates est res alba 1 \ 
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be left undecided for the moment. To go further into these doubtless 
highly interesting questions—Master Guido appears to be an adherent 
of an opinion refuted by Abailard in his gloss on the De interpretatione 
of the Logica ‘Ingredientibus’ 37 —would be to go beyond the scope of 
this paper. 

The same holds for his view on the signification of the noun: here, 
we can only point to the fact that Master Guido does not yet labour 
under William of Conches’ misconception of qualitas in the definition 
of the noun; nor does he show any acquaintance with it . 38 

One can say that from a doctrinal point of view, Master Guido fits 
well into the grammatical climate of the early twelfth century, with its 
typical entanglement of logic and grammar, as already has been pointed 
out by Dr Hunt . 39 

The same can be said of his technique of glossing: here, too, one 
finds the usual image of early twelfth century grammar. More than 
once. Master Guido submits Priscian’s words to the syllogistic analysis 
of propositio, assumptio and conclusion Furthermore, we do not find 

A concise version of this view appears in B, f. 22 ra / O, p. 386^: ‘Uerba sub- 
stantiua ex hoc quod sunt uerba habent copulare, et ex hoc quod sunt substantiua, 
significant res in sua essentia. Et propter hoc duo [om. B] habent unam essentiam 
alii copulare. Ex hoc autem quod unam essentiam alii copulant, habent hunc 
sensum quod dicunt [-tur B]: ‘ista res est ilia ' [ista B]. Et propter talem sensum 
bene possunt poni in eadem parte orationis substantiuum uerbum et nomen sine 
pronomine . . 

37 In his comment on the Boethian definition of the verb, Abailard mentions and 
rejects the view that it is the fundamental signification of the verb to denote 
actio or passio. The adherents of this opinion assert that verbs like sedeo, vivo 
etc., as well as the substantive verb denote actio and passio, at least when ac¬ 
cepted in vi verbi. Moreover, they accept the substantive verb in a double force: 
in vi verbi and in vi substantivi, and in both cases it is accepted aequivoce [Logica 
'Ingredientibus*, ed. Geyer, p. 346 1 * 24 ]. From the texts quoted above, pp. 119-20 
it appears that Master Guido was also an adherent of this opinion. 

38 Guido's theory of the signification of the noun runs parallel with that in the 
Glosule, cf. De Rijk, Logica Modern. II, 1, pp. 522-3; for William's theory of 
signification, see De Rijk, Logica Modern. II, 1, pp. 221-228. 

39 Hunt I, pp. 214-5. 

40 I will only quote one example of this method, but there is any amount of 
them in the gloss: [B, f. 17™, 0 , p. 381 15 ] ‘diffiniuntur autem. [Priscian, XVII 
60] Dixit quod pronomina diuersas habent uoces ad diuersas tercias personas 
discernandas [Priscian, XVII 58]. Et quare ipsa hoc habeant, nullam adhuc inde 
dedit [et quare . . . dedit om. 2 ?] rationem quod modo uult facere. Summa cuius 
argumentation^ hoc est: Pronomen in omnibus personis certo modo significat, 
sed hoc in tercia persona non potest facere una uoce; ergo diuerse uoces inuente 
sunt pro pronomine. Huius sillogismi argumentationem uel propositionem ha- 
bemus in principio uersus his uerbis: Diffiniuntur persone pronominum ; assump¬ 
tio est: Ne una uoce significentur diuerse, quia assumptionem non ponit assumen- 
do, sed subiungit earn conclusioni uelut causam unde sequatur conclusio'. 
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in his comments the abundance of illustrative quotations from classical 
and contemporary authors we do in some grammatical tracts of the 
second part of twelfth century. 41 The quotations used are taken from 
Priscian’s Institutiones, and they play a negligible role. 42 

I . 2 . 6 . At present, any identification of this Master Guido with a gram¬ 
marian of that name known to us from elsewhere remains speculative. 
There is a Master Guido who taught grammar at Chartres in the early 
twelfth century, but nothing further is known about him. 43 Dr Hunt 
has very tentatively suggested Master Guy of Langres as one of the 
M. G.s referred to in the Note (esp. in the first section of the Note). u 
However, an essential divergence in opinion on the substantive verb 
excludes this rather obscure master from further consideration. 45 

A serious candidate would, I surmise, be Master Guy d’Etampes, who 
was a teacher and magister scholarum in several schools in England and 
France for many years, before he succeeded his master Hildebert de 
Lavardin to the see of Le Mans in 1125. He was a famous teacher in 
his time, and as is evident from a quotation in the Glose ‘Promisimus ’, 
he belonged to the intellectual "in-crowd” of the time. 46 

II. Twelfth Century Theories on Government 

It is generally accepted that it was particularly the grammarians of 
the twelfth century who developed a systematic doctrine on regimen. 47 

41 Hunt II, p. 29. 

42 I have only come across one quotation from a mediaeval author, but I could 
not identify it or its author. Ad Priscian, XVII 46 (the discussion on the dif¬ 
ferences between aliquis / ullus, alicubi / usquam etc.). Master Guido quotes the 
example of the ring of Lord Landric: [ 0 , p. 377 s ] ‘sin autem dicam ullus 
pendet ex uno (!) infinito omnium, idest ex omnibus qu$ numerantur numero 
dico infinito, quasi dicit: Omnesres accipio tarn homines quam deos lapides etc. 
Ullus hominum, ullus deorum, ullus lapidum non sedet in anulo domini Landrici 
tarn congrue sicut iacinctus\ 

43 Cf. A. Clerval, Les dcoles de Chartres au moyen-age, Paris 1895 [Repr. Frank¬ 
furt a.M. 1965], PP- 174 - 5 - 

44 Hunt I, p. 210; A certain Master Guido is referred to in the Suppletiones to 
the De interpretation, in the MS Orlians, Bibliothhque municipale, 266, p. 262®, 
cf. N. J. Green-Pedersen, The Doctrine of ‘ maxima propositio* and * locus dif¬ 
ferentia 1 in Commentaries from the 12th Century on Boethius* li Topics**, in: Studia 
Mediewistyczne, 18 (i 977 )> PP- 125-163, esp. p. 125, n. 3. 

45 For Guy de Langres' views of the substantive verb, cf. Hunt I, p. 224. 

46 Cf. Hunt II, p. 41 and n. 4. 

47 Cf. J. Golling, Einleitung in die Geschichte der lateinischen Syntax, in: G. 
Landgraff, Historische Grammatik der lateinischen Sprache, Vol. Ill, Leipzig 1903, 
pp. 28-9; Thurot, pp. 239-46: J. B. Hofmann, Lateinische Syntax und Stylistik, 
neu bearb. von H. Szantyr, Miinchen 1965, pp. 8-9; and G. L. Bursill-Hall, 
Speculative grammars of the Middle Ages, The Hague 1972, p- 36. 
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This doctrine was not merely a descriptive or normative one, but was 
based upon a theory. On several occasions, twelfth century gramma¬ 
rians emphasized the difference between the treatment of regimen on 
the elementary level, called the puerilis disciplina / doctrina, and their 
reflections on this linguistic phenomenon, which would result in a real 
theory of regiment 

As has already been pointed out in the introduction, many aspects 
of the development of this theory still remain obscure, and our know¬ 
ledge of it is mainly dependent on the texts printed by Thurot. 49 The 
rediscovery of Master Guido's glosses, although in mutilated form, 
on the Priscianus minor supplies us with an important text in the 
development of linguistic thought in the early twelfth century. The 
views he held on regimen will particularly attract our attention: they 
represent an early stage in the reflections on government by the medi¬ 
aeval grammarians. 

In the following sections, I intend to trace briefly the position of 
Master Guido in this development by analysing his own views on this 
topic, and by comparing them with the opinions held by other twelfth 
century grammarians: William of Conches, the anonymous glossator of 
the gloss ‘ Licet Multi in Arte' } Peter Helias, Ralph of Beauvais and 
Robert Blund. 

II. I. Master Guido 

Master Guido attached his views on regimen to the comment on 
Prfscian, XVIII 4-5, where Priscian treats the three kinds of construc¬ 
tions according to the doctrine of the Stoics. 50 Guido starts his reflec¬ 
tion with the statement that the use of the term regere does not rest 
on any auctoritas , but that it is in fact a metaphorical usage; it equals 
the exigere of Priscian’s Institutiones. In order to explain this usage, 
Guido uses the simile of a man who is lost and needs guidance from 


48 Cf. Hunt I, p. 214; Guido [if, f. 40™]: ‘Cumque etiam Priscianus dicat[ur] 
quod nominatiui exigunt obliquos et inter exempla ponat * bonus sum animam*, 
\fortis sum uirtute*, quare pocius concedunt, quando dicitur * filius sum . . . 
uel et ‘ commodus sum duci', quod hie nominatiui regant obliquos quam ubi est 
nominatiuus [accusatiuus MS] cum accusatiuo [nominatiuo MS] uel ablatiuo 
nullam utique uidemus rationem nisi quod sequntur usum p^rcrum*; \H, f. 
4° vb ]: ‘Et sicut in expositoria regietur> ab esse infinito, quod est contra usum 
puerorum, qui dicunt nominatiuos regi a uerbis personalibus. Nos autem et ab 
infinitiuis eos quando regi concedimus, pocius attendentes sensum quam usum*. 
See also the text quoted below, p. 133. 

49 Thurot, pp. 239-46. 

60 Ed. Hertz, II, p. 211 19 - 27 . 
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somebody else in order to return to the right path. In the same way, 
Guido continues, most words used in a construction need to be joined 
to other words which they are governed by, in order to remove the 
uncertainty that exists about their meaning: 

[. H , f. 40 ra ' b ] ‘Nota quando in nsu nostro dicimns quod dictio regit aliam 
dictionem uel regitur ab alia, per simile loquimur, non uerbum auctoritatis 
proferimus. Sicut enim aliquis errans inuia eget alicuius regimine ut ad uiam 
redeat et per uiam certus eat, sic dictiones plereque in constructione posite 
per aliquam incertitudine<m> quam habent circa suam significationem, 
[f. 40 rb ] egent aliarum coniunctionem dictionum a quibus regantur, idest ab 
ilia incertitudine quam habent, remoueantur et certum [-am MS] quid 
significare monstrentur. Auctoritas quidem, ut dixi, nec regit nec regitur in 
hac [lacuna], sed equipollenter dicit quod una [uia MS] dictio exigit aliam 
dictionem, ut hie habemus, et una construitur cum aha et refertur ad aliam*. 

Next, Guido examines which words can govern, and which can be 
governed: 

A. The nominative and vocative cases are intransitively governed by 
the verb; 

— an objection that it is the nominative case that governs the 
verb, is refuted-; 

B. The oblique cases can be governed by: 

1. the transitive verbs and their participles; 

— an objection that it is the oblique case which governs the verb, 
is refuted-; 

2. the nominative case of a noun or participle and by their oblique 
cases; 

— an objection that it is rather the oblique case which governs the 
nominative is refuted-; 

3. an adverb; master Guido uses the adverb similiter and the ex¬ 
ample 'similiter his loquitur'. The class of adverbs that can 
govern is restricted to those adverbs that derive the property 
of governing from being a derivative of a noun that governs a 
particular case, e.g. similis + dat.; 

4. the prepositions; 

— here, too, the objection is made that it is the oblique cases which 
determine the prepositions, but this view is also refuted. 

A separate category is formed by the casus absoluti ; 51 they are 

61 For a modem linguistic view on the castes recti and absoluti , cf. L. Hjelmslev, 
La categorie des cas, Copenhague 2 1935-37 [Repr. Miinchen 1972], p. 22: ‘Mais, 
abstraction faite du vocatif, la premiere dimension des Anciens est rSellement 
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“absoluti a regimine’, and therefore not incorporated in the system of 
governing. Their most important representative is the ablativus abso - 
lutus , but the Middle Ages also accepted a nominativus absolutus , a 
genitivus absolutus , etc., although always with the meaning of absolutus 
a regimine, 52 

Master Guido appends some special cases or dubitabilia to the dis¬ 
cussion on the regimen . We will confine ourselves to the first one: 53 
The question arises as to which part of speech governs the accusative 
nos in the construction ‘bonum est nos hie esse* (Mt. 17,4). Four answers 
are proposed: 

1. Some people argue that the accusative nos is used in an absolute 
way, so that it is not governed by any part at all; this solution is 
rejected, since it is not sustained by any authority: 

[. H, f. 40 vb ] ‘Dicunt quidam a nullo regi ibi, sed esse absolutum accusatiuum, 
sicut ablatiui inueniuntur sepe absoluti a regimine. Quod licet tolerabile sit, 
tamen quia auctoritas non habet, hoc nec nos recipimus'. 

2. In the second answer, bonum is proposed as the governing part, as it 
is in the construction * bonus sum animam’ ; however, Master Guido 
does not understand how nos would assume more "certainty” from 
the nominative bonum: 

[H, f. 40 vb ] ‘Dicunt alii: A quo regitur ? A bonum nominatiuo, ut supra 
animam a bonus, scilicet ubi [ut MS] dicitur ‘ bonus sum animam* . Sed non 
uidetur nominatiuus ille respicere nos accusatiuum certificando eum aliquo 
modo\ 

3. Other grammarians accept nos hie esse as an aggregate; but the 
problem still remains, since the accusative case is not an absolute 
one, and still requires a part to govern it: 

[H, f. 40 vb ] ‘Fingunt alii nos hie esse hoc totum quasi ibi esse in ilia oratione. 
Sed siue ita sit siue non, restat questio eadem cum predicta. Nos enim et 
esse coniuncta sunt oratio inperfecta et utrumque est dictio. Nos, scilicet 
obliquus, uero cum non sit absolutus, requirit ahquid a quo regatur'. 

supprim£e, au point que tout cas est congou comme indiff6remment dependant 
ou ind6pendant. Tout cas peut 6tre rectus ou absolutus . alexandre de villedieu 
nous dit express^ment que le nominatif, Taccusatif, le g^nitif et Tablatif peuvent 
se trouver & T6tat r6gi ou k V 6 t at absolu. Faire cette constatation, e'est recon- 
naitre le fait capital que tout 616 ment flexionnel est k la fois syntagmatique et 
paradigmatique’. See also below, p. 131, n. 63. 

52 H, f. 40 va : ‘dicunt quidam a nullo regi ibi, sed esse absolutum accusatiuum 
sicut ablatiui inueniuntur sepe absoluti a reginline , ; cf. Thurot, pp. 246-8 and 
below, p. 131, n. 63. 

53 The other questions concern * uideor esse bonus* and ‘ego fio rethoricus*. 
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4 - Finally, the opinion is expressed that nos is governed by the infini¬ 
tive esse. This solution cannot be accepted without some modifica¬ 
tion, since the objection was made that it would be in conflict with 
the general rule that every mood of a verb has to govern the same 
case as its indicative; the indicative mood of esse, i.e. sum, governs 
the nominative case, so esse has to govern the nominative case. 
Guido refutes this objection with the argument that this rule is 
only applicable to transitive verbs. The infinitive mood of absolute 
verbs often governs cases different from their personal verbs: 

[H, f. 40 vb ] ‘His de causis quidam confirmant nos accusatiuum ibi regi ab 
esse infinitiuo, sed occurrit hec regula quod nullus modus uerbi [metrus ubi 
MS] regit alium casum nisi eum qui regitur a capite eius. Sum uero quod 
est caput esse, non regit accusatiuum; ita esse nec debet nec potest regere 
eundem. Ad quod dicimus illam regulam datam esse de uerbis transitiuis, 
non de absolutis. Quern enim casum regit lego (transitiuum est), eundem 
lege et legere et cum legat. Nam sicut dicimus: 'lego librum’, ita 'lege et legere 
uolo librum * et e conuerso. Infinita uero absolutorum sepe exigunt casus 
quos non regunt personalia uerba eorum <ut> ‘ uiuere Uirgilium' et 
similia*. 

It is interesting to note that Peter Abailard was also acquainted with 
this problem. He dealt with it in connection with the modal proposition: 

[.Logica ‘ Ingredientibus’, ed. Geyer, pp. 492-3] ‘Solet etiam quaeri de materia 
subiectae orationis, cum dicitur 'possibile est Socratem esse vel sedere*, a 
quo videlicet accusativus ille regatur. Nullus quippe modus casum regit, 
nisi quern regit indicativus, a quo nascitur [noscitur Geyer] . 'Sedeo* vero 
sive ‘sum 1 accusativum non regit, quare nec sedere vel esse. Sed profecto 
sciendum est illam regulam esse de casibus transitive iunctis, non intransi¬ 
tive, ut si dicamus: 'do tibi librum', 'do' transitive subiunctis casibus 
coniungitur ideoque ceteri omnes iisdem copulantur. At vero 'esse' vel 
‘sedere* cum Socrate intransitive iunguntur ideoque nil ad regulam*. 54 

64 For this text, see also L. Minio-Paluello, Twelfth Century Logic, II Abaelar- 
diana inedita, 1. Super Periermeneias XII-XIV, Roma 1958, [32] p. 21. It is 
important to notice that the later grammarians, in their refutation of the second 
solution (i.e. nos is governed by bonum), made use of the construction ‘ nos hie 
esse possibile est’, cf. William of Conches [MS Paris, BN lat. 15130, f. I27 rl) ] ‘Si 
dicent: ‘ bonum est nos hie esse * hunc accusatiuum quis regit?, dicunt: bonum 
regit ilium quemadmodum si dicamus: *iste est bonus animam\ Sed nobis non 
placet, quia adiectiuum non solet regere accusatiuum, nisi ubi aliquid per suam 
partem atribuitur toti. Sed <si> hoc ita soluerent, quid hie dicerent: ( nos hie 
esse possibile est * ?*; and the gloss ‘ Licet Multi in Arte * [MS Oxford, Bodl. Canon, 
misc. 281, f. 64 r ] ‘Quidam dicunt quod regitur ab hoc nomine bonum, quod alias 
regit accusatiuum, ut 'iste est bonus animam ’. Hoc autem esse non posse 
Priscianus aperte ostendit, ubi dicit a nomine huiusmodi tunc tantum regi 
accusatiuum casum, quando per nomen adiectiuum quod toti conuenit per 
appellationem, attribuitur toti per partem quod inest parti. Si tamen quocum- 
que modo dicatur ibi esse, nullo modo posset in hac alia assignatione, ubi nos 
similiter est accusatiui casus ‘ nos hie esse est possibile ’ ’. 
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Guido's theory about regimen clearly illustrates the entanglement of 
logic and grammar in early twelfth century linguistic thought. His 
point of departure consists of observations on a syntactic phenomenon, 
namely the occurrence of several cases in a construction, and he in¬ 
tends to give an explanation and justification for their appearance 
together. From a syntactic point of view, regere denotes for Guido a 
sort of dependency relationship or in modem linguistic terminology, 
a syntagmatic relationship 55 between two words or aggregates in a 
construction (the regens : id quod regit, and the rectum : id quod regitur), 
in which the rectum is put in a particular case (nominative or oblique 
case) by virtue of the regens in order to denote the relationship to that 
regens , and the kind of the relationship. He does not express this view 
absolutely explicitly, but we may derive it from his text: 

[H, f. 40 rb ] ‘Obliqui etiam regi dicuntur interdum a uerbis transitiuis et ab 
eorum participiis, tunc scilicet quando in constructione positi significant 
res in quas transit actus f unumquemque f illatus, uel quas respicit actus 
uel possessio [passio MS, sed corr. MS C ] sine transitione; quod fit in adqui- 
sitiua constructione et intransitiua . . .*. 

However, in order to expound this phenomenon and to develop his 
theory, Guido resorted to logic, and introduced a semantic-logical 
component into his reflections: the determination 
The material for a mediaeval theory about determinatio was supplied 
by Boethius in his De divisionibus. In this tract, Boethius points out 
that there are three separate ways of dividing the voice into its signif¬ 
ications : 

[De div., PL 64, 888D] ‘Restat ut de vocis in significationes divisione trac- 
temus. Fit autem vocis divisio tribus modis. Dividitur enim in significa¬ 
tiones plures, ut aequivoca vel ambigua . . . Alio autem modo secundum 
modum; haec enim non plura significans, sed multis modis . . . Aliter vero 
modus secundum determinationem . . .\ 

According to Boethius, the function of determinatio is to remove the 
doubt (dubietas), that exists in the mind of the hearer as to the meaning 
of a word. He implicitly introduces two kinds of determination: one 
concerns only one word, the other concerns imperfect sentences. 57 

65 Cf. Hjelmslev, op. cit., p. 22. 

5 ® For the notion of * ‘determination” in modern linguistic research, see H. Happ, 
Grundfragen einer Dependenz-Grammatik des Lateinischen, Gottingen 1976, pp. 

130-131- 

67 PL 64, 889 A-B: ‘Quoties enim sine determinatione dicitur vox ulla, facit in 
intellectu dubitationem, ut est homo, haec enim vox multa significat. Nulla enim 
diffinitione conclusa audientis intelligentia multis raptatur fluctibus, erroribus- 
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Boethius' discussion of determination inspired Abailard to deal with 
this matter in the fifth tract of his Dialectica in a rather comprehensive 
way. Abailard explicitly makes the distinction in the determinatio 
between the determinationes orationum and the determinationes dictio¬ 
num. The first category can be divided into determinations of uncer¬ 
tain sentences and determinations of both uncertain and ambiguous 
sentences: 

[Dial. V, ed. De Rijk 2 , pp. 586-7] "Sunt autem alie (sc. determinationes) 
orationum, alie dictionum. Orationum autem ut earum que dubie sunt, sive 
scilicet ambigue fuerint, sive non. Neque enim omne dubium est ambiguum, 
sed omne ambiguum dubium . . . Ea namque dubia tantum ambigua sunt 
quorum constructio plene continet diversos intellectus ut nichil extrinsecus 
supplendum sit ad sensus perfectionem . . . Sunt autem et alie dubie in 
quibus ipsum proferentem ad sententie sue perfectionem aliquid extrinsecus 
oportet supplere, ut si dicam ‘da michi ', ‘curre cito* quid tribui postulem 
aut quo currere iubeam determinandum aliquo supplemento relinquitur, ut 
videlicet et illud apponam de quo fieri donum volebam dicens * librum* . *. 

The second category of determination, the determinationes dictionum , 
only concerns words that have a multiplex significatio. They occur in 
several forms. Abailard sums up the list given by Boethius: secundum 
diffinitionem , per adiectionem generis/numeri/casus } secundum accentum 
and secundum ortographiam. These determinations remove the uncer¬ 
tainty from a single word, an uncertainty that was caused by equi¬ 
vocation or by a shared external form. In fact, they could be considered 
as explanations of the determined words. 

Next, Abailard passes on to another kind of determinationes dicti¬ 
onum. They take two forms: the determinant is joined to the deter¬ 
mined either transitively or intransitively: 

[Dial. V, ed. De Rijk, pp. 589-90] ‘Sunt etiam unarum vocum quedam deter¬ 
minationes, quarum alie transitive his que determinant, alie intransitive 
iunguntur; transitive quidem ut ‘ video lupum *, ‘domus Socratis* ; ad aliud 
enim designandum determinatio que subiungitur transit quam determina- 
tum significet. Alia namque persona per ‘video* , alia per ‘lupum’ demonstra- 
tur atque alia res per ‘domus*, alia per ‘ Socratis* significatur. 

Intransitive autem determinatio coniungitur, quando circa eiusdem rei 
significationem ei quod determinatur coniungitur; tunc enim non dicitur 
transire cum in eadem remanet significatione . . . Atque hec quidem deter¬ 
minatio non in expositione, sed in quadam restrictione consistit'. 

que traducitur. Quod enim quisque auditor intelligat, ubi id quod dicens loquitur 
nulla determinatione concludit ? Nisi enim quis ita diffiniat dicens: Omnis homo 
ambulat, aut certe quidam homo ambulat, et hoc nomine si ita continget, designet, 
intellectus audientis quod rationabiliter intelligat non habet. Sunt etiam aliae 
determinationes, ut si quis dicat, det mihi, quod dare debet nullus intelligit nisi 
intellectus et certa ratio determinationis addatur, vel si quis dicat, ad me veni, 
quo veniat vel quando veniat nisi determinatione non cognoscitur.'. 
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In Guido's discussion of regimen the notions of uncertainty ( incerti - 
tudo) and determinate also occur, but the positions of the determinant 
and the determined are interchanged with respect to Abailard's theory. 
Whereas in Abailard's view lupum is the determinatio of the verb video , 
Guido states that the accusative lupum is determined and removed 
from uncertainty by its regens , i.c. video : in his theory regens and 
determinans, rectum and determinatum coincide. 

This transposition was doubtless suggested by the metaphorical 
usage of regere instead of exigere . In its usual meaning, regere assigns 
the leading position to its subject, the position of being led to its 
object. From this point of view, if there is talk of any uncertainty/it is 
the object rather than the subject (the regens) of regere that is uncer¬ 
tain. This way of thinking is illustrated by Guido's explanation or 
rather justification of the metaphor. 58 

Guido saw the objections that immediately resulted from this par¬ 
ticular adaptation. Thus he was forced to admit some determination by 
the rectum on the regens —in fact the ordinary method of determination 
in Abailard's system—; the governing position of the regens could only 
be maintained by a less convincing appeal to a higher degree of deter¬ 
mination by the regens : 

[H, f. 40 rb ] ‘Si quis dicat similiter determinari uerba per obliquos, quia nisi 
opponantur obliqui, incerta [etiam certa MS] sunt uerba in quid transeat 
actus suus, concedimus ita [uti MS] quodam modo esse. Sed quia agentis 
persona frequentius significata per uerbum, dignior est paciente significata 
per obliquum, ideo plenius et certius uerbum determinat ipsum obliquum 
quam obliquum uerbum; quare recte uerba exigere et regere dicuntur 
obliquos*; 

[H, f. 40 va ] ‘Sed dicit aliquis ita nominatiuos esse incertos nisi additione 
obliquorum certificentur, quod concedimus quodam modo. Sed magis incerti 
sunt obliqui et magis egent determinatione quam nominatiui; illi et res 
designant obliquo modo, isti decreto, ideo [ut MS] melius dicuntur regere 
obliquos quam obliqui nominatiuos 1 . 

Of course, Master Guido could not have relied upon the text of Abai¬ 
lard's Dialectica, the first version of which appeared in about 1118. 59 
We may assume that Guido's glosses were already composed at that 
time. Moreover, such an elaborated theory of determination, in which 
the perfectio sententie 60 is already introduced, is in fact incompatible 
with Guido's problematic adaptation of the theory of determination, 

68 For the text, see above, p. 124. 

59 Petrus Abelardus, Dialectica, ed. L. M. de Rijk, Assen 2 1970, p. XXII. 

60 Cf. above, p. 128, and below, p. 136. 
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probably due to the fact that his theory was still in a relatively early 
and primitive stage. 


II.2. William of Conches 

A comparison of Guido's discussion of regimen with those of other 
twelfth century grammarians reveals a striking resemblance as well as 
essential differences. 

William of Conches, the famous grammarian, who taught grammar 
at Chartres and Paris (?) in the second quarter of the twelfth century, 61 
also discussed the problems of government in his comment on Priscian, 
XVIII 4-5, too. 62 The arrangement of the text is, generally speaking, 
the same as in Guido's glosses: 

A. An introduction to a more recent use of the term regere: 

[MS Paris, BN lat. 15130, f. I27 ra ] ‘Hie habemus Priscianum auctorem obli- 
quum modo a nomine, modo a uerbo exigi. Sed hoc quod modemi dicunt 
dictionem a dictione regi, neque hie neque alibi inuenimus. Quoniam tamen 
magistri nostri, quibus non fas est contradicere — non enim meliores sumus 
quam patres nostri —, hoc dixerunt, quid nobis de regimine dictionum 
uideatur, breuiter ostendamus\ 

B. The division of the words into governing and non-governing with 
an explanation and justification: 

[Ibid.] ‘Dictionum igitur alie regunt et non reguntur, alie non regunt, sed 
reguntur [non reguntur sed regunt MS], alie et reguntur et regunt, alie nec 
reguntur nec regunt. 

Nominatiui et uocatiui et uerbum ita regunt quod non reguntur. Soli 
obliqui regi habent, qui per se nec predicari nec subici habent, sed ex ui et 
natura aliorum habent poni in oratione et non per se. Quemadmodum enim 
serui dicuntur regi a domino, non dominus ab eis, ita obliqui casus a 
dignioribus partibus, idest a nominatiuo et uerbo translatiue dicuntur regi. 
Sed nominatiuus quia per se et non alio exigente uenit in orationem, non 
dicitur regi ; similiter et uerba et aduerbia. Obliqui uero casus et reguntur 
ab aliis semper et quandoque regunt. Aduerbia et prepositiones regunt; 
coniunctiones nec regunt nec reguntur. 

Solis igitur obliquis conuenit regi. Ab illo autem regitur obliquus, natura 
cuius exigente talis obliquus uenit in orationem uel ponitur. Sed obliquus 
aliquando regitur a nomine, ut ‘iste est filius Socratis*, quia nec pronomen 
nec uerbum est causa quare iste genitiuus ponatur in oratione hac; aliquan- 


61 For William of Conches, cf. Jeauneau i960 ; see also R. W. Southern, Medieval 
Humanism and other Studies, Oxford 1970, pp. 71-3 and Peter Dronke, New 
Approaches to the School of Chartres, in: Anuario de estudios medievales, 6 (1969)* 
pp. 117-140. 

82 For the two versions of these glosses, see Jeauneau i960. The comment on the 
Priscianus minor is only extant in the second version, preserved in MS Paris, 
BN lat. 15130. 
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do regitur a uerbo, ut ‘uidet Socratem’; aliquando a participio, ut * uidens 
Socratem aliquando ab aduerbio, ut ‘ similiter his’; aliquando [f. I27 rb ] a 
prepositione, ut ‘iste amatur ah illo’. Sed obliqui aliquando regunt secundum 
hanc regulam: Quemcumque obliquum regit nominatiuus, eundem regunt 
omnes sui obliqui tam singulares quam plurales. Sed si nominatiuus nullum 
regit, sui obliqui regantur, sed non regent’. 

C. A section on dubitabilia. William confines himself to the construc¬ 
tion ' bonum est nos hie esse'. He lists the four answers, and adds an 
interesting refinement to the last solution. Nos, he argues, is governed 
by the infinitive esse by virtue of the natura omnium infinitiuorum in 
modali propositione : 

[ Ibid .] ’Alii dicunt quod regitur ab hoc infinito esse. Sed illis opponitur quod 
dicit Priscianus quod uerbum infinitum cum eo construitur cum quo et suus 
indicatiuus; sed sum non regit accusatiuum nec ergo istud infinitum esse. 
Sed dicunt quod Priscianus non dicit quod infinitum non construitur nisi 
cum eo cum quo et suus indicatiuus, uerum est igitur quod infinitus con¬ 
struitur cum illo obliquo cum quo et suus indicatiuus, sed postea ex commu- 
ni natura omnium infinitiuorum in modali propositione habet hunc regere 
accusatiuum et infinitum absoluti uerbi, ut ‘ Socratem legere uerum est’. 

An important improvement on the theory put forward by Guido is 
the mutual separation of regimen and determination. Whereas in 
Guido's theory the regens has to determine the meaning of the rectum , 
the notion of determining has totally disappeared in William's theory. 
In his opinion the regens requires that particular oblique case ui et 
natura sui exigente. In consequence, one does not come across Guido's 
simile; William uses the notion of the master and his slaves, a simile 
which, unburdened by determination, fits his theory well. 

By inserting the nominative and vocative cases into the class of 
words that can govern, but cannot be governed, William, probably 
inspired by Priscian, XVIII 2, 63 took a retrograde step, for, from a 

63 Ed. Hertz, II, p. 210 11 " 3 : ‘Nominativus et vocativus absoluti sunt, id est per 
unam personam intransitive possunt proferri, ut ’ego Priscianus ambulo, tu 
Plato philosopharis, Aristoteles disputat’. The phenomenon of the absolute case 
is dealt with by A. D. Scaglione in his study Ays grammatica, The Hague - Paris 
I 97 °» PP- I 3 1 ’9- Alberic of Montecassino and the Ablative absolute. To the two 
eleventh century witnesses of the term ablativus absolutus, a master Johannes (?) 
in MS Paris, BN lat. 7505, i. y [ Thurot , p. 87] and Alberic of Montecassino, one 
could add Anselm of Besate, who in his Rhetorimachia [ed. K. Manitius, Weimar 
1958 2, 4 p. I49 5-8 ] uses this term: ’per genitivum et dativum et absolutum 
ablativum his a te discedentibus’ (cf. the Mittellateinisches Worterbuch, I A-B, 
54 72 ). However, Scaglione’s view on absolutus needs some correction. Absolutus 
is not only the translation of the Greek term a7r6XuTo<; [, Scaglione , p. 135, cf. 
Thurot, p. 246] in its grammatical meaning of “not in opposition with another”, 
“in itself sufficient” (cf. Apoll. Dysc., G.G. IP, p. 21-2 adn.), but also of auTOTeXrjc 



modern point of view, he now holds a more conservative position that 
mars the perfection of his theory. 64 The relations between subject 
nominative <-> verb, and verb <-» predicate nominative are now no 
longer considered: the nominative case (and vocative) enters, as 
William argues, the construction in its own right like the verb, adverb, 
preposition and conjunction. 

II.3. The Gloss ( Licet Multi in Arte ' 

The glossator of the anonymous glosses on the Priscianus minor , 
inc 'Licet multi in arte', which is preserved in the MS Oxford , Bodl. 
Canon . misc . 281 , may be placed in the same grammatical tradition as 
William of Conches. 65 

In this gloss, the reflections of the glossator on regimen are appended 
to the comment on Priscian, XVIII 4-5, too. The discussion starts with 
the traditional remarks on the recent use of the term regere : 

[MS Oxford, Bodl. Canon, misc. 281, f. 63 v ] ‘Sciendum est itaque <quod> 
per idem appellatur a Prisciano dictionem alia<m> exigere quod a magis- 
tris nostris dicitur dictionem aliam regere. Unde nichil aliud est regimen 
dictionum quam earum exigentia. Licet igitur hoc uerbum regere a Prisciano 
in huiusmodi proprietate non sit nobis traditum, tamen quia equipollens 
eius in eadem significatione in hoc loco inuenitur, etiam quia a patribus 
nostris qui meliores nobis exstiterunt, causa manifestioris doctrine hoc uer¬ 
bum in frequenti usu in proprietate hac nobis est traditum, de hac pro¬ 
prietate dictionum hoc uerbo earn designantes, agamus . . .\ 

Next, the glossator expounds his view on regimen. In his opinion, a 
word is said to govern another word, when the nature of the governing 
word requires the word governed to be put in the construction in order 

(which may be translated by perfect, not needing any help from extrinsecus ); cf. 
Apoll. Dysc., G.G. II 2 , pp. 509 and 510. Furthermore, Priscian did not yet have 
any acquaintance with the notion of regimen. Thus the concept absolutus — 
absolutus a regimine is of medieval origin. 

64 Cf. Hjelmslev, op. cit., p. 22: ‘Dans ce domaine comme dans beaucoup d’au- 
tres, le moyen-age marque un progr&s d^cisif. En tirant parti avec plus de 
consequence qu’autrefois des faits syntagmatiques, on eiargit l'id6e de la rection 
et reconnait que, malgr£ la doctrine grecque, le nominatif prend sa place veritable 
dans la categorie de la dependance et non dans celle de l'independance. (Voir 
Princ. 159, avec bibliographie). Dans ses deux rdles principaux de sujet et de 
predicat, le nominatif est r6gi par les autres termes du syntagme au rndme titre 
que les cas dits obliques'. 

66 For a description of the MS, see L. M. de Rijk, Some Thirteenth Century Tracts 
on the Game of Obligation, II. The Obligationes parisienses found in Oxford, Canon, 
misc. 281, in: vivarium, XIII (1975), pp. 22-3; for the position of these glosses 
in the grammatical tradition, see my paper “ Mulier Quae Damnavit, Salvavit”: 
A Note on the Early Development of the Relatio simplex, in: vivarium, XIV (1976), 
PP- 13 - 5 * 
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to explain the meaning of the regens. For, by its very nature, the regens , 
used alone in the construction, would keep the listener in suspense. 
The glossator illustrates his words with the example ‘accuso sociurri. 
An objection gives him the opportunity to introduce a distinction in 
the term exigere : a noun requires a verb (or another governing word) 
in order to be governed, a verb requires an oblique case in order to 
govern. While both the verb and the oblique case require each other, 
the verb is said to govern the oblique case, since the verb has pre¬ 
cedence in the construction: 

[Ibid.] TUa itaque dictio dicitur aliam regere cuius natura exigente alia in 
oratione ponitur, que regitur ab ea, quoniam ad eius exigentiam ponitur. 
Natura autem dictionis appellatur eius institutio. Cum enim talis nature 
est aliqua dictio, ut non ponatur in oratione nisi cum alia dictione que 
significationem eius explanet et per se autem prolata suspensum reddit 
animum auditoris ex natura sua ut exspectantem aliam dictionem cum ea 
profeni quam ipsa exigit, talis, inquam, dictio dicitur talem regere. 

Uerbi gratia. Hoc uerbum acuso talis est institutionis, ut non ponatur in 
oratione absque obliquo significante in quern transit auctus eius. Per se 
autem prolatum suspensum reddit animum auditoris exspectantem ex na¬ 
tura uerbi obliquum quern desiderat hoc uerbum. Similiter omne transi- 
tiuum uerbum, ut *acuso socium ’. Unde in puerilibus disciplinis sic queritur: 
Socium que pars regit ? Acuso. Quare ? Quia talis est nature uerbum quod 
exigit uel regit acusatiuum casum. Si quis autem dicat: Nonne sic casus 
exigit uerbum ? f contingit casum f Necesse est enim aliquid poni ad expla- 
nationem sue significationis. Socium enim nec acuso plane potest aliquid 
significare. 

Ad quod dicimus: Nomen exigit uerbum uel aliam dictionem sibi adiungi, 
ut regatur; uerbum obliquum exigit, ut regat. Sicut ergo seruus indiget 
regimine domini et dominus seruitio serui, sic nomen frequenter exigit 
uerbum, uerbum uero ex natura sui exigit obliquum. Item. Cum utrumal- 
terum sic exigat, uerbum tamen dignitate constructionis inter partes princi- 
patum optinens, tamen quia sine ipso perfectus sensus generari non potest, 
ex ipso absque aliis habetur perfectus intellectus . . . uerbum tanquam rex 
et dominus partium regere potius casus dicitur quam regi ab eis. Uel quod 
melius est: Possumus dicere quod uerbum per se prolatum suspensum reddit 
animum auditoris respectu casus, quoniam ex natura sui exigit. Et similiter 
omnis dictio alia que [quam MS] regit aliquem casum. Dictio autem que 
regitur, non ita. Cum enim dico acuso, exspectatur accusatiuus ab auditore, 
qui supponatur ei. Si enim accusatiuus per se proferatur, non reddit animum 
auditoris suspensum respectu uerbi, cum possit regi a pardcipio et a uerbo 
et prepositione sicut a uerbo'. 

In a theory that ascribes precedence in the construction to the verb, 
the verb must govern both the nominative case and the oblique case 
as well. These considerations must have led the glossator to obliterate 
the difference between the nominative and vocative cases and the 
oblique cases in the division of words that can govern and that can be 
governed; they are replaced by the parts of speech categories: 
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1. alia regit et non regatur: uerbum, aduerbium, prepositio; 

2. alia regitur et non regit: pronomen et nomen proprium; 

3. alia regit et regitur: nomen (non tamen omne) et participium; 

4. alia nec regit nec regitur: coniunctio et interiectio. 66 

The question of the regens of the accusative nos in the construction 
‘bonum est nos hie esse’ is also discussed by the glossator. 67 He supplies 
the four traditional solutions, and turns out to be an adherent of the 
last one as are Master Guido and William of Conches. The obligatory 
objection he refutes with a still more refined argument, as William did. 
A threefold distinction is made in the way a verb can govern: 1. ex 
natura uerbi, 2. ex natura modi, 3. ex natura persone. The first two were 
already present in William’s discussion. The last one, the regimen ex 
natura persone, is needed by the glossator in order to re-establish the 
relation of government between nominative and verb which William 
denied. An instructive application of this distinction to a modal pro¬ 
position is given: 

ego diligo Socratem quem esse hominem est uerum 

t_I I_ i t_I I_ i 

persone verbi modi modi 

[Ibid., f. 64 r ] ‘Qui melius sentiunt, dicunt nos regi ab infinitiuo esse. Si autem 
opponatur contra hoc quod Priscianus dicit nullum modum uerbi regere 
aliquem casum nisi quem regit eius indicatiuus, dicendum est: Priscianus 
hoc totum intellexisse de illo regimine casuum quem habent uerba ex natura 
uerbi preter quam uerba regunt casus tarn ex natura modi quam ex natura 
persone. Ex natura uerbi regitur casus a uerbo cum quo uerbum construitur 
ex proprietate ilia quam contrahunt ex sua institutione. Unde in omni suo 
modo talem casum regit. Cum nullo itaque casu construitur ex hac pro¬ 
prietate infinitiuus nisi indicatiuus eius cum eodem construatur ex eadem 
proprietate. Ex natura persone regit uerbum casum ilium quem omne uer¬ 
bum eiusdem persone in omni modo habet regere. 

Item. Ex natura modi regit ilium casum quem omne uerbum illius modi 
f tempore f regit. Habet itaque infinitiuus ex natura modi regere accusa- 
tiuum quod maxime apparet in substantiuis et absolutis. Licet enim cum 
solis nominatiuis ex natura sua construantur, infinitiui tamen eorum accusa- 
tiuos [auctos MS] regunt ut in modalibus propositionibus apparet, ut ‘me 
esse’ uel * uiuere est bonum’. Omnes hii modi in hac constructione possunt 
assignari ‘ego diligo Socratem quem esse hominem est uerum’ ’. 

II.4. Peter Helias 

As has already been suggested by Dr Hunt 68 and recently decisively 

66 MS Oxford, Bodl. Canon, misc. 281, i. 63 v . 

67 Other questions dealt with concern the constructions: ‘uideor esse bonus’ and 
‘mediocribus esse poetis’. 

• 8 Hunt I, p. 214. 
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proved by Karin M. Fredborg in her detailed study of William of 
Conches, Peter Helias and their relations, 69 Peter Helias was highly 
indebted to William, but he also proved not to be a mere slavish 
imitator. This also holds good for Peter's theory on regimen. 

At the end of his Summa on the Priscianus minor , Peter appended a 
chapter on regimen,™ although like the other previously mentioned 
grammarians, he also touches upon this matter in other parts of his 
work. 

The chapter starts with the usual explanation as to the use of the 
term regere\ there follows an interesting note on the views held by the 
“antiqui”. These grammarians held the opinion that dictionem regere 
dictionem means that a word takes another word with it into the con¬ 
struction in order to determine its own meaning. In opposition to this 
view, which he considered would lead to absurd consequences, Peter 
defended the belief that the final cause of regimen was the perfectio 
constructions. The regens keeps the listener in suspense; this feeling is 
removed by the rectum, not by determining the meaning of the regens, 
however, but by completing the perfection of the construction. 71 

We have to bear in mind the difference between the constructio per- 
fecta and the constructio sensum perfectum generans here. According to 
Peter, the locution ‘ Socrates accusat 9 is a constructio perfecta, but it is 
not a constructio perfectum sensum generans. That predicate is reserved 
for the sentence: ‘ Socrates accusat + object*: 

[MS Paris, Arsenal, yu, f. 135™], ‘Antiqui enim aliud addiderunt in de- 
scriptione constructionis dicentes sic 72 : Constructio est congrua dictionum 
ordinatio. Sed quoniam [quomodo MS] hoc conuenit locutioni imperfecte, de 
qua non intendit hie agere, sed tantum de perfecta, addunt perfectum sensum 
generans in animo auditoris. Sed quia hoc non potest conuenire omni per- 
fect$ locutioni, quia hec ‘ Socrates accusat ’ non generat perfectum sensum in 
animo auditoris — queritur enim quern accuset—, et tamen perfecta est, 
ideo additur quantum in ipsa est\ 

In his discussion of regimen, Peter in fact alludes to this difference. 

69 Fredborg 1973. 

70 Thurot 1869, pp. 239-43 contains extensive extracts from Peter Helias' dis¬ 
cussion on regimen. In the MS Paris, Arsenal 711 (= Thurot's MS N, cf. Thurot 
1869, p. 22), the chapter on regimen fills the ff. I77 va -i78 vb . 

71 Thurot, pp. 241-3. 

72 Cf. Master Guido's definition of constructio [B, f. i ra ; 0 , p. 369®] ‘Constructio 
est congrua ordinatio dictionum perfectum sensum generans quantum in ipsa 
est'; cf. also the definitions given by William of Conches [MS cit., f. 85 rb ] ‘Con¬ 
structio igitur est regularis in compositione orationis dictionum coniunctio', and 
in the gloss ‘Licet Multi' [MS cit., f. i v ] ‘constructio igitur est dictionum regularis 
in constructione orationis coniunctio'. 
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First, he only briefly describes regere as: trahere secum earn [sc. the 
word that is governed] in constructions ad constructionis perfectionem. 
But, some lines further on, he mentions a distinction in the perfectio 
constructionis between the simple perfectio constructionis and the maior 
perfectio constructionis . Unfortunately, Peter does not work out this 
distinction, which could have led to a discussion on regimen relations 
at a primary and a secondary level. For, when we closely examine the 
text in question, we can see that in the case of the regimen relation 
between verb and mere subject nominative, Peter speaks of the per¬ 
fectio constructionis ; in the cases of the other regimen relations, the 
notion of maior constructionis perfectio is used: 

[Ibid., ff. I77 vl) -i78 rb ] 'Sed ut breuiter et uerius dicam: dictionem regere 
aliam dictionem nichil alind est quam trahere secum earn in constructione 
ad constructionis perfectionem. . . . [f. 178™] . . . Unde uerbum exigit nomi- 
natiuum casum, quia ad perfectionem constructionis trahit secum in con¬ 
structione, ut cum dico 'lego*, designo actum legendi alicui inesse et ita 
significo sermonem fieri de aliquo. Nominatiuus uero significat id de quo 
fit sermo. Quare illud uerbum trahit secum nominatiuum in constructione 
ad perfectionem constructionis, quia aliter non erit perfecta constructio . . . 
[f. I78 rb ] Cum enim dico 'homo albus currit*, non trahit homo secum albus 
ad perfectionem constructionis, immo ad determinationem signification^, 
quia significatio huius nominis homo nimis est uaga. Ideoque determinatin' 
adiunctione illius adiectiui; et hoc uerbum currit exigit albus, quia si dicere- 
tur tantum 'homo currit* , uaga esset locutio. Ideoque ad determinationem 
significationis [' Thurot ] [maiorem constructionis perfectionem MS] necesse 
est addere ipsi substantiuo adiectiuum. Uerbum autem non tantum regit 
nominatiuum casum, sed etiam obliquum. Quando enim uerbum significat 
actum transeuntem in alium, tunc uerbum in constructionem trahit obli¬ 
quum casum, ut cum dico 'Socrates legit*, ostendo actum a Socrate transire. 
Sed semper pendet animus auditoris ex re ut significatur per obliquum. 
Querit enim semper quid legit ?, et ideo ad maiorem constructionis perfec¬ 
tionem trahit hoc uerbum secum accusatiuum casum, ut 'Socrates legit 
Uirgilium*. Et tamen perfecta erit constructio, si dicam 'Socrates legit* non 
addendo obliquum, ut legit ponatur absolute 

From this passage, it follows that Peter's maior perfectio constructionis 
includes Abailard's perfectio sententie in the discussion on the deter¬ 
minate dubiarum orationum : A word is required extrinsecus in order to 
accomplish the perfectio sententie : ‘da michi + librum\ This kind of 
determination does not imply any restriction, but only removes a 
dubietas and supplies a clarification of the determinatum? z 

The difference between Abailard and Peter Helias must be sought 
in the position each takes up with regard to this phenomenon. Abailard 
is working from a logical point of view and tends to favour a theory of 

73 For the text, see above p. 126. 
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determination that is in its turn a part of a more comprehensive theory 
of signification. Peter Helias confines himself to grammar. He tries to 
arrange the several features of regimen into grammatical categories and 
to render them by means of grammatical terminology. 

Peter finishes his chapter on regimen with a discussion of some 
dubitabilia. The first one is the well-known question of the regens of nos 
in the proposition ‘bonum est nos hie esse’. 74 The four by now traditional 
answers are given; Peter, too, is an adherent of the last one: 

[MS Paris, Arsenal Jil, f. 178™] ‘Itaque nos construitur cum hoc uerbo 
esse. Ideoque necesse est dicere quod ille infinitiuus regit ilium accusatiuum, 
hac scilicet regula: Quod omne infinitiuum ex ui infinitiui preter construc- 
tionem sui uerbi regit accusatiuum casum\ 

II.5. Ralph of Beauvais 

The grammarian Ralph of Beauvais, who taught grammar in the 
second part of the twelfth century, 75 must also have composed glosses 
on Priscian, but this work has not yet been identified in the manu¬ 
scripts. 76 We are forced to deduce his views on government from passing 
remarks in his Liber Tytan, Glose super Donatum and the Verba pre- 
ceptiva. 

Ralph appears to belong to the group of grammarians who were so 
severely reproached by Peter Helias for their concept of regimen. For 
he held the view that it is the signification of the regens that requires 
determining by the rectum : 

[Liber Tytan, MS London, BM Add. 16380, f. 115™] ‘Uerbum substantiuum 
ex natura significationis sue regit nominatiuum post se positum. Habet 
enim talem significationem que exigit determinari per nomen\ 

As to the insertion of the nominative case into the regimen system, 
Ralph took a position midway between William of Conches on the one 
hand and the gloss ' Licet Multi in Arte and Peter Helias on the other. 
According to Ralph, the verb requires the subject nominative, and 
therefore it governs this nominative; the same holds for the predicate 
nominative, as we have seen in the text quoted above. An exception 
to tliis rule occurs in the case of the nominative in subject position to 
the substantive verb: in such cases Ralph does not accept government 
by the verb of the subject nominative: 

74 Other questions concern the constructions ‘uideor esse bonus', fio bonus', 

* misereor hominis uolentis esse episcopi (episcopum)', * mediocribus esse poetis' etc. 
76 For his life and works, see Hunt 77 ; I am preparing a critical edition of his 
writings. 

76 Hunt II, p. 45. 
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[Glose super Donatum, MS London, BM Add. 16380, f. 124™-^] 'Ad quod 
sic respondemus quod omne nomen significans rem agentem hoc ipsum 
trahit a uerbo, scilicet personali, quod ponitur in nominatiuo casu. Hoc 
enim exigitur natura ipsius uerbi personali. ... Sic ergo uerbum confert 
tam nominatiuo quam obliquo poni in tali casu. Merito igitur regit utrum- 
que, licet alia et alia ratione. 

Non tamen dico omnis nominatiuus regatur a uerbo, sed solus ille nomi- 
natiuus qui a uerbo trahit poni in constructione, ut cum dicitur: ‘homo est 
animal* , iste nominatiuus homo a nullo regitur, quia non contrahit aliunde 
poni in constructione, quia naturaliter precedit et uerbum ei accommodatur. 
Sed hie nominatiuus animal regitur, quia contrahit ab ipso uerbo poni in 
constructione'. 

[Verba preceptiva, ibid., f. I2i vb and MS Tarragona, Provenc. 34, f. I28 ra ] 
* 'Homo est animal'. In hac constructione que pars regit hunc nominatiuum 
homo ? Nulla pars. Quare ? Quia hie nominatiuus non contrahit aliunde poni 
[deponi Tarrag .] in constructione. Que pars regit hunc nominatiuum animal ? 
Hoc uerbum est. Quare ? Quia ex hoc uerbo est contrahit hie nominatiuus 
poni in constructione'. 

II.6. Robert Blund 

According to the table of contents of his Summa in arte gramatica, 
preserved only in the MS London , BM Royal 2 D XXX , ff, 79 ra -94 vb 
and i03 va -io6 rb , the English grammarian Robert Blund, who was ac¬ 
tive in the last quarter of the twelfth century, 77 devoted his ninth and 
last chapter to the regimen. Unfortunately the text in the MS ends 
abruptly in the sixth chapter De appositione. However, we can catch a 
glimpse of Robert's theory on regimen from the first chapter De con¬ 
structione et eius speciebus. 

Robert interprets the term constructio in three ways: 

1. constructio dictionis cum dictione) 

def. : est congrua ordinatio dictionis cum dictione in oratione cum 
exigentia uel determinatione ; 78 

2. constructio dictionum ; 

def.: est congrua ordinatio dictionum in oratione quas exigentia uel 
determinatio conciliat; 79 

3. constructio orationis ; 

def. : a. oratio constructa 

b. congrua ordinatio orationis ex dictionibus. 80 

77 For the life and the works of this master, see L. M. de Rijk, Logica Modern. 
II, 1, pp. 22-5 and 255-7; m y paper The Relatio simplex in the Grammatical 
Tracts of the Late Twelfth and Early Thirteenth Century, in: vivarium, XV (1977), 
pp. 4-9. 

78 MS cit., f. 79 rb . 

79 MS cit., f. 79 vb . 

80 MS cit., f. 80™. 
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In the first two definitions of construct™ , which only concern the junc¬ 
tion of two parts of speech, Robert introduces the notions of exigentia 
and determinatio. Therefore he feels compelled to explain them. 

First he states that there cannot be any construction between two 
words without exigentia or determinatio ; in this context exigere and 
regere are accepted as being identical: 

[MS London, BM Royal, o D XXX, i . 79 rb ] ‘Non enim inter aliquas dictiones 
est constructio, nisi inter easdem sit exigentia uel determinatio. Quid autem 
sit exigere, postea dicetur. Interim pro indifferenti accipiatur exigere et 
regere*. 

Regere is defined as: conferre alicui dictioni poni in tali casu et esse eius 
pair onus. Determinare means: aliquam dictionem modificare et quodam 
modo restringere. 81 So regere concerns a syntactic relationship, deter¬ 
minare a semantic relationship between the words in the construction. 
The limits of the relationship may be the same, but the relationships 
themselves are on a different level; they can run parallel, but also in 
the opposite direction. Moreover, determinare is a more general notion. 
It also concerns the relationships between verb and adverb, substantive 
noun and adjective, conjunction and conjoined: 82 
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[Ibid.] ' < D > e exigentia autem dicimus quod quotienscumque aliqua dictio 
aliam exigit, uel earn determinat uel ab ea determinatur, sed non e conuerso. 
Uerbi gratia. Cum dicitur ‘ Socrates est homo*, hoc uerbum est exigit nomi- 
natiuum precedentem et eum modificat et quodam modo restringit. Uaga 
enim est suppositio huius nominis Socrates ad quodlibet appositum. 

Item. Hoc nomen homo determinat illud uerbum quod uage se habet ad 
quemlibet nominatiuum. Non autem conuertitur. Non enim quotienscum¬ 
que aliqua dictio aliam determinat, earn regit uel ab ea regitur. Cum enim 
dicitur: ‘ homo albus currit*, hoc nomen albus determinat hoc nomen sub- 

81 MS cit., f. 79 rb . 

82 MS cit., f. 79 vt> : ‘Possunt enim tres dictiones ita coniungi, ut earum quelibet 
cum alia construatur, ut hie 'Socrates est homo*. Construitur enim uerbum cum 
illo nominatiuo precedente et ilium [-ud MS] determinat. Construitur etiam cum 
sequente et ab eo determinatur. Determinatur enim etiam hoc nomen Socrates 
hoc nomine homo mediante uerbo substantiuo'. 
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stantiuum homo, sed nec ipsum regit nec ab eo regitur. Similiter cum dicitur: 
* Socrates et Plato sunt homines', ilia coniunctio interposita determinat hoc 
nomen Socrates et ipsa determinate ab hoc nomine Plato . Cum enim dicitur: 
* Socrates \ ille nominatiuus eque se habet ad pluralitatem et ad singulari- 
tatem. Potest enim Socrates solus intelligi et non solus intelligi. Hoc autem 
confusio determinate per copulatiuam coniunctionem, cum dicitur: 
‘Socrates et Plato \ . . . Neutram tamen illarum dictionum [coniunctionum 
MS] regit ilia coniunctio et a neutra regitur'. 

In Robert Brunei's theory of construction, determinatio, which was 
removed by William of Conches and Peter Helias from regimen, is re¬ 
introduced, but this time not in order to define or explain regimen 
(Master Guido) nor as a requirement on the part of the regens (Ralph 
of Beauvais): Regimen and determinatio have their own distinct realm, 
save for the fact that regimen presupposes determinatio between the two 
constructibles, and not e converso. 

III. Summary 

If one takes an overall look at the development of the theory of 
regimen, what emerges is a fairly traditional framework, viz . the use of 
Priscian, XVIII 4-5 as a starting point, the apologies for the recent 
usage of the term regere, the introduction of a simile in order to explain 
this phenomenon, the distinction between governing, being governed 
and non-governing words, and the discussions on the dubitabilia, esp. 
on the regens of the accusative case nos in the construction { bonum est 
nos hie esse ' together with the four recurring solutions. 

On the other hand, the theory itself was continually under scrutiny. 
Master Guido represents a quite early and even primitive stage in this 
development. The notions were not yet clearly defined, and the way in 
which logical matter was adapted led to trouble and contradiction. 

William of Conches freed the theory of regimen from the misuse of 
determinatio, and established the regens as the part that requires the 
regimen relation. The nominative and vocative cases were removed 
from the class of words that are governed. 

In the anonymous gloss 1 Licet Multi in Arte ' the nominative case was 
put back in its place among the words governed. Peter Helias' contri¬ 
bution consists mainly of his efforts to prevent the re-entanglement of 
regimen and determinatio, and to introduce a more grammatical 
terminology. Ralph of Beauvais is a representative of the antiqui, 
who held an opinion that was so strongly attacked by Peter Helias. 

Finally, Robert Blund represents the stage in which regimen and 
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determinatio were incorporated into a more general theory of construc¬ 
tion. 

However, the most original answer to a regimen question was given 
by a simple rural chaplain in 1222: 

‘Item. Probatus fuit de canone missae, “Te igitur, clementissime Pater”, etc. 
Nescivit cujus casus esset “TV', nec a qua parte regeretur. Et cum dictum 
esset ei, ut diligenter inspiceret quae pars posset competentius regere “ Te”, 
dixit quod “Pater”, quia omnia regit\ 83 

Nijmegen 

Katholieke Universiteit 
Erasmuslaan 40-8 


83 Vetus Registrum Sarisberiense, ed. W. H. Rich Jones, London 1883, p. 305; 
cf. N. Orme, English Schools in the Middle Ages, London 1973, p. 20. 

Thanks are due to E. Kellerman B. Ed. M. A. and Drs J. Blom for help with 
the translation of this text. 
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Wisdom and Eloquence in Nicholas ofCusa’s 
Idiot a de sapientia and de mente * 


M. L. FUEHRER 


W isdom and eloquence were concepts widely discussed during the 
Renaissance. By the fifteenth century, the classical idea of 
wisdom was rediscovered and was in the process of being ad¬ 
apted to scholastic philosophy. 1 At the same time, the rhetorical ideal 
of eloquence received sustained attention in the oratorical culture of 
the humanists. 2 While these two concepts were undergoing change in 
the cultures of the humanists and the schoolmen, there arose a third 
culture which was unified in its opposition to both the secularization 
of the medieval idea of wisdom and the oratorical emphasis upon elo¬ 
quence. 3 This third culture, which apparently had its roots in the 
northern countries of fourteenth and fifteenth century Europe, was 
marked by its insistence upon the thesis that wisdom was attainable 
by the layman or non-professional, and that eloquence was unnecessary 
in both the pursuit and transmission of this wisdom. The movement 
known as the devotio moderna, the literary tradition which produced 
works like the Ackermann aus Bohmen, and the Rhineland Mystics are 
examples of this third culture. 

Nicholas of Cusa, born 1401 at Cues on the Mosel, was exposed to 
both scholastic culture, while he attended the University of Heidelberg, 
and humanistic oratorical culture, while he pursued the study of canon 
law during his stay at the University of Padua. 4 Despite the fact that 

* This paper is based upon an earlier paper which was read at the Second 
Annual Ohio Conference on Mediaeval Studies held at John Carroll University. 
1 E. F. Rice, The Renaissance Idea of Wisdom, Cambridge 1958, Ch. 1. Cf. E. F. 
Rice, Nicholas of Cusa*s Idea of Wisdom, in: Traditio, XIII (1957), P- 345 : “I n 
Cusanus* own lifetime, sapientia was an important and popular idea in flux”. 
2 Cf. J. E. Seigel, Rhetoric and Philosophy in Renaissance Humanism, Princeton 
1968, Ch. 1. 

3 For an analysis of some of the popular German literature dealing with this 
“third culture”, cf. F. P. Pickering, Notes on Late Medieval German Tales in 
Praise of Docta Ignorantia, in: Bulletin of the J ohn Rylands Library, XXIV 
(1940), pp. 121-137. 

4 Seigel, p. 217 “Literary circles in Padua, Florence, and Naples all included 
notaries and dictatores. Perhaps the most advanced of the three groups was the 
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his writings show strong traces of both scholasticism and humanism, 5 
with respect to the question of wisdom and eloquence he took a position 
which, as we shall try to argue, amounted to a rejection of both 
scholasticism and humanism. Perhaps the cause of his reaction was 
partly due to exposure to some of the ideals of the devotio moderna 
which he possibly might have encountered during his early years of 
study or at the University of Heidelberg. 6 It is certain, however, that he 
was deeply influenced by the mystical writings of Raymond Lull, the 
Rhineland Mystics, and especially Meister Eckhart. 7 The concept of 
docta ignorantia or 'learned ignorance”, which Cusa developed, seems 
to be the result of the influence of both mysticism and the ideals of the 
devotio moderna . 8 Whether he meant to advance the concept of learned 
ignorance as a conscious alternative to the scholastic method or ora¬ 
torical eloquence in his early study, De docta ignorantia , would be hard 
to establish. In 1450, however, Cusa wrote a series of four dialogues, 
entitled the Idiota , which, when carefully analysed, indicate his rejec¬ 
tion of the humanistic amalgam of secular wisdom and eloquence as 
well as the scholastic method of pursuing wisdom. 9 

It will be the task of this paper, therefore, to argue that Cusa, 
through the figure of the idiota or "layman” who functions in the 
dialogues as an embodiment of docta ignorantia , was attacking both 
humanism and scholasticism at their very core. It will be shown that 
Cusa's conception of docta ignorantia was not an ideal Cusa developed 
in an intellectual vacuum, but indeed was an alternative he proposed 
to the two leading intellectual influences of his day. 

With respect to the Idiota, only the first three dialogues in the series 
need be considered. They are the Idiota de sapientia, in two books, and 


one at Padua, where fairly well-known figures like Albertino Mussato and Lovato 
Lovati were active in both the writing of poetry and the study of classical 
literature”. Cf. Robert Weiss, Lineamenti per una Storia del Primo ZJmanesimo 
Fiorentino, in: Revista Storica Italiana, LX (1948), pp. 349-366. 

5 Cusa's language is that of scholasticism. Many of his later works are written in 
dialogue form, a favored humanist genre. 

8 R. R. Post in his study of the devotio moderna , The Modern Devotion : Con¬ 
frontation with Reformation and Humanism, Leiden 1968, argues that Cusa was 
most likely not exposed to the devotio moderna while he was a student at Deven¬ 
ter. 

7 Ernst Cassirer, The Individual and the Cosmos in Renaissance Philosophy, 
New York 1963, p. 33. 

8 Rice, Nicholas of Cusa, p. 346. 

9 Cassirer, p. 56. “He [Cusa] attacks the fundamental assumptions of both the 
Scholastic and Humanistic concepts of knowledge—but he himself still speaks 
the Latin of the Schools”. Cassirer advances no evidence for this thesis. 
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the Idiota de mente. The remaining dialogue, the Idiot a de staticis ex¬ 
periments , deals with philosophy of nature and contributes nothing to 
the problem of eloquence or wisdom. The structure of these dialogues 
is simple. There are three protagonists: a Roman orator, a Roman 
layman (the idiota ), and a philosopher of indeterminate national origin. 
There is also the author, who never takes part in the actual dialogue 
but provides editorial transition. 10 In the first two dialogues only the 
orator and the layman appear. In the third dialogue all three appear. 
The scene is set in Rome, and although the date of the first two 
dialogues is uncertain, mention is made of a “jubilee at Rome” in the 
third, and presumably this refers to the jubilee of 1450, the year Cusa 
produced the work. 

The action of the work, while it is simple, undramatic and at times 
even clumsy, tends to indicate quite definitely the role each of the 
protagonists is supposed to take. The orator for Cusa seems to repre¬ 
sent humanism. 11 Oratory was always an integral part of Renaissance 
humanism. 12 The reason for this lies not in any discovery or recovery 
of the principles of classical oratory by the early humanists, but rather 
is due to the continuity of the oratorical tradition in medieval rhetoric. 13 
Since the humanists were the successors of medieval rhetoric, it would 
follow that Cusa's orator represents humanism. But when we examine 
the orator's concept of wisdom as it unfolds in Cusa's dialogues, we shall 
see that it is one no longer typical of the medieval rhetor, but is more 
representative of early humanism. Where the medieval rhetoricians 
tended to disassociate the question of wisdom from the pursuit of 
eloquence, the Renaissance humanists were commonly marked by their 
commitment to synthesizing wisdom and eloquence. 14 


10 The function of the author is clumsy. The various manuscripts of the dialogue 
often confuse him with the “orator”, indicating his awkward interpolation into 
the text. 

11 H. Gray, Renaissance Humanism: The Pursuit of Eloquence, reprinted in 
Renaissance Essays, eds. P. O. Kristeller, P. P. Wiener, New York 1968, p. 202: 
“Before the word ‘humanist* gained general currency, the humanists were refer¬ 
ring to themselves and to their colleagues by other names—sometimes ‘philos¬ 
ophers*, often ‘poets*. Most frequently, however, they called themselves ‘ora¬ 
tors* **. 

12 P. O. Kristeller, Renaissance Thought : the Classic, Scholastic, and Humanist 
Strains, New York 1961, p. 11. Cf. Seigel, p. 173. 

13 Richard McKeon, Rhetoric in the Middle Ages, in: Speculum, XVII {1942), 
pp. 1-32. Cf. Kristeller, op. cit., pp. 12-13. 

14 Seigel, p. 179. Cf. Gray, p. 200: “True eloquence, according to the humanists, 
could arise only out of a harmonious union between wisdom and style**. 
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The philosopher in the dialogues represents the peripatetic school, 15 
and from the manner in which he argues, it is clear that Cusa wishes to 
have his readers consider the philosopher to be a schoolman. The philos¬ 
opher stands in clear opposition to the layman, who presumably being 
unlettered, cannot read the philosophical authorities. When asked by 
the philosopher about a distinction in the usage of a certain term, the 
layman replies flatly that being a layman, he "does not much regard 
words". 16 

Both the philosopher and the orator believe they know what wisdom 
is, and they are proud of their knowledge. The layman, on the other 
hand, hesitates to declare that he knows what it is. He is sceptical and 
humble about his abilities. 17 One way to interpret the layman's scep¬ 
ticism is to see it as a representation of the principle of docta ignorantia. 

The layman, as will presently be seen, serves four basic functions 
in the dialogues: i) he proposes a definition of wisdom using the method 
of learned ignorance: 2) he develops this idea of wisdom in such a way 
that he reflects Cusa's mystical theology; 3) he offers objections to the 
concept of wisdom embodied in the culture of the humanists as well as 
to their use of eloquence as the method of pursuing wisdom; and 4) he 
shows that the methodology of scholastic philosophy is inadequate for 
the attainment of true wisdom. 

Cusa makes it clear in his reaction to the oratorical tradition that 
the search for wisdom requires humility on the part of the subject. The 
orator, with his pride in eloquent expression, can never realize true 
wisdom. And so Cusa has his layman reply to the orator early in the 
first dialogue: 

You should know that wisdom is not in the art of oratory or in great 
volumes, but in the separation from these sensible things; and in the turning 
to the most simple and infinite form. 18 

In this passage Cusa gives a clue about the nature of the object of 
true wisdom: it is the most simple [simplicissima) and the infinite form 
(infinita forma). In the De docta ignorantia , Cusa uses these two terms 
to designate God. 19 It is apparent therefore, that the humility which 

15 Nicholas of Cusa, Idiota de mente, Berlin 1967, Vol. I, p. 237: “qui peripateti- 
cus videris”. 

15 De mente, p. 257. 

17 Rice, Nicholas of Cusa, p. 347. Rice argues that the humility and reticence 
on the part of the layman is an exemplification of mysticism and the Socratic 
scepticism common in early Italian humanism. 

18 Idiota de sapientia, I, pp. 225-226. 

19 Nicholas of Cusa, De docta ignorantia, Hamburg 1964, Vol. I, p. 18. 
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is a requirement for the realization of true wisdom, is a religious virtue. 
Hence the layman explains to the orator: 

The knowledge of this world, in which you think you excel all others, is 
mere foolishness before God, and thereupon puffs men up, while true know¬ 
ledge humbles them. 20 

Paraphrasing St. Paul in this passage , 21 Cusa seems to be trying to 
establish an objection to the oratorical tradition upon religious grounds. 

The orator, for his part, understands his discipline as dealing with 
wisdom as its main objective. Here he is on common ground with the 
layman. Only the layman does not understand the orator’s objective 
and so the orator accuses him of total ignorance of the oratorical 
tradition. 

What presumption is this of yours, poor and completely ignorant layman, 
that you so despise the study of learning {litterae), without which no one can 
advance ? 22 

With this response Cusa develops a dialectical tension between his own 
position and that of the oratorical tradition: the pursuit of wisdom as 
an experience in humility versus the same pursuit via the study of 
literature. 

One might raise the objection, however, that Cusa misunderstands 
the rhetorical tradition completely. The orator aims at effective lan¬ 
guage, i.e., eloquent expression, and nothing more. And so to perceive 
the orator as one who seeks wisdom is to misunderstand him entirely. 
The trouble with this analysis of rhetoric is that it is gleaned from a 
modem and popular understanding of the disciplirie. In the Classical 
tradition as well as during the Renaissance, rhetoric was not under¬ 
stood as dealing merely with effective expression. Cicero, for example, 
regarded the ideal of eloquence as being a combination of rhetoric and 
the love of wisdom which is philosophy . 23 The Renaissance humanist 
likewise understood rhetoric as a union of wisdom and style . 24 Thus it 


20 De sapientia, I, p. 216. 

21 1 Cor. 3:19. “Sapientia huius mundi stultitia est apud Deum”. 1 Cor. 8:1. 
“Scientia inflat”. 

22 De sapientia, I, p. 216. 

23 Seigel, p. 7. Cf. Cicero, De natura deorum, Loeb ed., Cambridge, Mass. 1967, 
p. 123. 

24 Gray, p. 200: “True eloquence, according to the humanists, could arise only 
out of a harmonious union between wisdom and style; its aim was to guide men 
toward virtue and worth-while goals, not to mislead them for vicious or trivial 
purposes”. 
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seems that Cusa has a correct understanding of the oratorical tradition 
common among the humanists of his period. 

What is it then which he finds objectionable in the oratorical ideal 
of eloquence ? A careful examination of the books comprising the Idiota 
reveals that he finds fault with this tradition on two counts: i) the 
oratorical method of arguing from authority is unacceptable, and 2) the 
concept of '‘wisdom” in the oratorical culture is incorrect. 

With respect to method, Cusa firmly grasps the reliance of oratory 
upon the use of authorities. The orator tells the layman that it might 
be possible to know some things without the study of letters, but not 
things which are difficult and of great importance ( difficiles et grandes) 
since knowledge grows through addition [additamenta) . 25 And this addi¬ 
tion to knowledge is not acquired as it is according to the modern ideal 
of “science”, i.e., through repeated critical exposure to experience. 
Rather it is the study of the “authors”, the auctores. As E. R. Curtius 
explains in his European Literature and the Latin Middle Ages , 

Not only for the entire Middle Ages but also on into the sixteenth century, 
they [the auctores ] are the technical authorities. There is as yet no modern 
science. Medicine is learned from Galen, as universal history is learned from 
Orosius. . . . The auctores are not only sources of technical information, they 
are also a treasury of worldly wisdom and general philosophy. In the antique 
poets there were hundreds and thousands of lines which put a psychological 
experience or rule of life in the briefest form. 28 

We shall see how Cusa responds to this ideal of “worldly wisdom” in a 
moment, but it is important to first understand what it is about the 
method of auctores which he objects to so strongly. 

One might describe the classical Ciceronian orator as one who would 
ideally have a wide selection of philosophical opinion to draw upon in 
order to support any case he might advocate . 27 It is easy to see why 
rhetoric as a method for pursuing wisdom would have to be merely 
eclectic. Cusa attacks the orator for being blind and easily misled in 
yielding so readily to authority. “You are led by authority (auctori- 
tate)”, the layman tells the orator, “and so you are deceived; someone 
writes something down, and you believe it!” 28 But besides the cre- 

25 De sapientia , I, p. 216. "Quamvis forte sine litterarum studio aliqua sciri 
possunt, tamen res difficiles et grandes nequaquam: cum scientie creverint per 
additamenta”. The term ‘ additamenta* is found in Cicero's Oratio pro Sestio, 31, 
68 . 

28 E. R. Curtius, European Literature and the Latin Middle Ages, New York 1953, 
pp. 57-58. Italics are my own. 

27 Seigel, p. 18. 

28 De sapientia, I, p. 216. 
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dulity of the method of auctores, there is a much more serious charge 
which Cusa raises. Given that one of his fundamental theses is that 
being is unified in the One (which he identifies with God), it must 
follow that ultimate knowledge or wisdom must be unified as well . 29 
The oratorical method, therefore, cannot ever hope to achieve this 
unity of wisdom because it is based upon a divergence of opinion. And 
so Cusa has his layman inform the orator: “The opinion of authority 
has distracted you, . .. and your understanding, being bound to the 
authority of writers is fed with food which is alien and not natural ”. 30 

While the oratorical method can never hope to present man with a 
unified concept of wisdom, because it is based upon a divergence of 
opinion, it also must fail to achieve unity because its source is located 
in the wrong place. Cusa, following Plato’s condemnation of rhetoric’s 
dependence upon opinion, has the layman proclaim that true wisdom 
is not found by canvassing the opinion of the ancients, or of anyone 
else for that matter. Amalgamating two passages from the sapiential 
literature of the Old Testament, the layman declares, “Wisdom cries 
out in the streets, and her cry is how she dwells in the highest ”. 31 
These passages are incorporated into the text of the layman’s argument 
in order to draw attention to two aspects of true wisdom. The first 
aspect stresses the accessibility of wisdom to the ordinary man. True 
wisdom can be obtained without recourse to the studium litterarum. 
This implies that there is no need for the humanists’ ideal of eloquence. 
The second aspect of wisdom which Cusa means to draw attention to is 
its transcendent nature. This point, as will soon be apparent, is directed 
against the scholastic philosophers. 

When the layman states that “Wisdom cries out in the streets”, he 
is indicating that the starting-point for the pursuit of absolute wisdom 
is found in the observations of the senses . 32 He proceeds to demonstrate 
to the orator that the activity of the market-place provides an exem¬ 
plar of the humble origin of all human wisdom. The activity of the 
market-place, the buying and selling, the weighing and measuring of 
things, all indicate that comparison ( comparatio ) and proportion (pro- 

22 Cf. De docta ignorantia, Vol. I, Ch. 5. 

30 De sapieniia, I, p. 216. 

31 Ibid., p. 217: "Sapientia foris clamat in plateis et est clamor eius quomodo 
ipsa habitat in altissimis". Cf. Prov. 1:20, “Sapientia foris praedicat; in plateis 
dat vocem suam’\ And Ecclus. 24:7, "Ego in altissimis habitavi”. 

32 Rice, Nicholas of Cusa, p. 346: "Cusa emphasizes that its [wisdom’s] point of 
departure is the simplest object of sense experience and its message more acces¬ 
sible to the simple than to the learned”. 
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portio) are basic to human judgment (which Cusa calls discretio). It 
would be an error to attempt to defend the thesis that Cusa anticipates 
modern science and empirical philosophy with his emphasis upon com¬ 
parison and proportion in sense experience and judgment . 33 He does 
not reject the methods of humanism and scholasticism in order to 
develop a proto-scientific method. For, as will be seen in a moment, 
sense experience is only a starting-point, a terminus a quo . All of Cusa's 
thinking moves away from it to a terminus ad quern which is absolute 
and infinite. The appeal to sensation and judgment is similar to Plato's, 
where sensation implies comparison and proportion. These in turn 
imply an absolute standard which transcends the finite order . 34 
Between the transcendent realm of being and the finite order there is 
separation, a chorismos. “Between the finite and the infinite/' Cusa 
argues, “there is no proportion''. The purpose of starting with an 
examination of sensation in the search for wisdom, is to condition man 
to his finitude. This humiliating experience prepares man for the Abso¬ 
lute. The attention paid to the empirical in the Idiota thus does not 
point toward a nascent scientific method, but rather to Platonic 
Idealism. 

After criticizing the rhetorical method of humanism, Cusa deals with 
the humanist conception of wisdom as he understood it. What he seems 
to find objectionable in the humanist ideal of wisdom is its secular 
nature and its advocation of a sophistical “art of living'' which ties 
man to the finite order to such an extent that he is distracted from the 
pursuit of the infinite . 35 The layman points out to the orator that the 
true object of wisdom so moves man to his proper life {propria sua 
vita ), 36 that once he accedes to it, he begins to move away from the 
finite order to the infinite. Cusa rejects therefore the tendency of the 
humanist to define wisdom as a moral virtue . 37 

33 Alexandre Koyr6, From the Closed World to the Infinite Universe, Baltimore 
I 97 °i P* 8: “The world-conception of Nicholas of Cusa is not based upon a 
criticism of contemporary astronomical or cosmological theories, and does not 
lead, at least in his own thinking, to a revolution in science”. Cf. K. Jaspers, 
Anselm and Nicholas of Cusa, New York 1974, for a comprehensive analysis of 
Cusa and modem science. 

34 De docta ignorantia, Vol. I, p. 18: “Hoc autem omnem nostrum intellectum 
transcendit, qui nequit contradictoria in suo principio combinare via rationis”. 

35 Cicero, De finibus, Loeb ed., Cambridge Mass. 1971, p. 46: “Wisdom must be 
considered as the art of living (ars vivendi ). If it effected no result, it would not 
be desired; but as it is, it is desired because it is the artificer that procures and 
produces pleasure”. 

38 De sapientia, I, p. 220. 

37 Rice, Nicholas of Cusa, p. 364. 
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We shall examine Cusa's idea of wisdom after we have analyzed his 
treatment of scholasticism, but it must be pointed out now that the 
rejection of humanist eloquence is based upon a personal, perhaps even 
a mystical conception of wisdom. This "experience” of wisdom pre¬ 
cludes all academic appeal to authority and is based upon something 
purely subjective, though not necessarily irrational. Thus eloquence is 
undercut once and for all in Cusa’s system. The layman concludes the 
attack on the orator by observing that, 

This wisdom, which no man tastes by mere hearsay ( auditum ), is tasted 
only by the man who tastes it within himself (in interno gustu). And he bears 
witness, not of things which he has heard, but of what he has experimentally 
tasted in himself. 38 

Having dealt with humanistic eloquence, Cusa turns his attention to 
scholasticism in the third dialogue of the Idiota, the De mente. His in¬ 
terest in scholasticism in this dialogue focuses on demonstrating two 
things. First, he wishes to show that the object of true wisdom is 
transcendent. And second, he wants to demonstrate that the rational¬ 
istic method of scholastic argumentation is not strong enough to deal 
with this object. The philosopher in the dialogue helps to establish this 
last point when he admits to the humanist his admiration for the faith 
of common laymen. "Certainly”, he admits, "it must be a gift of God 
[dei donum), that laymen see more clearly by faith, than philosophers 
by reason ”. 39 Here we see Cusa exalting lay wisdom , which will turn 
out to be equivalent to faith, and at the same time condemning the 
attempt to use reason as a philosophical tool for penetrating this wis¬ 
dom. Thus Cusa is attacking scholasticism in the very heart of its 
program. 

The layman begins his criticism of scholasticism by rejecting the 
scholastic use of authority in argumentation. Cusa describes the method¬ 
ological use of authority as being almost as eclectic as that of human¬ 
istic eloquence. The philosopher seeks wisdom, he writes, "by compar¬ 
ing the writings of the learned with each other, and seeking out their 
meaning ”. 40 Since he feels he has already adequately dealt with this 
procedure, Cusa goes on to distinguish a second form of scholastic 
authority which he regards as defective, i.e., the adherence to the 
authority of a school. This form of authority, which to some extent 
gives scholasticism its name, Cusa rejects because it submits man’s 

38 De sapientia, I, p. 223. 

39 De mente , p. 236. 

40 Ibid., p. 237. 



search for absolute wisdom to mere human authority. And so the lay¬ 
man argues with the philosopher: 

Whether I am a "Pythagorean" or not, I do not know. But this I do know: 
that no man's authority (nullius auctoritas) moves me. 11 

But what Cusa is most concerned with in scholasticism is what he 
regards as the inappropriate extension of reason (ratio) in the vain 
attempt to reach the object of true wisdom. There are two presupposi¬ 
tions involved here: i) that the object of true wisdom is transcendent 
and 2) that mere reason is too weak a function of the apparatus of 
human knowledge to reach this object. Cusa has argued in some of his 
earlier works that human reason is confined to finite and denumerable 
reality . 42 At best reason can achieve secular wisdom, i.e., wisdom con¬ 
cerning things which are imperfect. Cusa proposes that the criterion of 
this secular wisdom is that it judges of things which admit of a “more 
or a less”. Finite things can be increased in the sense that they can be 
more than they are; they can be decreased by being less than they are. 
This increase and decrease can occur in many cases without loss of 
identity. In fact, Cusa argues, finite things are always increasing or 
decreasing in some manner. The Object of true wisdom, however, is 
absolute and unchangeable. Hence the following section of dialogue: 

Orator: In those things which admit of a more or a less (magis et minus) 
there is no conception of God which can be formed. 

Layman: Your inference is correct. Since God is infinite, those things which 
admit of a more or a less are not like Him. 43 

This part of the dialogue generates a discussion of what accounts for 
the inability to form a concept of God from the realm of the “more or 
the less”. The layman argues in a somewhat Platonic fashion that since 
God is the “precision of all things (cuiuscunque reiprecisio)” 44 and since 
the concept of the “more or the less” measures the world of the im¬ 
precise, it would be a great error to attempt to measure God with 
concepts which are opposed to His nature. And this is just what 
scholastic philosophy attempts to do as far as Cusa understands it. 
The scholastic concept of wisdom which Cusa is attacking is based 

41 Ibid., p. 249. 

42 De docta ignorantia, Vol. I, p. 98: "Nomina quidem per motum rationis, quae 
intellectu multo inferior est, ad rerum discretionem imponuntur. Quoniam autem 
ratio contradictoria transilire nequit, hinc non est nomen, cui aliud non oppona- 
tur secundum motum rationis". 

43 Be sapientia, II, p. 230. 

44 De mente, p. 242. Cf. Plato concept of <£xp{peux in Philebus, 56a. 



upon the classical Ciceronian and Augustinian definition which declares 
wisdom to be of things both human and divine . 45 The layman, however, 
rejects this traditional definition of wisdom by restricting its object 
solely to the divine nature. Knowledge of such an object, Cusa seems 
to argue, is not naturally acquired by any process of abstraction or 
analogy. 

The concept of analogy presupposes proportion, and Cusa has al¬ 
ready argued in the De docta ignorantia that there is no proportion 
between the finite and the infinite. In the Idiota he tries to show that 
proportion serves to draw the conscious subject's attention to its own 
limitations. It can establish no direct relation to the infinite; all it can 
do is provide the necessary condition for a kind of transcendental 
^leap" of the subject into its proper object, a leap which is achieved 
by negation. This is not to say that Cusa's layman is advocating a kind 
of irrational mysticism based upon mere will. Cusa proceeds with the 
object of true wisdom in much the same fashion that Kant does in 
establishing noumenal being . 46 

The scholastics err, according to Cusa, in trying to apply only one 
aspect of finite reality to the infinite object. That is, they apply the 
perfectibility of the "more" of the finite order to God, or deny the 
"less" of Him. But they fail or refuse to predicate the perfection of 
both the "more and the less" of finite reality of Him because they feel 
such predication must violate the law of contradiction. Cusa asserts, 
however, that laying aside the law of contradiction is the key to the 
correct method of pursuing true wisdom. For predicating both the 
perfection of the "more" and the "less" absolutely of the infinite ob¬ 
ject generates a contradiction. This contradiction, Cusa claims, ac¬ 
complishes two ends: i) It cancels out the application of any aspect 

45 Cicero, De officiis, Loeb ed., Cambridge, Mass. 1951, p. 172: “Sapientia autem 
est, ut a veteribus philosophis definitam est, renim divinarum et humanarum 
causarumque, quibus eae res continentur, scientia”. St. Augustine, Contra aca- 
demicos included in Corpus Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum Latinorum, Vol. LXIII, 
New York 1962, p. 16. “Non enim nunc primo auditis sapientiam esse rerum 
humanarum divinarumque scientiam”. 

48 The epistemological similarities between Kant and Cusa are quite striking. 
Just as Kant argues that there can be no real unity in the world of appearances 
unless an order of reality is postulated which provides the unity in the manifold 
of appearances which by themselves the appearances cannot supply, Cusa argues 
that the realm of the “more or the less" when judged by the mind indicates a 
precision which neither the “more or the less” nor the mind could provide. Thus 
something which is identified with neither the world (= the realm of the more 
or the less) nor the finite mind must be postulated. Without this postulate the 
finite mind could not think the concepts of “more” or “less”. 
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of finite reality to the infinite object by means of analogy or propor¬ 
tionality. 2) It demonstrates that the object of true wisdom complicates 
(1 complicate ) dialectically opposed aspects of finite reality. The infinite 
object, Cusa observes in De docta ignorantia , is the absolute maximum 
and the absolute minimum. That is to say, it is the “more and the 
less” made absolute and predicated simultaneously of itself. The pur¬ 
suit of such an object cannot be conducted with the standard logical 
techniques of the schoolmen. 

We have seen how Cusa has reacted strongly to both humanistic and 
scholastic culture with respect to the problem of wisdom. It remains to 
be seen, however, how Cusa proposes to replace these ideals. It was 
stated earlier that the layman in the dialogues of the Idiota serves as a 
means for Cusa to refute the ideologies and methodologies of both 
humanism and scholasticism. But the layman also represents an em¬ 
bodiment of what Cusa calls “learned ignorance”. As we already noted, 
he points to the activity of the market-place as a key to wisdom. This 
activity takes place per discretionem , 47 From this observation the lay¬ 
man argues that since discretion implies number and number implies 
unity, the activity fundamental to human perception involves unity . 48 
But the layman goes on to point out that while unity or the “one” 
(unum) is the necessary condition for the act of discretion and for 
number, unity itself is not subject to discretion nor is it denumerable 
in any way. If it were, it would cease to be one. How can it be known 
then, since man perceives by discretion? Reason {ratio), Cusa argues, 
operates by discretion; there is, however, another aspect of the mind 
which grasps objects by a kind of intuition. This intuitive ability Cusa 
calls the intellect (intellectus) , 49 It is the intellect which comprehends 
that there must be something beyond the realm of the “more or the 
less” which is not subject to discretion. Man does not know this “one” 
which makes all of his knowledge possible, but he does have what Cusa 
calls a “foretaste” ( pregustatio ) of it. It is through this foretaste that 
desire for the infinite is awakened in the soul. The layman tries to 
explain this to the reader in somewhat metaphorical language: 

The eternal and infinite wisdom which shines in all things, invites us, 
through a certain foretaste of its effects, to be carried to it out of a wonder¬ 
ful desire. 50 

47 De sapientia , X, p. 217. 

48 Loc . cit : "Per que autem discretio: nonne per unum numerat”. Cf. De docta 
ignorantia, Vol. I, p. 22. 

49 De docta ignorantia, Vol. I, p. 98. 

50 De sapientia, I, p. 220. 
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The fundamental condition of man with respect to this infinite wisdom 
is one of ignorance. This does not mean that the human condition im¬ 
plies mere helplessness. ‘There is nothing desired”, Cusa argues, “which 
is utterly unknown ”. 51 It is possible for the intellect to become in¬ 
formed or learned with respect to the humbling experience of its 
ignorance. It can know the infinite object of human desire, the goal of 
all knowledge, by means of negation. It can know what eternal wisdom 
is not. And this, Cusa claims, is a kind of wisdom. This sort of wisdom 
he says “knows how that which is inattainable may be attained 
inattainably ”. 52 

Cusa's language appears to be similar to that of the via negativa , 
i.e., the language of mystical theology. But what‘is interesting about 
Cusa's use of the via negativa is his viewing it as a way of avoiding 
auctoritas in the pursuit of wisdom. It is a method of approaching God 
which is open to the common layman. The only prerequisites are grace 
and freedom from sin. “The spirit of wisdom”, Cusa tells us, “dwells 
not in a body subject to sin, nor in an evil-willing soul ”. 53 F. P. 
Pickering in his article, “Notes on Late Medieval German Tales in 
Praise of Docta Ignorantia” , observes that there is a distinct type of 
“popular literature” at the close of the Middle Ages in Germany which 
connects lay piety and mystical insight . 54 He restricts his study to the 
relation of this new piety to Church authority. It is apparent, however, 
that this upsurgence of lay piety extended to other areas of tradition 
as well. An interesting tract from the fourteenth century, entitled 
Meester Eggaart en de onbekende leek (Meister Eckhart and the Unknown 
Layman) is an example of the thesis that an ordinary but pius layman 
could teach theology to the most learned masters . 55 Another tract, 
Schwester Katrei, perhaps written under the influence of Meister Eck¬ 
hart, develops an idiota-motif not unlike that of Cusa's and stresses a 
personal mysticism which transcends traditional liturgical piety. It is 
certainly possible that Cusa knew of these writings and was deeply 
influenced by them. Another example of lay literature is Johannes von 

51 Ibid., p. 221. 

52 Ibid., p. 218. 

53 Ibid., p. 223. 

54 Pickering, p. 122: “This type of tale must be familiar to anyone acquainted 
with the popular mystic literature of the later Middle Ages in Germany. But it is 
naturally to be found in other contexts: . . . a simple layman may, in respect to 
true piety, excel one in holy orders”. 

56 C. G. N. de Vooys, ed. Meester Eggaart en de onbekende leek, in: Nederlandsch 
Archief voor Kerkgeschiedenis, n.s. VII (1910) pp. 166-226. 
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Saaz’s Der Ackermann aus Bohmen which develops the theme of a pius 
ploughman challenging the power of death to a debate. The overtones 
of the dialogue are cosmic in their dimensions. Cusa, operating in a 
genre similar to these, seems to challenge neither the ecclesiastical nor 
the cosmic hierarchy of the Late Middle Ages, but the auctoritas of the 
traditional philosophical culture of scholasticism as well as the new 
authoritative culture of humanistic eloquence and wisdom. Though he 
found much that he valued in both, he came to realize that both pre¬ 
sented a dead end for the new line of thought which he sought to 
capture. Between these two powerful cultures which were so much a 
part of intellectual life in his day, he has his layman steer his craft of 
mystical piety and learned ignorance as Homer had his Odysseus steer 
between Scylla and Charybdis. 

Minneapolis, Minn., U.S.A. 

Augsburg College 
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Reviews 


J. H. Meter, De literaire theorieen van Daniel Heinsius. Een onderzoek naar de 
klassieke en humanistische bronnen van De Tragoediae Constitutione en 
andere geschriften (with a summary in English), Amsterdam (A. M. Hak- 
kert) 1975. 

Das Interesse an Daniel Heinsins hat in den letzten Jahren stark zugenom- 
men. Biographische, bibliographische und theologische Arbeiten zu Person und 
Werk verliessen in rascher Folge die Druckereien. Das Augenmerk gait vor 
allem der niederlandischen Dichtung, die z.T. in kritischen Ansgaben und repro- 
grafischen Neudrucken wieder erschienen ist. 1 Eine Ausgabe der Nederduytschen 
Poemata wird, wenn ich recht unterrichtet bin, demnachst erscheinen. 2 Die 
dichtungstheoretischen Schriften standen dagegen bisher im Hintergrund, was 
nicht mit einer schlechten Verfiigbarkeit der Texte begriindet werden kann. 
Sie sind auf den bedeutenden Bibliotheken vorhanden, durch Ubersetzung und 
Neudruck wurden sie z.T. einem weiten Leserkreis zuganglich gemacht. 3 Offen- 
sichthch hat man die Miihe gescheut, die Originaltexte zu lesen und systematisch 
zu analysieren. Angesichts dieser Lage wird man es uneingeschrankt begriissen, 
dass nun J. H. Meters lange erwartete Utrechter Dissertation in einer Verlags- 
publikation vorliegt. Um es gleich vorweg zu sagen: Es handelt sich um eine 
Pionierarbeit, in der zum ersten Mai die Anfange der Heinsiusschen Poetik 
sowie seine Horaz- und Aristoteles-Rezeption umfassend dargestellt werden. 
In der Neerlandistik ist damit eine grosse Liicke geschlossen und dariiber hinaus 
eine Grundlage fur die tiefergehende Erforschung der europaischen Literatur des 
17. Jahrhunderts geschaffen. Meter stellt sich zur Aufgabe, den speziellen Cha- 
rakter und die Entwicklung von Heinsius' theoretischen Ansichten anhand von 
Gedichten, Briefen, Vorworten und philologischen Veroffentlichungen bis 1611, 
dem Erscheinungsjahr von De Tragoediae Constitutione, zu untersuchen. Trotz 
der zeitlichen Beschrankung enthalt der fast 650 Seiten umfassende Band eine 
Fiille erstmaliger Darstellungen und neuer Erkenntnisse, die den Rezensenten 
unweigerlich vor das Problem der Auswahl stellen: Er muss Schwerpunkte 
setzen und lauft Gefahr, wichtige Teile unerwahnt zu lassen. 

Meter strebt eine psychologische Betrachtungsweise an, die von einer Wechsel- 
wirkung zwischen Leben und Werk ausgeht. Daher ist es nur folgerichtig, dass 
das einleitende Kapitel sich mit der geistigen Entwicklung der Personlichkeit 
beschaftigt. Wenn man weiss, welchen Schaden ter Horsts Heinsius-Monogra- 
phie angerichtet hat, und wenn man dem Urteil zustimmt, dass Sellin ein 
flaches und blasses Bild des Charakters zeichnet, 4 dann wird man die einleiten- 
den Seiten willkommen heissen. Das gilt auch, wenn man Meters Pramisse, der 
Grundzug von Heinsius Charakter sei die “eerzucht” gewesen, nicht in alien 
Hinsichten folgen kann. Denn was hier als individuelle Eigenschaft missbilli- 
gend angefiihrt wird, gehort zu den typischen Charakterziigen der Zeit. In 
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unterschiedlichen Graden der Verwirklichung bewegt sich die "eerzucht” 
zwischen den Polen des Willens zur Representation und der Geste der Beschei- 
denheit. Meter entwirft ein Personlichkeitsbild, das sich wohltuend von dem 
unterscheidet, was bisher iiber Heinsius geschrieben wurde. Da steht nicht mehr 
der reizbare, launische, trunksiichtige Mann im Vordergrund, da ist nichts mehr 
zu lesen vom Klisch6e eines weltabgewandten Altphilologen und pedantischen 
Gelehrten, den Achim von Araim in einer Novelle in der Figur des Professors 
Hemkengriper parodiert hat. 5 Aufgrund eines griindhchen Quellenstudiums 
kann Meter Heinsius als einen Altertumswissenschaftler darstellen, dessen 
Interesse nicht auf den Vergleich von Lesarten eingeengt und der nicht aus- 
schhesslich von antiquarischer Neugierde besessen war. Heinsius lenkte seinen 
Blick auch auf die Gegenwart. Sein humanistisches Wissenschaftsideal enthielt 
neben asthetischen und wissenschaftlichen auch padagogische Ziele. Die Be- 
schaftigung mit den Autoren der Antike war ihm kein Selbstzweck, sie hatte 
auch der Formung des humanistisch gebildeten Menschen zu dienen. Diese 
Einstellung hat Heinsius von J. J. Scaliger empfangen, der, jeghcher Vertrock- 
nung lexikalischer und grammatischer Studien abgeneigt, aus einem leiden- 
schafthch begeisterten, jedoch noch wahllos suchenden Schuler einen fest- 
gegriindeten Humanisten formte. Im Verhaltnis beider, so der Vf., waltete 
ein padagogischer Eros, der die schlummemden Krafte im Lehrling weckte. 
Das meiste, das Heinsius in den fruhen Jahren schrieb, verdankt er den An- 
regungen seines Vorbildes, und alles, was er veroffentlichte, ging durch dessen 
Zensur. Die Darstellung dieses Lehrer-Schuler-Verhaltnisses ist das Kemstiick 
des ersten Kapitels. Was Meter durch behutsames Interpretieren der Quellen 
erarbeitet, ist das weitaus Beste, das bisher zu diesem Thema geschrieben wurde. 

Heinsius* friihe literarische Anschauungen wurden von der Grundauffassung 
bestimmt, dass der Dichter als Weisheitslehrer Vermittler zwischen Gott und 
Mensch ist. Hieraus ergibt sich die prinzipielle Zweiteilung der Dichtung in 
einen philosophisch-asthetischen und einen philosophisch-morahschen Bereich. 
Sicherlich bedarf die These Meters, dass diese Zweiteilung ein Spiegel des inneren 
Streites zwischen den asthetischen Idealen der Renaissance und der calvini- 
stischen Ethik sei, einer weitergehenden Diskussion. Dass Heinsius sich hier 
durchaus im Rahmen der Tradition bewegt, stellt auch Meter ausdriicklich fest. 
Er sieht in den fruhen Anschauungen eine Synthese zahlreicher Bildungsein- 
fliisse, namentlich der pythagoreischen, platonischen und stoischen Lehren. Er 
bleibt aber nicht bei der bloss positivistischen Entdeckung der Quellen stehen, 
sondem zeigt die Entwicklung der Aneignung auf. Es wird iiberzeugend argu- 
mentiert, dass Heinsius um 1609 am Scheideweg von Philosophic und Dichtung 
stand, und es zeigt sich, dass er die bisher verfolgte Richtung eines platoni- 
sierenden, metaphysischen Asthetizismus zugunsten einer rhetorischen und 
strukturellen Betrachtungsweise auf gab. Dieser Weg wurde ihm durch das 
Studium der Schriften von Aristoteles, Horaz, G. I. Vossius und wiederum 
durch Scaliger gewiesen. Das macht das Buch so wertvoll: Die Wandlungen 
werden nicht nur konstatiert, sondern Schritt fiir Schritt verfolgt und aus der 
jeweiligen Situation heraus erklart. Die entwicklungsgeschichtliche Methode 
Meters zeigt keinen gradlinigen Weg auf und fiihrt nicht zu eindeutigen Ergeb- 
nissen, denn der Autor erliegt nicht der Versuchung, Widerspriiche einzuebnen. 
Er lasst sie vielmehr in ihrer Komplexitat bestehen. Das zeigt sich zum Beispiel 
deutlich in der Behandlung von Heinsius' Stellung zur Person und zum Werk 
des Nonnus Panapolitanus. In der Jugend fiihlte sich Heinsius dem Geist der 
Dionysiaca innerlich verwandt, und es bedurfte eines starken Einsatzes Scaligers, 
den Schuler von dieser Yorliebe abzubringen. In Heinsius' Dissertatio de Nonni 
Dionysiaca von 1610 finden sich denn auch die Einwande Scaligers gegen 
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Nonnus ausfiihrlich belegt und bekraftigt: es handle sich im Grande um ein 
Werk ohne klaren Handlungsaufbau, das aus einer Reihe versatzstiickartig ge- 
brauchter Episoden bestehe. Einige Jahre spater jedoch wendet sich Heinsius 
Nonnus wieder zu — diesmal in der muttersprachlichen Dichtung. Fur seinen 
Lofsanck van Bacchus hat er das Werk von Nonnus zu Rate gezogen und ihm 
einige Episoden entnommen. So gross die Wirkung des Lobgesanges auch immer 
gewesen sein mag, es ist bekannt, dass er zu zahlreichen Vorwiirfen gegen den 
Autor Anlass gab, die in der Beschuldigung des Gotzendienstes gipfelten. In 
seiner Rechtfertigung fiihrt Heinsius Nonnus als Kronzeugen dafiir an, dass die 
Behandlung eines heidnischen Themas keinen MaBstab fur die Glaubigkeit des 
Autors darstelle. 

Heinsius dichtungstheoretisches Hauptwerk De Tragoediae Constitutione war 
als Lehrbuch fiir angehende Dramatiker konzipiert. Sein Wert liegt nicht so 
sehr in der neuen, originellen Deutung aristotelischen Gedankengutes, wie 
Becker-Cantarino schreibt, als in dem Bemuhen um eine werkgerechte Inter¬ 
pretation. 6 Es ist wohl das Werk von Heinsius, das in ganz Europa die starkste 
Wirkung ausgeiibt hat. Dazu liegen einige Untersuchungen vor, von denen nur 
die wichtigsten genannt werden sollen: Kern beschaftigt sich mit dem Einfluss 
auf die franzosische Literatur, Zerbst mit dem auf Lessing, und in j lingerer 
Zeit hat Sellin die Spuren im “Stuart England” verfolgt. 7 Meter sah sich also 
vor eine dreifache Aufgabe gestellt: Heinsius’ Text zu analysieren, die Art und 
Weise der Rezeption zu untersuchen und die bisherige Forschung zu uberpnifen. 
Um mit dem letzten Punkt zu beginnen: Wichtig sind die Richtigstellungen 
zur Sekundarliteratur, in der nach des Verfassers Meinung Heinsius’ Katharsis- 
Auffassung unzureichend, weil allzu einseitig behandelt werde. Meter hingegen 
betrachtet die Katharsis in einem grosseren Zusammenhang, den er mit “Nuttig- 
heid en doel van de tragedie” iiberschreibt und den er in die folgenden Aspekte 
gliedert: den psychotherapeutischen, den asthetischen und den ethischen. Hein¬ 
sius geht vom urspriinglichen, medizinisch-therapeutischen Begriff der Katharsis 
aus und ubertragt ihn auf die psychische Verfassung des Menschen. Das Ziel 
der Reinigung ist das emotionale Gleichgewicht. Hierin sieht Meter wohl zu 
recht die Spuren der pythagoreischen Lehre, wenn Heinsius ihr auch nicht in 
letzter Konsequenz folgt. Denn die Auffassung, dass jede Emotion einer unio 
mystica im Wege stehe, hat er nicht ubemommen. Er interpretiert Aristoteles 
in dem Sinne, dass nur die schadlichen ehminiert werden miissen, wahrend 
andere durchaus als Triebfeder fiir die Ausiibung der Wissenschaften notwendig 
sind. Der asthetische Aspekt beraht auf einer Distanzierang des Zuschauers 
vom auf der Biihne dargestellten Geschehen. Der Vergleich von fiktiver und 
tatsachlicher Situation fiihrt zu einem asthetischen Genuss, der nicht als ein 
Selbstzweck missverstanden werden darf. Er wird vielmehr als die Vorausset- 
zung zum ethischen Effekt angesehen, dessen Ziel die Starkung der Wider- 
standskraft gegen die Wechselfalle des Lebens ist. Er beraht auf dem allgemein- 
giiltigen Verhaltensmuster, dass heftige Emotionen den Menschen nur eine be- 
grenzte Zeit in Ansprach nehmen, da bald eine Gewohnung eintritt. Auf die 
Theatersituation iibertragen, heisst das: das haufige Lesen oder Anschauen von 
Tragodien feit den Menschen gegen die Unbill des Daseins .Die sich aufdran- 
gende Frage, in welchem Verhaltnis Katharsis und ethische Wirkung stehen, 
beantwortet Meter wie folgt: Zwischen beiden bestehe nur ein gradueller Unter- 
schied. Jene bewirke ein emotionales Gleichgewicht, diese trage zu seiner 
Festigung bei. Mit dieser Interpretation bleibt Heinsius der friiheren Forschung 
weitgehend verpflichtet, Robortello z.B., dessen niichteme Wissenschaftlichkeit 
er aber zuweilen in eine kraftvolle Bildsprache ummiinzt. In der Beschreibung 
des psychotherapeutischen Prozesses jedoch geht er unabhangige Wege. 



Meter verfahrt streng, aber gerecht mit Zerbst und Sellin. Er wirft ihnen vor, 
Heinsius Auffassung vom Nutzen der Tragodie allzu einseitig als rhetorisch und 
moralistisch interpretiert zu haben. Seine hier vorgetragene Deutung ist ein 
iiberzeugender Gegenbeweis. Zwar glaubte auch Heinsius an die moralische 
Aufgabe der Tragodie, aber diese zeige sich nicht in erster Linie in der Katharsis, 
sondern im Vorfuhren vorbildlicher Charaktere und nachahmenswerter Lebens- 
weisheiten. Die drei genannten Aufgaben, die sich bei der Besprechung iiber 
den Nutzen der Tragodie stellten, sind voll und ganz erfullt worden. Fiir dieses 
Kapitel wie fiir das gesamte Buch gilt die Feststellung, dass der Verfasser iiber 
eine bewundemswerte Kenntnis der antiken und humanistischen Quellen ver- 
fiigt und eine methodische Sicherheit in der Rezeptionsforschung besitzt, die 
beide in die Analyse der Heinsiusschen Texte eingebracht werden. 

Meter hat kein leserfreundliches Buch geschrieben. Die immense Fiille des 
Wissens und die damit verbundene Breite der Darstellung lasst nur ausdauernde 
Leser standhalten, die aber dann fiir ihre Miihe reich 4 belohnt werden. Einige 
Massnahmen erleichtem die Lesbarkeit. Zahlreiche Querverweise ermoglichen 
die Orientierung; ausfiihrhche Register erlauben es, das Buch auch als Nach- 
schlagewerk zu benutzen; die Zitate in den alten Sprachen sind iibersetzt oder 
paraphrasiert. Die Erfahrung lehrt, dass literaturwissenschaftHche Werke in 
niederlandischer Sprache im Ausland nur einen kleinen Kreis von Fachgelehrten 
erreicht. Auch die fiir Dissertationen ungewohnlich umfangreiche Zusammen- 
fassung in Englisch wird daran nicht viel andern. Der Mehrzahl der deutschen 
Germanisten bereitet die Lektiire hollandischer Biicher ein uniiberwindbares 
Hindernis. Und Meter scheint der Ansicht zu sein, dass sich die Lektiire seiner 
Arbeit fiir sie auch nicht lohne, denn die deutschen Dichter und Gelehrten des 
17. Jahrhunderts hatten die theoretischen Schriften von Heinsius nicht beachtet. 
Dieser Vermutung mochte ich mit allem Nachdruck widersprechen. Wenn es 
bisher nur verstreute Bemerkungen zur Rezeption der Dichtungstheorie von 
Heinsius in Deutschland gibt, so sagt das nichts iiber den tatsachlichen Aus- 
tausch aus. Eingehende Untersuchungen, die auch das 18. Jahrhundert umfassen 
miissten, wiirden zu einem anderen Ergebnis fiihren. Meter selbst hat mit seiner 
ausgezeichneten Dissertation dafiir die Voraussetzung geschaffen. Es ist daher 
zu wiinschen, dass sie auf welche Weise auch immer einem des Hollandischen 
nicht kundigen Leserkreis zuganglich gemacht wird. 


Ulrich Bomemann 


1 Bacchus en Christus. Twee Lofzangen van Daniel Heinsius. Opnieuw uitgegeven 
door L. P. Rank, J. D. P. Warners en F. L. Zwaan, Zwolle 1965 (= Zwolse 
Drukken en Herdrukken Nr. 53); Emblemata Amatoria 1608. Introductory Note 
by C. N. Smith, Menston 1973 (= Continental Emblem Books Nr. 10); Moer- 
mans Leidener Dissertation Daniel Heinsius. Zijn *Spiegel* en spiegeling in de 
literatuurgeschiedschrijving, Leiden 1974, enthalt S. 10-33 e i ne kommentierte 
Edition des Spiegel vande Doorluchtige, eerlicke, Cloucke, Deuchtsame ende ver- 
standege vrouwen (1606). 

2 Sie wird von Baerbel Becker-Cantarino, University of Texas at Austin, vor- 
bereitet. 

3 Daniel Heinsius, On Plot in Tragedy. Translated by P. R. Sellin and J. J. 
MacManmon. With Introduction and Notes by P. R. Sellin, Northridge (Cali¬ 
fornia), 1971; Aristoteles De Poetica Liber Daniel Heinsius recensuit. . . Accedit 
Daniel Heinsius De Tragoedia (sic!) constitution . . . reprografischer Neudruck 
der Ausgabe Leiden 1611, Hildesheim 1976. 
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4 D. J. H. ter Horst, Daniel Heinsius, Diss. Leiden 1934; P- R- Sellin, Daniel 
Heinsius and Stuart England , Leiden 1968. 

5 Und zwar in der Novelle Hollandische Liebhabereien. 

6 Daphnis 4 (1975), S. nof. 

7 E. G. Kern, The Influence of Heinsius and Vossius upon French Dramatic 
Theory, Baltimore 1949; M. Zerbst, Ein Vorldufer Lessings in der Aristoteles- 
interpretation Jena 1878; zu Sellin s. das in Anm. 4 genannte Buch. 

Studium Upsalense. Specimens of the Oldest Lecture Notes Taken in the 
Mediaeval University of Uppsala ed. by Anders Piltz. Acta Universitatis 
Upsaliensis. Skrifter rorande Uppsala Universitet. C: Organisation och 
historia, Uppsala 1977(382 pp.; Sw. kr. 91.—). 

The University of Uppsala celebrates its 5th centenary in 1977. For this 
occasion Anders Piltz presents the lecture notes, taken mainly by Olaus Johannis 
Gutho, from courses at the Uppsala University in the years 1477-86, conserved 
in the Mss. of the University Library of Uppsala under the signs C 195, C 242, 
C 599, C 600, C 601, C 602 and C 629. This material offers a unique possibility 
of giving a cross-section of the intellectual activities at a late-medieval univer¬ 
sity. The study by Piltz opens with a precise and informative survey of the 
persons and the forms of teaching involved. The comparisons between the 
curriculum of Uppsala and those of Greifswald and Leipzig are illuminating 
(For Leipzig Piltz can draw on new material in the form of lecture notes and 
cedulae by Fabian Wachter form 1486-89, conserved in the Ms. of the Municipal 
Library of Norrkoping, 426 fol.). The doctrinal comments are restricted in scope, 
but balanced and well-informed. 

The second part of the volume (pp. 67-135) is a thorough and accurate des¬ 
cription of the seven above-mentioned Uppsala-Mss. and of a Ms. of the Cathe¬ 
dral Library of Strangnas, Q 16 (IX), with similar theological contents as C 195 
and C 242. This description does not only inform about the works included, but 
for the exercitia on Aristotle and the Parva Logicalia it also enumerates all 
questions with a short indication of the position taken. This section will be of 
the greatest help to scholars interested in 15th century philosophy. 

The third section (pp. 137-313) offers 61 selected texts from the Mss. described. 
The specimens have been chosen predominantly from the introductions and the 
opening questions of the individual works, so as to reveal the most general 
considerations which have a bearing on the interpretation of the rest of the 
texts. Hence students of both the history of theology and of philosophy will be 
able to form a first impression of the doctrines and the common points of view 
of the Uppsala university, which is probably fairly typical of late 15th century 
universities. This is so much more important since text-editions from late 15th 
century philosophy (except for the Polish sources) are still rare.—The edition 
is extremely well-done. There might be some minor errors but that is unavoid¬ 
able with such difficult material. Each text is provided with a double appara¬ 
tus : one of references and one of critical notes. 

The volume is rounded off with a list of abbreviations found in the Mss. but 
not mentioned in Capelli (pp. 315-41) which will be very helpful to students of 
15th century scholastic Mss. Also included are a list of Latin words (pp. 342-50), 
an Index locorum of the references and quotations (pp. 351-64), a Bibliography 
(pp. 365-75) and an Index rerum et personarum (pp. 376-81). 

All this makes the book a very useful introduction to late 15th century 
university thought and a worthy homage to the Alma mater TJpsalensis. 

Jan Pinborg 
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